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WORLD EVENTS 


War’s Horrors IN ARMENIA 


URRENT HISTORY MAGAZINE 

prints elsewhere the essential fea- 
tures of a report issued by Viscount 
Bryce, under the direction of the British 
Government, on the persecutions of the 
Armenians in Asia Minor and Syria; 
also an official report issued at the in- 
stance of the allied Governments by 
Professor Reiss of the University of 
Lausanne, Switzerland, on the atrocities 
by Austro-Hungarian troops during the 
invasion of Serbia late in 1914. These 
reports are valuable records in the his- 
tory of the great European war, and 
though perhaps colored by the bias of 
the witnesses, furnish harrowing proof 
of the incredible extremes to which the 
passions of war have driven enlightened 
peoples supposed to be refined by twenty 
centuries of civilization. 

It is the purpose of this magazine to 
print the essence of all the official re- 
ports emanating from each of the bel- 
ligerents regarding the treatment of 
civilians as well as prisoners of war, so 
that the truth may be ascertained from 
the conflicting statements of all the na- 
tions. These reports unfold a tale of 
unbelievable brutality; it seems impos- 
sible to accept them unreservedly; they 
doubtless proceed from witnesses in- 

lamed and blinded by hatred, made 
reckless by suffering and grief. Yet 
from the mass of testimony the truth 
may be deduced. Even when heavily dis- 
counted these documents lay so grave a 
burden on the offending nations that one 
shrinks from visualizing the horrors they 
depict. 

Still worse charges than any contained 


1916 


OF THE MONTH 


in these reports are circulated, to the ef- 
fect that French prisoners are being in- 
oculated with tuberculosis by their Ger- 
man captors, and that Teutonic airmen 
have dropped bombs in Rumanian cities 
charged with poisoned sweets and garlic 
infected with cholera bacilli; but these 
charges are not worthy of serious con- 
sideration, and CURRENT HIsToRY MAGaA- 
ZINE dismisses them as phantasms of a 
diseased imagination. 


Botu Smpes IMPLACABLE 


HEN one reads the official utter- 
ances of leading statesmen printed 
elsewhere in these pages, the conclusion 
is unescapable that the end of the war 
is not in sight. Each belligerent nation 
seems possessed with the fixed idea that 
it must conquer or become a vassal State. 
Each asserts a confident belief that, 
though the struggle may be prolonged, 
victory in the end is certain. 

The Entente Governments have let it 
be understood officially that a present 
move by any neutral looking to mediation 
will be resented as a hostile act, and the 
Teutonic allies officially declare that, 
while they are ready to discuss peace on 
the present status quo of the battle lines, 
they realize that this proposal will not 
be considered by their enemies, who, they 
assert, are bent upon the annihilation of 
the Central Powers. A fresh outburst of 
rancor toward Great Britain is mani- 
fest in Germany, while frequent Zeppelin 
raids upon England and a renewal of 
submarine activity have intensified the 
bitterness of the Allies. All the com- 
batants at present seem to be at the very 
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zenith of implacable hatred, and are 
fighting with a desperation unparalleled 
in history. 


* * * 
PREMIER BRIAND AND PEACE 


OWARD the end of September, Aris- 
tide Briand, President of the French 
Council of Ministers, who, as head of the 
Parliamentary Government of France, 
speaks with even greater authority than 
the President of the Republic, made two 
important declarations, which make abso- 
lutely clear the position of his nation on 
the question of a premature peace. Speak- 
ing on Sept. 13, the day after the recon- 
vening of the French Parliament, Premier 
Briand had two very important pieces 
of news to announce: Rumania’s entry 
into the war and the declaration of war 
by Italy against Germany. He also 
vehemently denounced the deportation of 
French women and girls by German mili- 
tary authorities as “an abomination, 
which had aroused the conscience of the 
world.” 

But most important was his declara- 
tion of policy. He summoned his country 
to persevere in her magnanimous effort, 
to unite all her vital forces and bend them 
toward the final goal—“ peace through 
victory, a peace solid and enduring, 
guaranteed against every renewal of 
violence by fitting international sanc- 
tions.” 

On Sept. 19 M. Briand delivered 
another notable utterance in reply to M. 
Brizon, a Socialist Deputy, who suggested 
that it would be unreasonable and 
culpable to prolong the war when, by 
negotiations begun at the present time, 
it would be possible “ to save billions of 
money and rivers of blood.” The French 
Premier reminded the Chamber that 
France “ had been brutally torn from her 
peaceful toil, traitorously attacked and 
dragged into war, invaded, tortured,” and 
was now struggling with all her energies 
“for all humanity.” He branded as “a 
challenge, an outrage against the memory 
of so many heroes who had fallen for 
France, so many glorious dead,” the 
Socialist Deputy’s proposal. “If peace,” 
he said, “came before the necessary 
work was done, it would be a peace of 


war; generations to come would find 
themselves condemned to lasting anguish, 
menaced unceasingly.” The degree to 
which Briand spoke for his countrymen, 
and uttered their conviction, was shown 
in the vote of confidence, 421 against 21, 
which followed his oration. 
* * * 


A TYPICAL WAR CARGO 


HE British liner Adriatic sailed from 
New York Thursday, July 14, not- 
withstanding the possibility that the Ger- 
man U-53 was lying in wait for her out- 
side the three-mile limit. The vessel re- 
mained at Ambrose Channel, within 
American waters, until after dark and 
proceeded rapidly on a new course con- 
voyed by British warships. She carried 
a large number of passengers, including 
five Americans, and a cargo valued at 
$7,000,000. It is interesting to note the 
munitions of war that were aboard as 
indicative of the nature of our present 
exports to the Allies. The cargo con- 
tained the following: 
One aeroplane, 2,422 cases of fuses, 881 
pieces of shell bodies, 647 cases of rifles, 13 
cases of gun carriages, 947 barrels of lubri- 


cating oil, 31 tons of pig iron, 341 cases of 
brass tubes, 1,545 ingots of aluminium, 824 
bars of steel, 300 cases of copper tubes, 57 
cases of automobile parts, T8 automobiles, 
1,200 cases of cartridges, 10,748 pieces of 
forgings, 5 cases of shotguns, 6 cases of 
guns, 1,926 bales of cotton, 248 bundles of 


hoop steel, 149 pieces of steel billets, 1,014 
slabs of copper, 439 cases of copper bands, 
1,574 cases of brass rods, 20 cases of tractor 
parts, 6,664 plates of spelter, 8,192 pigs of 
lead. 
oe 
JAPAN’S NEW PREMIER 


IEUT. GEN. COUNT SEIKE TE- 

RAUCHI, former Minister of War, 
also formerly Resident General in Korea, 
has become the new Premier of Japan in 
succession to Marquis Okuma, whose resig- 
nation marked the climax of the strug- 
gle between the bureaucratic forces and 
the advocates of a representative Gov- 
ernment, resulting in a victory for the 
former. Terauchi represents the ag- 
gressive militant spirit of Japan. He 
has passed most of his life in military 
circles, having been Director of the 
Military Academy, Minister of War, 
Field Marshal, and Lieutenant General 














of the army; he has never shown any 
liking for diplomacy or civil activities. 
His appointment is regarded through- 
out the world as foreshadowing a revival 
of the military spirit of Japan, and, 
though his present utterances are of a 
pacific character, it is felt that Japan 
under his leadership will soon become 
more aggressive. The appointment was 
regarded in this country, when first an- 
nounced, as a menace to the open door in 
China, but the Premier, in an author- 
ized interview, announced that the clos- 
ing of the doors of China is “a non 
possumus.” “So long as Japan’s inter- 
ests and dignity are not infringed,” he 
said, “Japan will take no aggressive 
step toward any nation, especially Amer- 
ica.” He asserts that he does not in- 
tend to take up with the United States 
the questions of immigration and State 
discriminatory legislation, but a new agi- 
tation in California against the rights of 
Japanese to hold lands might be quickly 
regarded by the sensitive Japanese as an 
“infringement on Japan’s dignity.” He 
says further: 

Japan’s ambition is to have China benefit, 
like Japan, from the fruits of world civiliza- 
tion and world progress. The Japanese and 
Chinese people have sprung from the same 
stock. .Our future destiny is a common des- 
tiny that is historically involved. 

Already this patronizing solicitude re- 
garding China is involved, so it is re- 
pcrted, by the concession to an Ameri- 
can company to build for the Chinese 
Government a railroad through the cen- 
tre of the country; it is asserted that 
Japan and Russia have presented repre- 
sentations of disapproval of this enter- 
prise to the Chinese, but they have not 
yet been officially reported to the 
United States Government. At best the 
Terauchi appointment is causing Ameri- 
cans, who have heretofore been most 
pacifically inclined, to view with firmer 
complacency the appropriation by the 
last Congress of $630,000,000 for army 
and navy development. 

* * * 


A New DEFENSIVE FORCE 


RESIDENT WILSON has named as 
the Advisory Commission to be as- 
sociated with the Council of National De- 
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fense: Daniel Willard, President of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad; Samuel 
Gompers, President of the American 
Federation of Labor; Dr. Franklin H. 
Martin, a distinguished Chicago surgeon; 
Howard E. Coffin of Detroit, of the 
American Automobile Association; Ber- 
nard Baruch, a New York banker; Dr. 
Hollis Godfrey, President of Drexel In- 
stitute of Philadelphia, a mechanical en- 
gineer, and Julius Rosenwald of Chicago, 
President of Sears, Roebuck & Co. The 
commission is formed for the creation 
of relations which will render possible 
in time of need the immediate concen- 
tration and utilization of the resources 
of the nation. A chief part of its work 
will be to inform American manufactur- 
ers as to the part they can play in a 
national emergency. The practical ob- 
ject of the commission is to establish 
well qualified agencies capable of mo- 
bilizing to the utmost the productive re- 
sources of the country. 


RELIEF FOR WAR ORPHANS 


HE most comprehensive philanthropic 
undertaking ever organized in this 
country was formed in New York City, 
Qct. 14, 1916, by a group of prominent 
citizens to be known as The American 
Society for the Relief of French War 
Orphans. It was announced that the 
society would raise a fund of $130,000,- 
C00. The sum of $125,000 for operating 
expenses for two years was pledged out- 
side the organization by a number of in- 
dividuals, so that every dollar of the 
general fund will be devoted to the sup- 
port of orphans. William D. Guthrie 
was elected President; James Stillman, J. 
Pierpont Morgan, and Ambrose Monell, 
Vice Presidents; Clyde A. Pratt, General 
Manager. The directors embrace a num- 
ber of New York’s most conspicuous men, 
most of whom are well known for their 
broad philanthropies. The work will be 
directed from this country, but there will 
be a Paris committee of seven members. 
It is reported that there are already 
in France 200,000 children orphaned by 
the war. The membership of the society 
is divided into Foundérs, who will con- 
tribute $500 or more a year; Benefac- 
tors, $250 a year, and Sustaining Mem- 
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bers, $100 a year. The duration of the 
corporation is for fifteen years, as the 
necessity for this charity will continue 
long after the close of the war. The mo- 
tive of the promoters is to give expres- 
sion in a practical way to “ the gratitude 
that Americans have always felt for the 
aid given to this country by France dur- 
ing the Revolution.” 
* * * 
DEBATING IRISH CONSCRIPTION 
HERE is renewed agitation in Ireland 
over the threat of conscription. 
The suggestion was bitterly denounced 
by John Redmond, head of the Nation- 
alists, but is being strongly urged by 
the Unionist press. Recruiting in 
Ireland since the uprising last Spring 
has fallen to a low ebb, and the neces- 
sity for filling in the depleted ranks 
of British regiments in France caused 
Lloyd George in a Parliamentary ut- 
terance Oct. 13 to intimate that fur- 
ther conscription might be necessary. 
The Man Power Board has reached the 
ecnelusion that every young man in the 
British Kingdom must be placed in the 
national service, and this suggestion has 
started afresh the demand that conscrip- 
tion be applied to Ireland. It is. be- 
lieved by many that if this step is taken 
there will be a fresh revolutionary out- 
break. In the Parliamentary debate on 
Oct. 18 the proposition of conscription 
for Ireland was again bitterly denounced 
by Redmond, and Lloyd George in his re- 
ply was rather conciliatory, indicating 
that the idea of conscription is tempo- 
rarily at least laid aside and that a fur- 
ther effort will be made to reconcile the 
Irish Nationalists through a more lenient 
attitude by the Government. 
* * * 


AUSTRALIA’S PART IN THE WAR 


USTRALIAN and New Zealand sol- 
diers in the British Army, affec- 
tionately dubbed “ Anzacs,” were chris- 
tened thus in the Gallipoli campaign, 
where the official name of the Australian 
and New Zealand Army Corps was short- 
ened to a more convenient word formed 
of its initials. The British Admiralty 
reported in August that Australia had 
thus far sent to the European battle- 
fields 214,000 men and that 50,000 more 


were in training camps. Australian 
aviators were winning honors in Asia and 
Africa, while in Europe the Australian 
Siege Brigade and Transport had done 
distinguished work. The task of locally 


_ equipping the troops had been gigantic 


for a country still in the developmental 
stage, with a population of only 5,000,- 
000. Australia had kept itself and New 
Zealand supplied with rifles and ammu- 
nition up to the time the troops left 
Egypt. The British Admiralty added 
that Australia had raised a $150,000,000 
war loan and was then engaged in float- 
ing a new loan of $250,000,000. 


* * * 


THE SUFFERINGS OF POLAND 
HE effects of the war in Poland seem 
to surpass in extent and horror all 
those inflicted upon any other territory. 
According to a statement made by the 
Honorary Executive Secretary of Polish 
War Victims, “the latest authentic reports 
from Poland are that all children under 
7 years of age have ceased to exist, hav- 
ing died from hunger and disease.” When 
the war broke out there was in Poland 
a population of 34,000,000. At the end 
of the second year, according to the au- 
thority just named, 14,000,000 human be- 
ings had perished from various causes 
in Poland. The property damage in that 
country due directly to the war is esti- 
mated at about $11,000,000,000. More 
than 200 towns and 20,000 villages have 
been razed to the ground; 1,600 churches 
have been destroyed. As an instance of 
the vastness of the destruction of hu- 
man life occurring in Poland, the fol- 
lowing is given: “In Galicia, Austrian 
Poland, in the district of Gorlice, where 
a battle raged for several months, 1,500,- 
000 civilians, caught between the lines 
of the contending armies, have perished 
right there from starvation while in 
hiding.” All these facts help to empha- 
size the pitiful significance of the recent 
official announcement that the belligerents 
have been unable to agree on any plan for 

admitting American aid to Poland. 

* * * 

HE City of Paris, through Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., has offered a loan of 
$50,000,000 in five-year 6 per cent. bonds 
to the American public to provide funds 
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for the alleviation of suffering due to 
the war. The loan was put upon the 
market Oct. 1 at 98%, yielding 6.30 per 
cent., and the entire amount was eagerly 
absorbed within one day. It was a fresh 
instance of the sentimental response 
from the American investing public to 
any appeal from the French. 
* * * 


HE total of exports from the port of 
New York during September was 
$269,981,000, or $10,796,000 per business 
day, against a total of $271,243,000, or 
$10,046,000 per day in August. New 
York is now by far the largest exporting 
port in the world. The total exports 
from the United States in August were 
$510,000,000; imports, $199,247,391; for 
the first eight months of 1916 the ex- 
ports were $3,436,280,815, against 
$1,515,182,157 same period in 1913. Im- 
ports in eight months were $1,667,066,- 
965, against $1,156,300,228 in 1913. 
HEN the war began, in 1914, there 
were only three important Gov- 
ernment munitions factories in the 
British Isles; now some 4,000 Govern- 
ment-controlled firms employing 2,000,- 
000 men and women are working to full 
capacity solely on war material; a staff 
of 5,000 persons has been required tv 
supervise the work. People of all classes 
of society have joined in the manufac- 
ture of munitions. The daughter of an 
Earl has worked for nine montlis as a 
lathe hand in a munitions factory. 
OTH the German and French war 
loans were successes. The German 
loan was the fifth and aggregated 10,- 
590,000,000 marks, or over $2,500,000,000. 
The subscriptions to the latter loan were 





in larger amounts than the preceding: 
725 subscribers took over 1,000,000,000 
marks each, as against 151 in the pre- 
ceding loan; 19,375 took over 50,000 
marks each, as against 16,762 before. 
The details of the French loan are not 
made public, but it exceeded 10,000,000,- 
000 francs. In September the French 
Minister of Finance asked the Chamber 
of Deputies for 8,347,000,000 francs for 
the last quarter of 1916, 500,000,000 more 
than the preceding quarter. This brings 
the total appronriations asked since Au- 
gust, 1914, to 61,000,000,000 francs, ($12,- 
200,000,000.) 


HE committee appointed by the Brit- 

ish Board of Trade, of which Lord 
Faringdon is Chairman, to consider means 
of meeting the needs of British firms 
after the war as regards financial facili- 
ties for handling foreign business recom- 
mends the formation of an industrial 
bank with a capital of $50,000,000 to 
act as the link between home and colonial 
banking institutions. The committee, in 
discussing the advisability of the bank, 
recommends, among other things, that it 
act as agent for the Government in ad- 
vancing capital to give a start to laboring 
men and others who would be “ unwill- 
ing,” after the war, “to settle down 
again to the humdrum of the office, and 
would be desirous of going to the colonies 
and to foreign countries to push busi- 
ness on their own account.” 


* 


| ieee July 1 to Sept. 18, 1916, the 

Entente Allies claim the capture of 
490,668 prisoners, 1,131 guns, and 2,624 
machine guns, divided as follows, as 
respects prisoners: By the French, 33,- 
699; by the English, 21,450; by the Rus- 
sians, 402,471; by the Italians, 33,048. 


THE WAR: MILITARY PHASES 


Silence Reigns at Verdun 
NE of the French officers who took 
part in the earlier defense at Ver- 
dun, and who returned thither in the 
month of September, has put on record 
his impressions: Le Mort Homme and 
304-Meter Hill still silhouette the horizon, 


but, on the ground, plowed, excavated, 
dead, not a shell now bursts; in the dis- 
tance, toward Froideterre and Souville, 
a few black smoke wreaths mark the 
work of weary gunners. When the fight- 
ing flares up toward Vaux-Chapitre and 
Le Reteignebois it is the French who 
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are the aggressors. It has taken thirty 
weeks, but the result has been accom- 
plished. During these weeks the assailant 
of Verdun maintained a fury of aggres- 
sive such as the world had never seen, 
-but without exhausting the strength of 
the defenders. A day came, even for 
him, formidably armed though he was, 
when the cost was too heavy. 

Many cannon are still in line, and 
many divisions of troops. But the divi- 
sions are immobilized, and the guns are 
silent. What, asks this French officer, 
has Germany gained by this thirty 
weeks’ assault? Almost nothing, he an- 
swers; on the left bank one or two hill- 
sides, on the right bank a wood and a 
ruined fort. Inviolate Verdun continued 
firm, and even its approaches were un- 
fallen. The victory was with the French. 

That Verdun is an allied victory is 
the view of all the Allies; and decora- 
tions have been presented not to the in- 
trepid General Pétain who made the de- 
fense, but to the City of Verdun itself, 
an honor almost unparalleled in history. 
First, the white enameled Cross of Saint 
George, presented by the Russian Em- 
peror; then the Military Cross of Eng- 
land, with its white and violet ribbon, 
presented by King George; the French 
Cross of the Legion of Honor, and the 
French War Cross; the gold medal for 
valor, with the arms of the House of 
Savoy and the inscription “ Alla citta di 
Verdun, 1916,” sent by Victor Emmanuel, 
King of Italy; the Serbian gold medal 
for military courage, on a scarlet rib- 
bon; then, in the name of King Albert of 
Belgium, the Belgian Cross of Leopold L., 
with a ribbon of amaranthine purple; 
and, last, the gold medal of Montenegro, 
on a ribbon of the national colors, red, 
blue, and white. On Sept. 13 these deco- 
rations were presented to the city by the 
President of France. 


Mineral Lands and the War 
T has been more than once made clear 
that a very large part of the steel 
and iron now used by Germany in the 
manufacture of her cannon and shells 
comes, not from German iron mines, but 
from the mines in the Briey district in 
French Lorraine, on the railroad which 
runs due west from Verdun to Metz, and 


therefore actually on the present Ger- 
man frontier. In drawing the boundary 
between the new German Empire and 
France, after the Franco-Prussian war 
of 1870, Bismarck evidently overlooked 
these very valuable deposits of iron ore, 
which a slight divergence of the line 
would have included within the confines 
of Germany, thus giving her an enormous 
economic advantage. 


A correspondent in Germany has an- 
nounced that German steel interests are 
determined to rectify the Iron Chan- 
cellor’s oversight—to annex, after the 
present war, the iron mines then over- 
looked. The correspondent asserts that, 
when he was present at a meeting of 
German steel magnates at Diisseldorf, 
in the heart of the Rhenish manufac- 
turing district, a German ironmaster, 
showing him a map of the deposits in 
the Briey district, declared that that was 
what Germany was fighting for; that 
Germany must have that additional dis- 
trict of Lorraine because, without it, the 
steel industry of Germany would live 
under the stress of great dangers. The 
German ironmaster was also very much 
in favor of annexing Belgium, because 
the possession of that country would ad- 
mirably protect the Rhine provinces; Bel- 
gium would be “a pistol pointed at the 
heart of England.” 


On the other hand, it has been sug- 
gested by a distinguished American econ- 
omist, Dr. Macfarlane, who studied eco- 
nomics at a German university, that, 
should the Entente Powers be successful 
in the present war, they could best guar- 
antee themselves against future attacks 
by Germany by annexing the western 
German coalfields, the loss of which 
would so restrict Germanys’ industrial 
development and curtail her wealth that 
it would be impossible for her to organize 
future aggressive wars. Another Amer- 
ican authority has announced that French 
engineers have recently discovered large 
and valuable deposits of coal and iron 
along the Rhone, in the basin of the 
Loire, and in Brittany and Anjou. At 
present France’s richest coal mines are 
in the northern regions occupied by Ger- 
man armies; but these new deposits, 
when opened, will make her self-supply- 


ae 











ing and render unnecessary further im- 
portations from England, which, since the 
war broke out, has been practically sup- 
plying France with both coal and iron. 
Meanwhile, France is preparing to make 
extensive use of “ white coal,” harnessing 
the waterfalls of the Pryenees and the 
mountains of Central France. 


Jules Verne and the U-53 


HILE the question of the real pur- 
pose of the activities of German 
submarines on this side of the Atlantic 
and their relation to international law 
are being debated it is interesting to re- 
member that the real inspiration of this 
exploit comes from a Frenchman of 
genius who, in his own day, was con- 
sidered rather a writer of “ fantastical 
lies,” as Shakespeare has it, than a seri- 
ous scientific man. It was, in fact, the 
submarine Nautilus, under the guidance 
of the rdentless Captain Nemo, that 
made the ‘first undersea raid on com- 
merce, and it was precisely in the At- 
lantiec lane of navigation, not far from 
Nantucket lightship, that her first ex- 
ploits were accomplished; a liner was 
sunk there, and from among the few sur- 
vivors of this liner came the unwilling 
visitors to Captain Nemo’s submarine, 
who tell the great tale of “ Twenty Thou- 
sand Leagues Under the Sea.” 

Up to the present, therefore, it is 
neither the intrepid Captain of the 
Deutschland nor the master of the U-53, 
but the commander of the Nautilus, who 
holds the record. And it is noteworthy 
that, in almost every detail, Jules Verne 
anticipated the actual developments of 
submarines, though he worked out his 
conceptions as long ago as the time of the 
Franco-Prussian war. The _ cigarlike 
hull, the electric storage batteries, the 
renewal of oxygen by the use of chlorate 
of potash, all follow his lines. In one 
important detail only he seems to have 
guessed wrongly—the Nautilus carried 
no torpedoes and was unprovided with 
torpedo tubes. She rammed her victims, 
instead of torpedoing them. But it is 
interesting to note that another dis- 
tinguished Frenchman, not a writer of 
romances, but one of the foremost naval 
authorities of France, has recently sug- 
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gested that “commercial submarines ” 
like the Deutschland may easily be pro- 
vided with rams, and, while showing 
neither guns nor torpedo tubes, may 
nevertheless be quite effective commerce 
destroyers. He thus goes back to the 
original idea of Jules Verne. 


In passing, it may be noted that an- 
other idea of Jules Verne’s, the use of 
hydrogen gas for the inflation of long- 
distance airships, is actually in use in 
all aircraft of the Zeppelin type. Jules 
Verne’s great gun, the Columbiad, is still 
unrivaled, but it is being steadily ap- 
proached by the monster guns created by 
the present war. 


Refitting the Belgian Army 


HOSE who knew Belgium before the 
war will remember, as one of its 
most characteristic sights, the little 
wagons drawn by dogs which brought to 
the early morning markets treasures of 
fruit and flowers and vegetables, dairy 
produce, cakes and loaves; a hundred 
products of Belgian peasant industry. It 
is an astonishing result of the war that 
these same dogs, with their little wagons, 
are now on the firing line, trained to 
bring supplies of cartridges to the Bel- 
gian machine guns. It is true that, even 
before the war, the Belgians had hit 
upon this idea, and had already trained 
numbers of dogs for this work. 


Another somewhat extraordinary mili- 
tary development is the new Belgian 
military harpoon. We have all read ac- 
counts of the formidable entanglements 
of barbed wire—first used in the Boer 
war in- South Africa—which each bel- 
ligerent army erects before its trenches, 
and of the destruction of these entangle- 
ments by concentrated gun fire. The 
service rifles of certain armies are fur- 
ther equipped with a wire-cutting device 
attached to the muzzle, and wire cutters 
of various forms are generally in use. 
But the Belgian device is the most orig- 
inal; a harpoon, which bears considerable 
resemblance to the old device of the 
whalers, is fired among the strands of 
barbed wire which protect the enemy 
trenches; a light steel rope attached to 
it is warped around a windlass, and men 
in the Belgian trenches set the windlass 
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turning, and haul over to their own 
trenches the whole material of the en- 
tanglement, wire, posts and all. 

The new Belgian troops have recently 
been equipped with the French steel 
trench helmets, which have proved in- 
valuable as a defense against fragments 
of shrapnel. The question is certain to 
be asked: Where do these new Belgian 
troops come from, seeing that practi- 
cally all of Belgium is under German 
rule? The answer is simple. After the 
occupation of Antwerp, not only what 
remained of the Belgian Army, but great 
numbers of Belgian men, not then in the 
army, retreated to France, or escaved to 
England. When King Albert subse- 
quently called for volunteers these men 
offered themselves for service, and the 
Belgian Government, installed at Le 
Havre, on the estuary of the Seine, set 
itself to establish training schools both 
for men and officers, the latter task be- 
ing much the more difficult. It thus 
comes that Belgium, like Serbia, has a 
new army ready to fight for the recon- 
quest of their native land, which, it must 
be remembered, was, before the war, one 
of the most densely populated in the 
world, having a population of 652 to the 
square mile, as against 310 for the Ger- 
man Empire, which we are accustomed to 
think of as densely populated. 


The Transylvanian Battlefield 


a. fighting of the Rumanian armies 

for some time to come is likely to 
cling about the passes of the Carpathians 
and their continuation, the Transylvanian 
Alps. It is, therefore, well worth while 
to survey these chains. 

We may begin at the north at the lofty 
pyramid of Pietrosul, almost 7,000 feet 
high, at the meeting point of Bukowina, 
Transylvania, and Rumania; Borgo Pass, 
3,900 feet high, joins Bistritz in Hungary 
with Kimpolung in Bukowina by an ex- 
cellent road which appears to be in the 
hands of the Russians. From Pietrosul 
southward, the Carpathians form a 
formidable wall everywhere above 5,000 
feet and often reaching 5,500; the first 
important pass is the Gyimes, at a height 
of about 3,000 feet, through which a rail- 
road passes from Hungary to Rumania. 





A little further to the southwest the 
Oitoz Pass is no higher than 2,775 feet. 
This brings us to the corner, where the 
name of the range changes to Transyl- 
vanian Alps. Just westward of the corner 
one comes, on the Transylvania side, to 
the town of Brasso or Kronstadt, about 
which there has been heavy fighting and 
which is joined with Bucharest by a rail- 
road over the Tomos Pass, at a height of 
about 3,500 feet; this is the main door of 
Rumania, and just inside the door, on the 
slope of the mountains, is Sinaia, the 
Summer hill station of the Rumanian 
King. Further west one comes to the Red 
Tower Pass, where there is really a red 
tower, beneath which the Aluta River 
flows through a narrow mountain gorge 
from Transylvania into Rumania; a road 
and a railroad pass through to Ru- 
mania from Hermannstadt, at the very 
moderate height of 1,154 feet, the lowest 
of all the passes. Further west is the 
Vulkan Pass, 5,326 feet high, on whose 
Transylvania side is Petroseny, in the 
midst of the coalfields, worked, in this 
land of contradictions, by Frenchmen. 
From this point westward to the Iron 
Gates there are no important passes. But 
the Iron Gates—the name really be- 
longs to a reef in the Danube, 
comparable to Hell Gate before it 
was blasted—form a very impor- 
tant highway, both by water and by 
land. 

The waterway is at present in the 
hands of the Rumanians, who are using 
their power to close the Danube to 
steamships carrying Teutonic munitions 
to Bulgaria and Turkey. ° 


Russia and a Separate Peace 


WELL- AUTHENTICATED story 

comes from Russia of semi-official 
negotiations renewed by Germany, in the 
hope of detaching the Russian Empire 
from the cause of the Entente Allies. The 
story is told by M. Rodzianko, President 
of the Imperial Duma, and concerns the 
conversation between M. Protopopoff, 
Vice President of the Duma, and a Ger- 
man diplomatist, attached to the German 
Embassy at Stockholm; the occasion, ap- 
parently, was the passage through 
Sweden of a group of Russian parliamen- 
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tarians on their way to or from England 
and France. 

At the house of a friend in Stockholm 
they found among their fellow-guests the 
German diplomatist referred to, who, ac- 
cording to the President of the Imperial 
Duma, was “both insidious and promis- 
ing.” He did not hide from his auditors 
that the situation of the Central Powers 
was critical, and that Germany, to escape 
from her difficulties, was willing to have 
recourse to heroic remedies. He in- 
sinuated that his Government had very 
exact information as to the altogether 
unexpected surprise which England was 
reserving for Russia after the war. He 
added that the Quadruple Entente could 
not exist in its present shape longer than 
the end of the war; that, sooner or later, 
Russia would see that her allies were 
pursuing only their own interests, and 
cared very little about Russia. In con- 
clusion, he announced that the German 
Government was ready to reach out its 
hand to the Imperial Russian Govern- 
ment, and to begin peace negotiations; 
only a peace immediately concluded could 
save Germany and Russia from England. 
Recognizing the gravity of the hour Ger- 
many would make unexpected concessions 
to Russia. Germany was not opposed to 
the reconstruction of Serbia, nor to the 
compensation of Serbia for injuries re- 
ceived. Germany would, moreover, con- 
sent to settle the Polish question in a 
manner satisfactory to Russia. As for 
the question of the Dardanelles, it could 
be decided at once, in a manner exceed- 
ingly favorable for Russia, since it was 
just there that Russian and German in- 
terests were least in opposition. And 
commercial treaties between the two 
countries could be drawn up very favor- 
able to Russia. 

The President of the Duma tells us 
that M. Protopopoff merely listened, con- 
tenting himself with making a correction, 
whenever any misstatement slipped into 
the recital of the German diplomatist. 
M. Rodzianko concludes his narrative by 
declaring that persons for whom interna- 
tional treaties are “scraps of paper” 
may be listened to, but not answered. 
The Russian armies, in concert with 
those faithful allies who every day be- 


came dearer to Russia, would, with God’s 
aid, know how to forge a solid and lasting 
peace whose treaties could never be trans- 
formed into “scraps of paper.” He 
characterized the German diplomatist’s 
declaration as “ another attempt to shake 
the Allies’ union, which is solid as a 
rock.” 


Forty-four Zeppelin Raids 


N the month ended Oct. 2, 1916, 

there were four Zeppelin raids on 
London, the last attacks being made by 
airships of a newer and larger type. On 
Sept. 2 one Zeppelin was struck while 
flying over the London district and fell 
in flames; in that raid two English civil- 
ians suffered death and thirteen were in- 
jured. In a raid on Sept. 23 two Zeppe- 
lins were destroyed; thirty-eight per- 
sons were killed and 125 wounded. On 
Sept. 24 another raid followed, when 
thirty-six were killed and twenty-seven 
wounded. On Oct. 2 there was a fourth 
raid, when two Zeppelins were brought 
down. There have been in all forty-four 
Zeppelin raids on London—twenty-three 
in 1915, twenty-one in 1916. The total 
killed by the raiders is 431, 1,146 
wounded. No serious material damage 
has been done. 


The Political Status of Crete 


HE Entente Powers have recognized 

the Government recently established 
by Eleutherios Venizelos in the island 
of Crete, and have instructed their Con- 
sular agents to give official effect to this 
recognition. Thus the long, narrow isl- 
and to the south of the Greek capes 
passes through yet one more change of 
government. 

Crete was under the rule of Venice for 
548 years, ending in 1669—four years 
after New York passed from under the 
sway of the Dutch—and it is said that 
the Greek statesman whom we have 
mentioned takes his family name from 
the Venetian republic. Then Crete fell 
under the power of the Turks, and was 
governed as a Turkish vilayet, or ad- 
ministrative province, until 1830, when it 
was made a dependency of the Viceroy 
of Egypt, being thus detached from 
Europe and attached to the African Con- 
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tinent. In 1840 Crete entered an epoch 
of insurrections, its predominantly Greek 
population carrying on a_ perpetual 
guerrilla warfare against the Turkish au- 
thorities, much as the population of Cuba 
did against Spain, and for very similar 
reasons. To bring this period of insur- 
rection to an end, Great Britain, France, 
Russia, and Italy—the four chief powers 
of the present Entente—intervened in 
1898, as the United States, in the same 
year, intervened in Cuba, and constituted 
Crete an autonomous State, with a 
nominal suzerainty of Turkey, but with 
no tribute payable to the Sultan. Cuba, 
liberated in the same year, had been 
almost two centuries longer under the 
yoke—from its discovery by Columbus. 


“Grey’s 


HEN Sir Edward Grey sent to 
neutral Governments on July 7 
the text of the “ Maritime Rights 

Order in Council, 1916,” (printed on 
Page 792 of August CURRENT HISTORY 
MAGAZINE,) he also sent out the following 
memorandum—“ Grey’s Elegy,” the Lon- 
don papers called it—in which the British 
and French Governments explained their 
action: 


At the beginning of the present war the 
allied Governments, in their anxiety to reg- 
ulate their conduct by the principles of the 
law of nations, believed that in the Decla- 
ration of London they would find a suitable 
digest of principles and compendium of work- 
ing rules. They accordingly decided to adopt 
the provisions of the Declaration, not as in 
itself possessing for them the force of law, 
but because it seemed to present in its main 
lines a statement of the rights and the duties 
of belligerents based on the experience of 
previous naval wars. As the present strug- 
gle developed, acquiring a range and char- 
acter beyond all previous conceptions, it be- 
came clear that the attempt made at London 
in time of peace to determine, not only the 
principles of law, but even the forms under 
which they were to be applied, had not pro- 
duced a wholly satisfactory result. As a 
matter of fact, these rules, while not in all 
respects improving the safeguards afforded 
to neutrals, do not provide belligerents with 
the most effective means of exercising their 
admitted rights. 

As events progressed, the Germanic 
powers put forth all their ingenuity to re- 
lax the pressure tightening about them and 
to reopen a channel for supplies; their de- 





Beginning with 1906 the four powers 
recognized certain interests of the King- 
dom of Greece in Crete, and the local 
gendarmerie was organized under Greek 
officers. Two years later, in 1908, Crete 
declared for annexation by Greece, but 
this claim was not admitted by Turkey 
until the close of the first Balkan war, 
in 1912. The treaty of peace between 
Greece and Turkey, which was signed on 
Nov. 14, 1913, formally made Crete a 
part of Greece, and this incorporation 
was recognized by the four powers. After 
less than three years the situation is 
again changed. Crete declares herself 
once more autonomous, and the four 
powers announce their recognition of 
that autonomy. 


Elegy” 


vices comprised innocent neutral commerce 
and involved it in suspicions of enemy 
agency. Moreover, the manifold develop- 
ments of naval and military science, the in- 
vention of new engines of war, the concen- 
tration by the Germanic powers of the 
whole body of their resources on military 
ends, produced conditions altogether differ- 
ent from those prevailing in previous naval 
wars, 

The rules laid down in'the Declaration of 
London could not stand the strain imposed 
by the test of rapidly changing conditions and 
tendencies which could not have been fore- 
seen. 

The allied Governments were forced to 
recognize the situation thus created, and to 
adapt the rules of the Declaration from time 
to time to meet these changing conditions. 

These successive modifications may, per- 
haps, have exposed the purpose of the Allies 
to misconstruction; they have therefore come 
to the conclusion that they must confine 
themselves simply to applying the historic 
and admitted rules of the law of nations. 

The Allies solemnly and unreservedly de- 
clare that the action of their warships, no 
less than the judgments of their prize courts, 
will continue to conform to these principles; 
that they will faithfully fulfill their engage- 
ments, and in particular will observe the 
terrns of all international conventions re- 
garding the laws of war; that, mindful of 
the dictates of humanity, they repudiate ut- 
terly all thought of threatening the lives of 
noncombatants; that they will not without 
cause interfere with neutral property; and 
that if they should, by the action of their 
fleets, cause damage to the interests of any 
merchant acting in good faith, they will al- 
ways be ready to consider his claims and to 
grant him such redress as may be due. 
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The Cause and Effect of the War 


By H. G. Wells 





The Noted Novelist 


This remarkable letter is from Mr. Wells’s latest novel, ‘‘ Mr. Britling Sees It Through,”’ 
(the Macmillan Company,) which is regarded by many critics as his masterpiece. Mr. Brit- 
ling, an English father who has lost his son in the war, is addressing the German parents 
of his son’s former tutor, of whose death he has just learned. The letter is assumed to 
represent the mature views of Mr. Wells and of an influential group of English intellectuals. 


EAR SIR: I am writing this letter 
D to you to tell you I am sending 
back the few little things I had 
kept for your son at his request 
when the war broke out. Especially I 
am sending his violin, 
which -he had asked 
me thrice to convey to 
you. Either it is a 
gift from you or it 
symbolized many 
things for him that 
he connected with 
home and you. I will 
have it packed with 
particular care, and I 
will do all in my 
power to insure its 
safe arrival. 

I want to tell you 
that all the stress 
and: passion of this 
war have not made us 
forget our friend, 
your son. He was one ’©B 
of us, he had our af- 
fection, he had friends 
here who are still his 
friends. We found H. G. 
him honorable and 
companionable, and we share something 
of your loss. I have got together for you 
a few snapshots I chance to possess in 
which you will see him in the sunshine, 
and which will enable you, perhaps, to 
picture a little more definitely than you 
would otherwise do the life he led here. 
There is one particularly that I have 
marked. Our family is lunching out of 
doors, and you will see that next to your 
son is a youngster, a year or so his 
junior, who is touching glasses with him. 
I have put a cross over his head. He 
is my eldest son; he was very dear to 
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me, and he, too, has been killed in this 
war. They are, you see, smiling very 
pleasantly at each other. 

If you think that these two boys have 
both perished, not in some noble cause 
but one against the 
other in a struggle of 
dynasties and bound- 
aries and trade routes 
and tyrannous_ as- 
cendencies, then it 
seems to me that you 
must feel as I feel 
that this war is the - 
most tragic and 
dreadful thing that 
has ever happened to 
mankind. 

If you count dead 
and wounds this is 
the most dreadful 
war in history; for 
“you as for me, it has 
been almost the ex- 
tremity of pefrconal 
i 
Black sorrow. * 

But is it the most 
dreadful war? 

I do not think it is. 
I can write to you and tell you that I 
do indeed believe that our two sons 
have died not altogether in vain. Our 
pain and anguish may not be wasted 
—may be necessary. Indeed, they may 
be necessary. Here am I bereaved and 
wretched—and I hope. Never was the 
fabric of war so black; that I admit. 
But never was the black fabric of war so 
threadbare. At a thousand points the 
light is shining ‘through. 

War is a curtain of dense black fabric 
across all the hopes and kindliness of 
mankind. Yet always it has let through 


* * 














some gleams of light, and now—I am not 
dreaming—it grows threadbare, and here 
and there and at a thousand points the 
light is breaking through. We owe it to 
all these dear youths. 

Our boys have died, fighting one 
against the other. They have been fight- 
ing upon an issue so obscure that your 
German press is still busy discussing 
what it was. For us it was that Belgium 
was invaded and France in danger of 
destruction. Nothing else could have 
brought the English into the field against 
you. But why you invaded Belgium and 
France and whether that might have 
been averted we do not know to this day. 
And still this war goes on and still more 
boys die, and these men who do not fight, 
these men in the newspaper offices and 
in the Ministries plan campaigns and 
strokes and counterstrokes that belong 
to no conceivable plan at all. Except that 
now for them there is something more 
terrible than war. And that is the day 
of reckoning with their own people. 

What have we been fighting for? 
What are we fighting for? Do you know? 
Does any one know? Why am I spend- 
ing what is left of my substance and you 
what is left of yours to keep on this war 
against each other? What have we to 
gain from hurting one another still 
further? Why should we be puppets 
any longer in the hands of crowned fools 
and witless diplomatists? Even if we 
were dumb and acquiescent before, does 
not the blood of our sons now cry out 
to us that this foolery should cease? We 
have let these people send our sons to 
death. 

It is you and I who must stop these 
wars, these massacres of boys. 

Massacres of boys! That indeed is the 
essence of modern war. The killing off 
of the young. It is the destruction of the 
human inheritance, it is the spending 
of all the life and material of the future 
upon present-day hate and greed. Fools 
and knaves, politicians, tricksters, and 
those who trade on the suspicions and 
thoughtless, generous angers of men, 
make wars; the indolence and modesty 
of the mass of men permit them. Are 
you and I to suffer such things until the 
whole fabric of our civilization, that has 
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been so slowly and so laboriously built 
up, is altogether destroyed? 


When I sat down to write to you I had 
meant only to write to you of your son 
and mine. But I feel that what can be 
said in particular of our loss need not be 
said; it can be understood without say- 
ing. What needs to be said and written 
about is this, that war must be put an 
end to and that nobody else but you and 
me and all of us can do it. We have to 
do that for the love of our sons and our 
race and all that is human. War is no 
longer human; the chemist and the 
metallurgist have changed all that. My 
boy was shot through the eye; his brain 
was blown to pieces by some man who 
never knew what he had done. Think 
what that means! * * * It is plain 
to me, surely it is plain to you and ai: 
the world, that war is now a mere putting 
of the torch to explosives that flare out 
to universal ruin. There is nothing for 
one sane man to write to another about 
in these days but the salvation of man- 
kind from war. 

Now, I want you to be patient with 
me and hear me out. There was a time 
in the earlier part of this war when it 
was hard to be patient because there 
hung’ over us the dread of losses and 
disaster. Now we need dread no longer. 
The dreaded thing has happened. Sit- 
ting together as we do in spirit beside 
the mangled bodies of our dead, surely 
we can be as patient as the hills. 

T want to tell you quite plainly and 
simply that I think that Germany, which 
is chief and central in this war, is most 
to blame for this war. Writing to you 
as an Englishman to a German and with 
war still being waged, there must be 
no mistake between us upon :this point. I 
am persuaded that in the decade that 
ended with your overthrow of France in 
1871 Germany turned her face toward 
evil, and that her refusal to treat France 
generously and to make friends with any 
other great power in the world is the 
essential cause of this war. Germany 
triumphed—and she trampled on the 
loser. She inflicted intolerable indigni- 
ties. She set herself to prepare for fur- 
ther aggressions; long before this killing 
began she was making war upon land and 
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sea, launching warships, building strate- 
gic railways, setting up a vast establish- 
ment of war material, threatening, 
straining all the world to keep pace with 
her threats. * * * At last there was 
no choice before any European nation but 
submission to the German will, or war. 
And it was no will to which righteous 
men could possibly submit. It came as 
an illiberal and ungracious will. It was 
the will of Zabern. It is not as if you 
had set yourselves to be an imperial 
people and embrace and unify the world. 
You did not want to unify the world. 
You wanted to set the foot of an intense- 
ly national Germany, a sentimental and 
illiberal Germany, a Germany that treas- 
ured the portraits of your ridiculous 
Kaiser and his litter of sons, a Germany 
wearing uniform, reading black letter, 
and despising every Kultur but her own, 
upon the neck of a divided and humiliated 
mankind. It was an intolerable prospect. 
I had rather the whole world died. 

Forgive me for writing “you.” You 
are as little responsible for that Germany 
as Iam for—Sir Edward Grey. But this 
happened over you; you did not do your 
utmost to prevent it—even as England 
has happened, and I have let it happen 
werme * * * 


When I bring these charges against 
Germany I have little disposition to claim 
any righteousness for Britain. There has 
been small splendor in this war for either 
Germany or Britain or Russia; we three 
have chanced to be the biggest of the 
combatants, but the glory lies with in- 
vincible France. It is France and Bel- 
gium and Serbia who shine as the heroic 
lands. They have fought defensively, 
and beyond all expectation, for dear land 
and freedom. This war for them has 
been a war of simple, definite issues, to 
which they have risen with an entire 
nobility. Englishman and German alike 
may well envy them that simplicity. I 
look to you, as an honest man schooled 
by the fierce lessons of this war, to meet 
me in my passionate desire to see France, 
Belgium, and Serbia emerge restored 
from all this blood and struggle, enlarged 
to the limits of their nationality, vindi- 
cated and secure. Russia I will not write 
about here, let me go on at once to tell you 
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about my own country; remarking only 
that between England and Russia there 
are endless parallelisms. We have simi- 
lar complexities, kindred difficulties. We 
have, for instance, an imported dynasty, 
we have a soul-destroying State Church 
which cramps and poisons the education 
of our ruling class, we have a people out 
of touch with a secretive Government, 
and the same traditional contempt for 
science. We have our Irelands and Po- 
lands. Even our Kings bear a curious 
likeness. * * * 

Politically the British Empire is a 
clumsy collection of strange accidents. It 
is a thing as little to be proud of as the 
outline of a flint or the shape of a potato. 
For the mass of English people India and 
Egypt and all that side of our system 
mean less than nothing; our trade is 
something they do not understand, our 
imperial wealth something they do 
not share. Britain has been a group 
of four democracies caught in the net of a 
vast yet casual imperialism; the com- 
mon man here is in a state of political ~ 
perplexity from the cradle to the grave. 
None the less there is a great people here 
even as there is a great people in Russia, 
a people with a soul and character of its 
own, a people of unconquerable kindliness 
and with a peculiar genius, which still 
struggle toward will and expression. We 
have been beginning that same great ex- 
periment that France and America and 
Switzerland and China are making—the 
experiment of democracy. It is the 
newest form of human association, and 
we are still but half awake to its needs 
and necessary conditions. For it is idle 
to pretend that the little city democracies 
of ancient times were comparable to the 
great essays in practical republicanism 
that mankind is making today. This age 
of the democratic republics that dawn is 
a new age. It has not yet lasted for a 
century, not for a paltry hundred years. 
* * * All new things are weak 
things; a rat can kill a man-child with 
ease; the greater the destiny, the weaker 
the immediate self-protection may be. 
And to me it seems that your complete 
and perfect imperialism, ruled by Ger- 
mans for Germans, is in its scope and 
outlook a more antiquated and smaller, 
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and less noble thing than these sprawling 
emergent giant democracies of the West 
that struggle so confusedly against 
it. * * * 

But that we do struggle confusedly, 
with pitiful leaders and infinite waste 
and endless delay; that it is to our in- 
disciplines and to the dishonesties and 

tricks our incompleteness provokes, that 
' the prolongation of this war is to be 
ascribed, I readily admit. At the out- 
break of this war I had hoped to - 
militarism felled within a year. * * 

I do not think you Germans realize 
how steadily you were conquering the 
world before this war began. Had you 
given half the energy and intelligence 
you have spent. upon this war to the 
peaceful conquest of men’s minds and 
spirits, I believe that you would have 
taken the leadership of the world tran- 
quilly—no man disputing. Your science 
was five years, your social and economic 
organization was a quarter of a century 
in front of ours. * * * Never has 
it so lain in the power of a great people 
to lead and direct mankind toward the 
world republic and universal peace. It 
needed but a certain generosity of the 
imagination. * * * 

But your Junkers, your Imperial Court, 
your foolish vicious Princes; what were 
such dreams to them? * * * With 
an envious satisfaction they hurled all 





the accomplishment of Germany into the 
fires of war. * * * 

Your boy, as no doubt you know, 
dreamed constantly of such a world peace 
as this that I foreshadow; he was more 
generous than his country. He could 
envisage war and hostility only as mis- 
understanding. He thought that a world 
that could explain itself clearly would 
surely be at peace. He was scheming 
always therefore for the perfection and 
propagation of Esperanto or Ido, or some 
such universal link. My youngster, too, 
was full of a kindred and yet larger 
dream, the dream of human science, 
which knows neither King nor country 
nor race. * * * 

These boys, these hopes, this war has 
killed. * " 

Let us make ourselves watchers and 
guardians of the order of the 
work * * * 

If only for love of our dead. * * * 

Let us pledge ourselves to service. 
Let us set ourselves with all our minds 
and all our hearts to the perfecting and 
working out of the methods of democracy 
and the ending forever of the Kings and 
Emperors and priestcrafts and the bands 
of adventurers, the traders and owners 
and forestallers who have betrayed man- 
kind into this morass of hate and blood 
—in which our sons are lost—in which 
we flounder still. * * * 


Paying the Price for Citizenship 


Eden Phillpotts, the English novelist, voices the present British war spirit 
in the closing passage of his latest book, “ The Green Alleys,” in these words: 


That’s why I ask for conscription, to help the young men see they can’t have 


anything for nothing. * * * 


To be content to be an Englishman and take 


the privilege as a matter of course: What an insult to your mother! * * * 





It is something to look around the world and be English today. And it will be 
something bigger still a year hence. Too big a thing, indeed, to take for nothing 
—surely a thing to strengthen a man’s mind with reverence and quicken his 
heart with prides * * * Everybody’s up against it today, from God on 
his throne to the smallest girl-child sewing buttons on a soldier’s coat. We’re 
recasting the whole world in the crucible of this war, and if it’s the Almighty’s 
master-work to see that the new-born earth shall roll sweeter and wiser through 
His heaven afterward, it’s ours, to the least of us, to help stoke the furnace 
fires and purge the dross from the melting pot. 
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The War’s Legacy of Hatred 


By Maurice Maeterlinck 





Belgian Essayist and Dramatist 


{Translated from Les Annales, Paris, for CurRReNT HISTORY MAGAZINE] 


EFORE we reach the end of this 
B war, whose days of grief and ter- 
ror now seem to be numbered, let 
us weigh for the last time in our 
minds the words of hatred and maledic- 
tion which it has so often wrung from us. 

We have to deal 
with the strangest of 
enemies. He has de- . 
liberately, _— scientifi- 
cally, in full posses- 
sion of his senses, 
without necessity or 
excuse, revived all 
the crimes which we 
had believed to be 
forever buried in the 
barbarous past. He 
has trampled under 
foot all the precepts 
which the human race 
had so painfully 
gleaned out of the 
cruel darknesses of its 
origins; he has vio- 
justice, of humanity, 
of loyalty, of honor, 
from the highest, which almost touch the 
divine, to the simplest and most ele- 
mentary, which still appertain to the 
lower orders. There is no longer any 
doubt on this point; the proof of it has 
been established and re-established, the 
certitude definitively acquired. 

But, on the other hand, it is no less 
certain that the enemy has displayed 
virtues which it would not be right for us 
to deny; for one honors one’s self by recog- 
nizing the valor of those whom one com- 
bats. He has gone-to death in deep, com- 
pact, disciplined masses, with a blind, ob- 
stinate, hopeless heroism, for which his- 
tory furnishes no example equally som- 
bre, and which often has compelled our 
admiration and our pity. 

I am well aware that this heroism is 
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not like that which we love. For us 
heroism should be, above all, voluntary, 
free from all restraint, active, ardent, 
joyous, spontaneous; whereas with them 
it is mixed with much of servility, of pas- 
sivity, of sadness, of gloomy, ignorant 
mass submission, and 
of fears more or 
- less base. Yet in a 
moment of peril these 
distinctions vanish 
for the most part; no 
force on earth could 
drive toward death 
a nation that did not 
have within itself the 
will to confront death. 
i Our soldiers have 
not deceived them- 
selves on this point. 
Ask those who return 
from the _ trenches. 
They execrate the 
enemy; they have a 
horror of the ag- 
gressor, unjust, arro- 
gant, gross, too often 
cruel and perfidious; 
they do not hate the man, they pity him; 
and, after the battle, in the defenseless 
wounded or the disarmed prisoner they 
recognize with astonishment a brother in 
misery who, like themselves, has been 
trying to do his duty, and who has laws 
which he considers high and necessary. 
Underneath the intolerable enemy they 
see the unfortunate mortal who likewise 
is bearing the burden of life. 

Leaving out of account the unpardon- 
able aggression and the inexpiable vio- 
lation of treaties, very little is lacking 
to make this war, despite its madness, a 
bloody but magnificent testimonial of 
grandeur, of heroism, of the spirit of 
sacrifice. Humanity was ready to raise 
itself above itself, to surpass all that it 
had achieved up to this hour. And it 
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has done it. We had not known of na- 
tions that were capable, through months 
and years, of renouncing their rest, their 
security, their wealth, their well-being, 
all that they possessed and loved, even 
life itself. “co accomplish what they be- 
lieved to = -2eir duty. We had never seen 
whole nations that were able to under- 
stand and admit that the happiness of 
each of those living at the moment of trial 
does not count when it is 2 question of 
the honor of those no longer living or of 
the happiness of those not yet living. 

Here we stand on summits that had 
never before been attained. And if, on 
the part of our enemies, this unexampled 
renunciation had not been poisoned at its 
source, if the war which they wage 
against us had been as beautiful, as 
loyal, as generous, as chivalrous as that 
which we wage against them, one might 
believe that it was to be the last war, 
and that it was to end, not in mortal 
combat, but in the awakening from a 
bad dream with a noble and fraternal 
astonishment. They have not permitted 
this to be so; and it is their deception, 
we may rest assured, that the future 
will have the greatest difficulty in par- 
doning. 

Now, what are we going to do? Must 
we go on hating to the end of our days? 
Hatred is the heaviest load that man 
can bear on this earth, and we should 
be bowed down by the burden. But, on 
the other hand, we do not wish to be 
again the victims of trust and love. 
Here once more our soldiers, in their 
clear-eyed simplicity and nearness to 


truth, anticipate the future and teach 
us what is best to do and not to do. As 
we have seen, they do not hate the ‘in- 
dividual, but they do not trust him. 
They do not see the human being in 
him unitii he 


is without arms. They 








—— 


know from sad experience that as long 
as he has weapons he does not resist 
the mad impulse to injure, to betray, 
to kill, and that he becomes good only 
when he is powerless. 

Is he thus by nature, or has he been 
made thus by those who lead him? Have 
the chiefs carried away the whole nation, 
or has the whole nation driven its 
chiefs? Have the leaders made the 
people like themselves, or have the peo- 
ple chosen the leaders and supported 
them only because they resembled them- 
selves? Did the disease come from be- 
low or from above, or was it every- 
where? This is the great obscure point 
of the awful adventure. It is not easy 
to explain, and it is still less easy to 
find an excuse. 

If they prove that they have been de- 
ceived and corrupted by their masters, 
they are proving at the same time that 
they are less intelligent, less firmly 
grounded in justice, honor, and human- 
ity—in a word, less civilized—than those 
whom they pretend to have a right to 
subjugate in the name of a superiority 
which their own demonstration annihi- 
lates; on the other hand, if they do not 
prove that their errors, their perfidies, 
and their cruelties, which it is no longer 
possible to deny, are to be imputed 
solely to their masters, these sins fall 
back upon their own heads with all their 
pitiless weight. I do not know how they 
will escape the jaws of this dilemma, 
nor what decision will be rendered by 
the future, which is wiser than the past, 
even as the morning, to quote the old 
Slavic proverb, is wiser than the night. 
Meanwhile let us imitate the prudence 
of our admirable soldiers, who know bet- 
ter than we do what path to follow. 
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Situation of the Jews in Russia 


By Henry Sliozberg 


Jurist, Chairman of Jewish Relief Committee in Petrograd, Former Counsel to 
Russian Minister of Interior 


This luminous and deeply discerning summary of the present situation of the Jews in 


Russia, and their future prospects, was written in the form of a letter to Professor Sainuel 
Harper of the University of Chicago. Mr. Sliozberg is an authority on Russian law, being 
counselor in Petrograd of one of the largest American insurance companies, and has been an 
active communal worker among the Jews of Russia for nearly three decades. 


URING the years just preceding 
D the war the Jews in Russia were 
passing through a_ grievous 
period; the Government’s anti- 
Semitism had increased, being expressed 
in a more intensified system of limita- 
tions of rights and in a tendency to ex- 
tend this system not only by the applica- 
tion of already existing limitations but 
also by the elaboration of new legislation. 
The laws concerning Jews have always 
been characterized by a _ remarkable 
vagueness; they had to do with such ele- 
mentary human rights as the right to 
live in this or that locality, the right 
to carry on trade and industry, the right 
to receive an education, and so forth; 
yet these laws constantly and invariably 
raised doubts when they had to be ap- 
plied to the complicated and varied con- 
ditions of life which did not fit into the 
framework of the prohibitory laws. They 
were so all-embracing that the mere ap- 
plication of the laws in a more restrictive 
or in a more liberal sense, without any 
change in the law itself, would mean 
either the oppression of many millions of 
Jews in Russia or a slight alleviation of 
their condition. 


Official Anti-Semitism 


The vital interests of this population 
and the corresponding interests of the 
whole population were therefore more de- 
pendent on the practice in the applica- 
tion of the laws than on the laws them- 
selves. It was the Government’s policy 
to adapt the administrative apparatus of 
circulars and edicts to the requirements 
of its anti-Semitic state of mind. The 
Government did not need to issue new re- 
strictive laws in order to manifest its 
anti-Semitism; the same results—restric- 
tion and limitation—could be secured by 


a simple circular or by an edict of the 
Senate. 

This is why it was always possible 
for every local administrator—not to 
speak of persons in the Higher Central 
Government, from Governors of prov- 
inces down to the lowest police agents— 
to follow their individual policy with re- 
gard to the Jews. At any given moment 
one could divide Russia into regions, and, 
on a general background of absence of 
rights, note that the situation of the 
Jews was comparatively better or 
worse, according to the administrator of 
the district, although the laws were 
equally binding for all localities. There 
was still greater variety according to 
epochs, in spite of absence of new legisla- 
tive measures. 

For more than twenty-five years I 
have beén in very close touch with the 
question of the application of the re- 
strictive laws on Jews, and I must state 
that there never was a more oppressive 
period than that of the several years 
just preceding the war. Without the 
enactment of any new laws, the noose 
of legal limitations on Jews was pulled 
tighter every month by interpretative 
circulars of the Minister of the Interior, 
Maklakov, and by edicts of the Senate, 
under the direction of the Minister of 
Justice, Shcheglovitov. 

[These two Ministers resigned in June, 1915, 
under the pressure of public opinion.—Trans- 
lator.] 

Again the political law was confirmed 
of the direct correspondence between the 
increase of reaction in general and the 
increase of Governmental anti-Semitism. 
The Jewish question has for a long time 
been a political question; and recently, 
from 1905 on, it has been the main axle 
around which turned the wheel of re- 
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action. The centre from which the re- 
action derived its strength supplied the 
Governmental circles with the energy in 
their anti-Semitism. This centre was 
the frank, and, to a greater degree, the 
concealed, activity, of the so-called Coun- 
cil of the United Nobility, which intro- 
duced in the Governmental circles the 
policy of limitations on the rights of 
Jews. 


To Bar Jews From Army 


Immediately before the war the United 
Nobility began to take the initiative, to 
put through a law excluding Jews from 
the army, and substituting for military 
service in the case of Jews either taxes in 
money or a special form of military serv- 
ice. This project of the law naturally 
met with the approval of the former 
Minister of War Sukhomlinov, who was 
acting under the direct influence of the 
Chief of the General Staff, General 
Yanushkevich, one of the most active 
members of: the Council of the United 
Nobility. Perhaps in no other branch of 
public life has anti-Semitism been im- 
posed from above with such insistence as 
in the military. 

The documents on this side of the 
question are unbelievably eloquent. Dur- 
ing the last years before the war there 
was no instance of the promotion of a 
Jewish soldier to the rank of non-com- 
missioned officer; Jewish volunteer re- 
cruits were unable, without the help of 
special protection, to gain admittance to 
regiments of their choice; and the atti- 
tude of the regimental officers toward 
the Jewish soldiers was tinged with hate, 
and inspired constant animosity toward 
them in the army. Just as the attitude 
of the Minister of the Interior always 
went rapidly down the hierarchic ladder 
to the very lowest steps, so the attitude 
of the Minister of War, and, particularly, 
that of the Chief of the General Staff, 
was passed on to the lowest commanding 
ranks in the army. 

Thus Governmental anti-Semitism 
reached its highest point during the last 
few years, and, similarly, the legislative 
bodies showed the same degree of anti- 
Semitism. To one who knows Russian 
political life it is quite clear that both the 


Third and the Fourth Dumas, in their 
majorities, performed simply the wishes 
of the Government and were under the 
exclusive influence of the Governmental 
policy. Though there could be differ- 
ence of opinion on any general question 
among the parties forming the majority 
of the Duma, nevertheless, on the Jew- 
ish question—the main axle of reaction 
—unanimity prevailed. The Octobrist 
Party, trained to obedience from the 
time of the late Stolypin, never had the 
courage to give evidence of its com- 
parative liberalism when it came to the 
Jewish question. 


Masses Sound at Heart 
On the other hand, the better section 


of Russian public opinion remained true | 


to the best traditions of genuine liberal- 
ism. It always recognized, as did the 
Jews, that the Governmental anti-Semit- 
ism. It always recognized, as did the 
weapon of reaction, that reaction and 
anti-Semitism were Siamese twins. 
Therefore, not by reason of any agree- 
ment, but by a common, similar under- 
standing of the political situation, the 
Jews always went hand in hand with 
the genuinely liberal groups of the 
public. The latter, struggling against 
reaction, also struggled against the 
Governmental policy toward the Jews; 
and the Jews, fighting for their civil 
and national rights, fought reaction. If 
one adds that anti-Semitism in Russia 
has never had any roots, or at least any 
deep roots, in the psychology of the 
broad popular masses, it becomes clear 
that the Jews of Russia had no ground 
for refusing to believe in a brighter 
future, and confidently to wait till the 
gloom of reaction should be dispelled, 
and with it the limitations for the Jews. 

Such was the situation in the Jewish 
question when the war broke out. Con- 
temporaries will never forget, and his- 
tory will certainly note, the general en- 
thusiasm which seized also upon the 
Jewish population of Russia in August, 
1914. It would have been hard to pre- 
sume a few weeks before that the Jew- 
ish population, so oppressed and ex- 
hausted morally and physically, would 
be able to show such enthusiasm for the 
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common cause of Russia. But such was 
the fact. Instinctively, the whole Jew- 
ish population felt that events of world 
importance were beginning, and that 
these events must lead to a _ general, 
radical change and to a revaluation of 
all values. 


Jews, together with others, felt in- 
stinctively that this was a war of lib- 
eration. The Jews also showed every 
variety of public enthusiasm. The gen- 
eral state of mind of the Jews was re- 
flected in the declarations of represen- 
tatives of various parties and national 
groups in the Imperial Duma, not ex- 
cluding Jewish representatives. 

But the army that went to the front 
did not witness this general state of 
mind; it went off to the war, educated 
during the preceding years in the policy 
of Sukhomlinov and General Yanush- 
kevich. 

Propaganda in the Army 


Military operations began in Poland, 
and from the very first day one was 
made to feel the extremely aggravated 
Jewish-Polish relations. I shall not stop 
to describe in detail these relations. By 
indisputable documents and facts it is, 
however, established that there was an 
unheard-of propaganda in the army of 
calumnies against the Jews—calumnies 
which gradually developed into legends 
of Jewish espionage. These legends 
found a solid backing, already prepared, 
and, in the main, they were supported 
by the fact that the army met in the 
Jewish population of Poland, as well as 
of Galicia, a society quite strange to it, 
differing from the Jewish population of 
Russia both in language and in external 
appearance. 


The customary and inevitable occur- 
rence of separate instances of excesses, 
which in many places reached the point 
of destruction of property, immediately 
terrified the local Jewish population. 
This state of mind supported the 
estrangement, which, in turn, kept alive 
the legends which were being spread 
along the whole front. The very same 
stories, all absolutely absurd, were spread 
everywhere, finding an echo in the orders 
of the higher army commanders, under 
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the direction and leadership of the Chief 
of Staff of the Imperial Commander in 
Chief, General Yanushkevich, the author 
of the law to exclude Jews from the army 
and a member of the Council of the 
United Nobility. 

The result of all this was the issuing 
of military orders referring exclusively 
to the Jewish population. The wholesale 
expulsion of Jews from various cities and 
towns laid the foundation for the so- 
called fugitive movement. Fugitives be- 
gan to rush to Warsaw from the locali- 
ties near the line of battle, and very soon 
there were gathered in Warsaw more 
than 120,000 fugitives, left without roof 
or food. Gradually the attitude toward 
the Jewish population began to influence 
the attitude toward Jewish soldiers and, 
in general, toward all Jews having to do 
with the army. Hundreds of documents, 
absolutely authentic, testify to the con- 
stant issuing of orders by commanders 
of armies and by the staff of the Com- 
mander in Chief, referring not only to, 
the Jewish population, but also to the 
Jews in the army. The Jewish popula- 
tion was literally dumfounded by the 
events which followed, feeling them with 
particular sensitiveness because of the 
crisis just experienced. The next events 
—the wholesale expulsion of Jews from 
the provinces of Kovno and Courland 
even before military operations had 
reached these localities—created an at- 
mosphere of complete perplexity and de- 
jection. 

One must note that by this time the 
difference between the attitude of the 
military and the civil authorities toward 
the Jews had become clear. Not as the 
result of a weakening of Governmental 
anti-Semitism, but by reason of the real- 
ization of the economic and social con- 
sequences of the policy adopted by the 
army commanders in their relations to 
Jews, the Government, in a series of 
representations, attempted to temper the 
severity of the military orders. The 
Government was able to stop the whole- 
sale expulsions of the Jewish population 
from the western provinces, gradually 
substituting an expulsion of the entire 
population from localities threatened by 
the enemy. 





Breach in So-Called Pale 


Under the influence of the expulsions, 
and as the result of the occupation by 
the enemy of certain portions of the 
western provinces, a breach was made 
in the so-called Pale of Settlement. At 
first Jews were forcibly transferred to 
eastern provinces, (Voronezh and Penza.) 
On Aug. 4, 1915, came the well-known 
order of the Council of Ministers, and, in 
a circular, the Minister of Interior, Prince 
Shchebatov, stopped temporarily, until a 
general revision of the laws on Jews, 
the application of the restrictive law on 
residence of Jews in the interior prov- 
inces of Russia, not excluding Siberia, 
except the capitals, Petrograd and Mos- 
cow, regions under the authority of the 
military, the Territory of the Don Armies, 
the Ter and Kuban Territories in the 
Caucasus, and cities under the control of 
the Minister of the Court. 

This measure, which at any other time 
would have meant a considerable reform 
in the field of the Jewish question, could 
not, however, make a serious impression 
when expulsion of Jews from western 
provinces continued to be the practice. 
One cannot deny that the Jewish popula- 
tion received this measure, essentially one 
of beneficence, with distrust, which has 
not been dispelled at this moment of 
writing. For the Jews this was simply 
a measure called forth by the war. It 
was felt that, if the attitude toward the 
Jews was not radically altered, this 
measure might be repealed after the war, 
if it were not sanctioned by the legisla- 
tive authorities. 

The present phase of the Government’s 
policy with regard to the Jews is, there- 
fore, somewhat different from that which 
we had before. If a few months ago, as 
I have pointed out, the Governmental au- 
thorities opposed, to a certain~ degree, 
the spreading of malicious calumnies 
against the Jews, and repealed certain 
measures taken by the military author- 
ities, now, however, there is no such at- 
titude of opposition, and the best evi- 
dence of this fact is the well-known cir- 
cular of Jan. 9, 1916, of the former Min- 
ister of the Interior, Hvostov, which gave 
rise to an interpellation in the Duma. 

It is clear to any one acquainted with 
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the internal life of Russia that a bitter 
internal struggle is going on, with the 
war as a general background, between, 
the Government and the various organ- 
izations of Russian society. In this 
struggle, which is a struggle of reaction 
against liberal tendencies, the Jewish 
question continues to play the same réle 
which it played before the war—the rdle 
of a lightning rod, all the more necessary 
because the war has introduced notable 
complications into the internal life of the 
country. Now here, now there, attempts 
are being made to put off on the Jews 
the responsibility for the high cost of 
living and for various other manifesta- 
tions of disorder. 

[The circular, addressed to local Governors, 
Suggested that the Jews were responsible 
for the increase in the cost of living because 
of speculative operations conducted by them, 
and urged that local officials keep their eyes 
open to this possibility. The circular was not 
made public at the time, and the Minister 
interpreted this as indicating that it was 
simply a measure of precaution, and not in 
any sense a measure of anti-Semitic propa- 
ganda.—Translator.] 


Aid from Duma Progressives 


A very important factor bearing on 
this Jewish question was the formation 
in the Imperial Duma of the Progressive 
members; apart from its general political 
significance, the Progressives indicated 
the practical isolation of the Government 
in the popular representative bodies. The 
Progressives had a direct relation to the 
Jewish question, for its program included 
certain points indicating a desire and 
tendency to relieve the weight of the re- 
strictive laws on Jews. But unfortunate- 
ly the expectations inspired by the Pro- 
gressives—expectations, however, which 
not all had _ entertained—were not 
realized, and at the present moment it 
has become clear that the Jews cannot 


expect from the Progressives in the near- 


future, in view of the policy being 
adopted by the Government, any 
amelioration of their position. 

But at the same time one must note 
that there is no Jewish group, repre- 
senting this or that political tendency, 
which would not recognize that the events 
that are taking place today, so far as 
they affect the Jews, are simply the 
fruit of the policy of the last ten years, 
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and that neither the war itself nor the 
events connected with it—that is, all that 
preceded the war—created that strained 
situation which is now felt. All recognize 
that now, as formerly, the solution of the 
Jewish question is closely connected with 
the solution of the general question of 
the internal policy in Russia. Reaction 
will be accompanied by anti-Semitism. 
All thinking Jewish groups, who are able 
to understand the political events that are 
taking place, are absolutely unanimous 
on this point. They are unanimous in 
the belief that after the war reaction 
must give way to a liberal régime, and 
that therefore the Jewish question, 
though at the present moment in a most 
difficult situation, is not, however, with- 
out hope. 

Concerning the attitude of the Jews 
toward the war itself, one must note 
that there is not a single category among 
Russian Jews which would not bind its 
lot to the lot of Russia in general and 
see in a Russian victory the guarantee 
of well-being for Russia, and, in par- 
ticular, for the Jews within Russia. This 
attitude is dictated especially by the 
realization that the 7,000,000 Jews of 
Russia are so closely attached to Russia 
in their moral and material interests 
that it is quite impossible for them to 
think of their own welfare except in 
terms of the welfare of Russia. Think- 
ing Jews have always recognized that 
Germany is the home of anti-Semitism, 
and that the most reactionary elements 
in Russia have been the officials of Ger- 
man origin. Thinking Jews believe that 
the more decisive the victory the quicker 
will Russia proceed along the road of 
progress in her internal life. 


Victory in this war will not be a vic- 
tory of the Government, but a victory 
of the people, a victory of the social 
forces, and, in view of the constant op- 
position of Government to society, the 
coming victory will mean the victory of 
these same social forces. The social 
forces of Russia have always been op- 
posed to reaction, and, by this same fact, 
opposed to the main flag of reaction— 
anti-Semitism. 

Recognizing all this, we are now pass- 
ing through a very complicated state of 
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mind. Jews are experiencing great bit- 
terness; they are outraged by the injury 
to their national and human feelings and 
their feelings of common citizenship. 
This bitterness increases as the attitude 
dictated by the spheres of the command- 
ing personnel of the army does injury 
not only to their material and civil rights, 
but also to their national rights. The 
prohibition to publish newspapers in the 
Jewish popular language has made a 
crushing impression, equal only to the 
impression resulting from the wholesale 
expulsions from the provinces of Kovno 
and Courland. The Jewish population 
has been deprived of proper leadership, 
and it is therefore very difficult for an 
outside observer to grasp the actual state 
of mind of the Jews. 


To what has been said I must add that 
Jewish political circles were astounded 
by the impudence of two Jews who took 
part, it would seem, in some kind of 
declaration against Russia, addressed to 
the President of the United States, 
drawn up in Stockholm in the name of all 
non-Russian elements of the empire. I 
stand very close to all Jewish political 
spheres, and must testify directly that 
these persons are unknown to Jewish 
political leaders in Russia and that they 
had no authorization from any Jewish 
groups or circles. 


[Maxim Gorky, the distinguished Russian 
author, discusses the situation of the Jews 
in Russia from a different viewpoint; his 
brief article will be found on Page 275 of this 
issue of CURRENT History MAGAZINE. The 
two articles are especially interesting as evi- 
dence of the transition period through which 
Russia is now passing, as proved by the 
recent sudden changes in the Cabinet. No 
parallel to this situation is found in modern 
European history. Apparently the Russian 
Government has difficulty in finding reac- 
tionaries in the bureaucratic circles who are 
Strong enough intellectually to meet the de- 
mands due to the war. After having tried 
nearly all the eligible bureaucrats in the last 
two years and having found them wanting, as 
their frequent dismissals show, the Govern- 
ment finally turned to the public. The latest 
appointment, that of M. Prototopov as Min- 
ister of the Interior, is a distinct departure 
from the old policies of the Czar’s Govern- 
ment. While Prototopov is a man of no 
unusual ability or reputation, he is still 
neither bureaucrat nor reactionary, and his 
appointment encourages the liberals—EpItTor 
CURRENT History MaGaZINeE. ] 
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[GERMAN VIEW] 


The Central Powers Standing Fast 


By H. H. von Mellenthin 
Foreign Editor New-Yorker Staats-Zeitung 


HE new great surprise of the 
weeks from Sept. 15 to Oct. 15 
was the extension of the theatre 
of the world war to the extreme 
western waters of the Atlantic, close to 
the American coast. This was brought 
about by the appearance and activity of 
the German submarine U-53 under com- 
mand of Captain Lieut. Hans Rose. 
From a military viewpoint, the opening 
of a new war theatre in these waters 
must be considered in connection with 
the general situation. That Lieutenant 
Rose did not make this long and danger- 
ous journey merely to leave his card at 
Newport as a polite gentleman, or to 
convey the official mail to the German 
Ambassador, must have been clear to 
every one at the moment. That the 
submarine intended merely to destroy a 
few ships, then to return to her home 
pert, is equally improbable. 

The real purpose of this unique trip 
becomes apparent, however, when one 
recalls the words of thee German Im- 
perial Chancellor in his recent speech 
in the Reichstag with regard to the 
“effective weapons” that must be em- 
ployed against England, the “most sel- 
fish, bitterest, and most tenacious en- 
emy.” The U-boat which carried the war 
to this side of the Atlantic belongs to 
these “effective weapons.” It is effec- 
tive because its employment complies 
completely with the stipulations of in- 
ternational law as far as it covers the 
present case, and with the assurances 
which Berlin gave in reply to the Wash- 
ington note of April 18 of this year. 

It is an effective weapon, from a mili- 
tary standpoint, because it menaces Eng- 
land’s communication with the principal 
source of munitions, supplies, and every 
other sort of war material. This menace 
brings a grave shock to England. Britain 





had anticipated this danger. It was con- 
cern on this point that prompted the re- 
cent allied memorandum to neutral Gov- 
ernments, protesting against the admis- 
sion of submarines to neutral ports. 

In order to understand the inner con- 
nection between this submarine achieve- 
ment and the main situation the words 
quoted from the German Chancellor’s 
speech must be regarded in connection 
with certain statements made by The 
London Times. That newspaper has 
warned its readers against unjustified 
jubilation over the successes recorded thus 
far by the great allied offensive on the 
western front. It asserts that the tre- 
mendous questions at issue cannot be 
solved upon one war theatre alone. Con- 
cerning the general situation it admits 
that the plan of the Allies to bar Ger- 
many’s way to the Near East has mis- 
carried. The London organ has desig- 
nated Rumania as the theatre where a 
decision must come, and the establish- 
ment of the Balkan “ through-route ” as 
the principal aim for which Germany 
took up arms. Thus, the present military 
situation is, as The London Times itself 
concedes, favorable for the Central 
Powers. 

England, however, is the enemy 
against which the U-boat weapon must 
be employed. As long as England is not 
hit harder than she has been hit thus 
far, prospects of peace will not improve. 
Not until England feels in her own body 
the pangs of this terrible war plague, 
will the manifold rumors of peace de- 
velop into tangible possibilities. Not un- 
til then will the most selfish, bitterest, 
and most tenacious foe be forced into a 
desire for peace. 


The Plight of Rumania 
As for the speed, or lack of it, of the 


general military development in Europe, 
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RUMANIAN BATTLE FRONTS: ALONG THE DANUBE TO THE SOUTH AND IN THE 
MOUNTAIN PASSES LEADING TO TRANSYLVANIA ON THE NORTH 


the events of the Rumanian campaign 
may be looked upon as the prospective 
pacemakers. These events already have 
led King Ferdinand to cry to the Allies 
for help. Rumania, which, he said, has 
risked her all by entering the war, must 
not be left to share the fate of Belgium 
and Serbia. 

After suffering a severe defeat in the 
Eastern Dobrudja about the middle of 
September, the Russo-Rumanian forces 
were taken back to the new line Rasova- 
Cobadin-Tuzla, which they still maintain 
at this writing. In these new positions 
they are guarding the railway line 
Czernawoda-Megidia-Constanza. Czerna- 
woda is the second strongly fortified 
Danube bridgehead, the first, Tutrakan 
(Turtukai) having fallen to Field Mar- 
shal von Mackensen in the first days of 
the offensive. Constanza is the terminal 
of the railway Bucharest-Czernawoda- 
Constanza and is the principal Rumanian 
port on the Black Sea. 

This seaport forms a convenient place 





of landing for Russian reinforcements. 
It must, therefore, be closed before the 
armies of von Mackensen can continue 
their march in the Southern Dobrudja, 
overrun the northern part of the prov- 
ince, and cross the Danube, carrying the 
campaign into Rumania proper. 

It was in Constanza that, in the Sum- 
mer of 1914, the now historic meeting 
between Czar Nicholas and the Rumanian 
King Carol took place, a meeting which 
crowned the Russian efforts to conciliate 
Rumania. 

But the name of the city leads memory 
back into more ancient days of history. 
At Constanza ends the wall, traversing 
the whole of the Dobrudja, built by the 
Roman Emperor Trajan, (98-117 A. D.) 
Circumstances again and again repeat 
themselves, though thousands of years 
may lie between them. That which 
caused the Roman Emperor to build this 
wall has now prompted the Rumanians 
and Russians, in their retreat to the 
north, to select this line for their de- 
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fense. The line is considerably strength- 
ened by the topographical conditions. 
The terrain in front of it is a valley, 
stretching as far as six kilometers within 
Constanza. Immediately behind the 
swamps rise the walls, one made of 
earth, the other of stone. 

The Rumanians carried out an action 
on their southern front which, for its 
adventurous character and its failure, 
stands unique in this whole war. This 
was the crossing of the Danube over a 
hastily constructed pontoon bridge. A 
force of 15,000 or 16,000 men crossed on 
Oct. 3 near Rahova, (Liahova.) Without 
artillery, they began to march into the 
enemy’s realm. Austro-Hungarian mon- 
itors in the Danube destroyed the pon- 

~ toon bridge behind them. Bulgarian 
forces from the fortress of Rustschuk 
went to meet the invaders and drove 
them back toward the river bank. Find- 
ing the bridge destroyed, the Rumanians 
continued their flight-like retirement fur- 
ther eastward in the direction of the 
fortress of the Tutrakan bridgehead, 
soon to meet Bulgarian forces coming 
from that fortress. Thus taken between 
two fires and engaged from front and 
rear, the invaders were almost complete- 
ly annihilated. 

Reports vary as to the details of the 
outcome of this unique adventure, but its 
utter failure is an acknowledged fact. 

The “rolling up” of the Rumanian 
military forces that had invaded Sieben- 
buergen through the Transylvanian Al- 
pine passes and partly through the Car- 
pathians has begun. The military situa- 
tion on this front, the further develop- 
ment of which is to decide the Rumanian 
campaign and the fate of Rumania, is, 
at the middle of October, as follows: 

1. The Rumanian First Army was put 
almost completely hors de combat in the 
three days’ battle between Hermann- 
stadt and Rothenturm Pass. The vic- 
tory of the Teutonic forces was crowned 
by the equally bold and cleverly executed 
encircling movement on the part of the 
Bavarians, who occupied the southern 
part of the pass. 

2. The Rumanian Second Army had 
vainly tried to take a hand in the battle 
of Hermannstadt. The First Army de- 


feated, the second was engaged by the 
troops of General von Falkenhayn, the 
victor of Hermannstadt, and thrown 
back from the Alt. River, above Fogaras, 
to the Rumanian frontier. The decisive 
three-day main battle was fought for 
and around Kronstadt. Kronstadt fell, 
Toerzburg, twenty-two kilometers to the 
southwest, was taken, and the Ruma- 
nians were crowded into the Toerzburg 
Pass and are now being pursued. 

3. The Rumanian troops who in con- 
junction with Russian contingents had 
invaded Hungary through the passes of 
the wooded Carpathians from the east, 
have been forced to retire before the ad- 
vance of the Austro-Hungarian troops 
under General von Arz, in the Guergeny 
Mountains. Szekely Undarhely (Ober- 
hellen) was reoccupied by the Teutons 
and the positions on the Baba Ludowa 
were pushed forward. The exits from 
the Hargitta and Barot Mountains into 
the upper and lower Alt valleys were 
taken. The entire Russo-Rumanian 
northern army is being driven in an east- 
erly direction across the wooded Car- 
pathians. The left wing of this army 
has been routed, the centre is yielding, 
and the right wing already is retiring 
toward the Maros Valley. 

4. The general retirement has had its 
effect upon the Rumanian army west of 
the Rothenturm Pass, at Petroseny, and 
around the Vulkan Pass. This army had 
invaded Hungary through Vulkan Pass 
and across the Danube around Orsova, at 
the Iron Gate and had pushed along the 
Strell Valley as far as Hatzeg, (Hoet- 
zing.) There the advance had come to a 
standstill; there, also, the retirement set 
in. The retreat has led the Rumanians 
back to the frontier heights. South of 
Hatzeg the Austro-Hungarian troops 
stormed the frontier mountain Siglen. 
West of Vulkan Pass Negrului Mountain 
was captured. At Orsova also the of- 
fensive of the Central Powers is develop- 
ing. 

Today the entire southern part and 
most of the eastern territory of Sieben- 
buergen already are cleared of the in- 
vaders. Bavarian chasseurs have crossed 
into Rumania through Rothenturm Pass. 
The invasion of the Danube kingdom 
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from the north also has begun. The ad- 
vance from the west, via Orsova, is to 
join it. 

The successes which the Franco-Brit- 
ish-Serbo-Italian forces are gaining on 
the Saloniki front—along the Struma 
against Seres on the right wing; against 
Doiran in the centre, and against Monas- 
tir (Czerna front) on the left wing—are 
of a local nature and are by no means 
capable of bringing the general basic idea 
of the Allies’ operations nearer to its 
realization. 


Nor is the possible entrance of Greece 
into the war likely to alter the military 
situation in the Near East. The Greek 
Army as a military factor has been elim- 
inated. Its usefulness has been shat- 
tered by the Allies themselves through 
the violation of the Hellenic kingdom’s 
neutrality and sovereignty, an act which 
reached its climax in the seizure of the 
Greek fleet and the occupation of the port 
of Piraeus by French troops. 


On the Western Front 


To figure out how long it would take 
the allied forces in France to advance, 
at their present rate of speed—or lack 
of it—to the German frontier, is silly 
child’s play. The question at issue; the 
decisive question, is merely this: How 
long will the elasticity of the German 
lines hold out? And the second decisive 
factor is the height of the attackers’ 
losses: “the question, how long can they 
keep it up? 

The most important allied success on 
the Somme during the period under dis- 
cussion was the capture of Combles on 
Sept. 25. Combles was the immediate 
goal of the great offensive. It took the 
attackers three months, and it cost them 
tremendous sacrifices, to reach this goal. 
The strategy of the German defensive 
aims at the greatest possible saving of 
lives—for military as well as national 
reasons. Even the smallest position is 
defended by the Germans to the very 
last bounds of possibility—but not beyond 
these bounds. At no time, in no case, 
do the German commanders risk big 
losses in attempts to hold a totally bat- 
tered trench. Thus, Combles’ was 
evacuated. 
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The basic idea of the great offensive 
on the west front, which consisted in 
the expulsion of the German armies from 
the whole of Northern France and Bel- 
gium, can be realized in two ways: either 
by actually breaking through the German 
lines in a sector strategically so im- 
portant that the whole front must 
crumble, or by exerting such a menace 
against a sector as to force the enemy 
to take back his front voluntarily. The 
occupation of Combles certainly does not 
constitute a break in the German lines. 
Nor does it present a menace to a 
strategically vital sector. 


Even behind Bapaume and Péronne 
new German defensive positions already 
have been established, precluding a 
“tearing up” of the lines. The Germans 
would have to be pushed back a very 
great distance to lose contact with the 
adjoining fronts and thus to be com- 
pelled to give up, say, Roye, Noyon, Laon, 
St. Quentin. 

As matters stand today, the allied ad- 
vance on the Somme is a ticklish proposi- 
ticn. The further the apex is removed 
from the base of attack the longer grow 
the two sides of the triangle. The danger 
of hostile flanking attacks grows accord- 
ingly. The British and French are 
therefore making strenuous efforts to 
lengthen the base line of the attacking 
front. From this standpoint the capture 
of Thiepval, (Sept. 26,) the northernmost 
tip of the British line, is significant. On 
the very opening day of the offensive, 
July 1, the British had begun to attack 
Thiepval. For nearly three months they 
battled for possession of this one place. 
During that long period a huge grave 
was dug in that region. 

The French on their part extended 
their front on the extreme southern edge, 
first via Soyecourt to the region south 
of Vermandovillers. Further south, 
battles have been fought during the last 
few weeks at Ablaincourt, against 
Chaulnes, and in front of Chilly, which 
latter point is in French hands. In the 
present circumstances Chaulnes is the 
most important point. It is situated on 
two railways, the St. Just-Douai and the 
Tergnier-Rouen lines. A further ex- 
tension of the French front on its south- 
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ern end toward Chaulnes was carried out 
by the occupation of the Genermont and 
Bovent Farms, (Oct. 10.) This at the 
same time had the result of crushing in 
a salient in the German front. This 
region, too, the Germans evacuated 
methodically by retiring to positions fur- 
ther in the rear, previously fixed for the 
purpose. 


Lately the number of German counter- 


blows has been growing. The German ~ 


lines have been shaken neither by the 
loss of Combles nor by the extension of 
the enemy’s front on the northern and 
southern ends. 


Battles on Eastern Front 


On the eastern front three gigantic 
battles were fought during the period 
under discussion: 

1. In the area between Vladimir Vo- 
lynsky and Lutsk, in Volhynia. 

2. Before Halicz, in Eastern Galicia. 

3. Northwest of Kovel, on the middle 
Stokhod. 

These battles, which began in the third 
week of September, lasted weeks—yet 
the situation remained the same. In 
Volhynia and in East Galicia the Rus- 
sians were on the offensive; on the Stok- 
hod the Teuton armies attacked. 

From the south, in the region of Lutsk, 
and from the east, across the Stokhod, 
the Russian offensive was directed from 
the outset against the Kovel line. This 
front was to be pierced, first, to gain 
the important railway line, the intersec- 
tion of which is Kovel, in order subse- 
quently to win a base for an attack 
against Lemberg from the northeast. 
Again and again the attempt to break 
through was repeated. The Teutonic 
armies were forced to remain on the de- 
fensive for a long time, and their front 
was bent back, but it proved unbreak- 
able. 

Thereupon the Teutons themselves as- 
sumed the offensive. They attacked to 
the northeast of Kovel, on the middle 
Stokhod. German and Hungarian forces 
belonging to General von Bernhardi’s 
army, and under the direct command of 
Lieut. Gen. von Clausius, were hurled 
against the Russians. In a gallant dash 
they stormed the strong Stokhod bridge- 





head at Zarecza and threw the Russians 
back upon the east bank of the river. 
From Halicz the way to Lemberg was 
to be hewn clear for the Russians from 
the southeast. The Muscovites advanced 
from the Halicz-Brzezany line along both 
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RUSSIAN FRONT IN VOLHYNIA 


banks of the Narajowska, a tributary of 
the Gnila Lipa, in the region north of 
Stanislau, and on the first day of the 
battle made some gains. On the second 
day began the counterattack of the Teu- 
tons, under the lead of the Wiirttemberg 
General,.von Gerok. They wrested from 
the Russians what had been lost on the 
previous day, and then threw them out 
of their own positions. 

This victory removed the pressure 
against Halicz. It removed, for the 
present at least, the danger of the Rus- 
sians capturing the Halicz-Lemberg line 
and the menace to the Galician capital 
itself. After the Russian advance against 
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Lemberg via Halicz had come to a stand- 
still, the goal was to be reached by start- 
ing the offensive from Brody. The Rus- 
sians attempted to advance on the road 
from Brody to Krasne, but the movement 
collapsed. 

A murderous battle has been raging 
for weeks, day and night, in Volhynia. 
The Russians are bent upon forcing the 
“ break-through ” to Vladimir Volynsky. 
Again and again the “numbers,” which 
are the ally in the east, as time is the 
ally in the west, are put into play. Again 
and again masses of troops are thrown 
into the curtain of fire; bullets whip them 
out of the trenches when they hesitate to 
fling themselves into certain death. The 
region west of Lutsk, where the Russians 
attack ceaselessly, resembles at once hell 
and a huge graveyard. 

On the twenty-kilometer front from 
Pustomity to Zaturcy rages the gigantic 
battle, through days and through nights. 
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To the north the fighting extends as far 
as Kiselin. The Siberian Fourth Army 
Corps, decisively defeated at Korytnica, 
drops out of the line. Russian corps at- 
tack twelve times at Szelwow; the two 
Russian Guard Corps are hurled into 
battle seventeen successive times against 
the enemy’s machine-gun front at Swin- 
juchi. The guard is decimated, re- 
filled, and again mowed down. “ Break 
through! ” is the word. The mountains 
of corpses tower higher and higher—the 
attackers fail to break through. Through 
rivers of blood the attackers here and 
there wade toward a momentary local 
success. And each time the tide of the 
storming masses flows back. The Teuton 
lines, under the chief command of the 
Hungarian General Tersztyansky and 
the leadership of the group under Cav- 
alry General von der Marwitz and Lieut. 
Gen. Schmidt von Knobelsdorf, stand like 
walls. 


[AMERICAN VIEW] 
The Month’s Military Developments 
From Sevtember 15 to October 15,. 1916 
By J. B. W. Gardiner 


Formerly Lieutenant Eleventh United States Cavalry 


TT month opened with great ac- 
tivity in many quarters. On the 
western front the battle of the 

Somme was in full swing; in the 
east Russia was resuming her drive to- 
ward Lemberg; Rumania, the new bel- 
ligerent, was overrunning Transylvania, 
even though pressed in Dobrudja; the 
guns of Sarrail were beginning to boom 
along the Saloniki front; Italy, relaxing 
somewhat after the capture of the Gori- 
zia bridgehead, was still conducting more 
or less spasmodic operations. But the 
month’s end has brought almost a sus- 
pension of activity. There is no sus- 
tained effort, merely spasmodic pushes 
which soon lapse and die out. 

The period was ushered in by the most 
pretentious effort the British and French 
have yet made since the battle of the 
Somme began. The object was the vil- 
lage of Combles, the most important 





point that remained in German hands 
between the Allies’ lines and Bapaume. 
The French had previously pushed their 
lines well to the east of the village, and 
when the British, north of the town, ad- 
vanced to a point even with the French 
lines Combles was caught in a pocket 
two miles deep and only a mile across 
the mouth. The closing of the pocket 
after this point was reached was but a 
matter of hours. The next day, Sept. 
6, saw the entire Combles position in the 
Allies’ hands. 

The fighting about Combles was still 
in progress when, on the 27th, the British 
with unexpected suddenness cut across 


. the gap which separated their lines north 


of Thiepval and enveloped that town. 
This was, if anything, a more important 
operation than the capture of the Com- 
bles position. Thiepval was the most 
strongly defended position in this entire 
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salient. It threw the British back in 
their first great attack eariy in July, and 
was a stumbling block in every succeed- 
ing effort of the Somme battle. Its cap- 
ture was due entirely to a surprise attack 
made in the midst of the fighting in an- 
other sector miles away. 


Germans Slow to React 


The most noticeable thing in all this 
fighting was the slowness of the Ger- 
mans to react. Several days elapsed 
before a counterstroke was attempted. 
And even when it did come it was con- 
spicuously lacking in the dash which has 
characterized similar movements. It is 
as if for the time being the Germans 
were thoroughly shaken by their inabil- 
ity to hold their positions, and were 
going into action doubtful of the result. 
All doubt was removed, however, by the 
British and French, who clung tenacious- 
ly to every foot of the ground they had 
gained. 

Ten days later, another push estab- 
lished the British lines beyond Le Sars— 
another gain of a mile toward Bapaume. 
The next attempt was made south of the 
Somme, this time by the French alone. 
It was directed against Chaulnes and 
succeeded in wiping out the salient be- 
tween the Chaulnes Woods and Hill 91 
and in drawing a straight line between 
these two points. The sequence of the 
allied attacks, each one of which resulted 
in a material gain of ground, is worthy 
of note: 

Sept. 17—Berny and Vermandovillers taken. 

Sept. 26-27—-Combles and Thiepval taken. 

Oct. T—Le Sars taken. 

Oct. 11—Bovent taken. 

It may be seen that there have been 
four attacks made, one by the British 
alone, two by the French alone, and one 
combined attack. Between the three 
major attacks (that of Oct. 11 being a 
minor move over a narrow front) there 
was an interval of ten days. In other 
words, it takes ten days’ preparation be- 
fore an attack; ten days of shell accu- 
mulation, consolidation of newly acquired 
territory; ten days of beating off coun- 
terattacks. 

The value of the attacks on the Somme 
cannot be measured alone by the actual 
territory regained. The measure of value 
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must be the relative amount of perma- 
nent damage done by the Allies compared 
to the damage which they ther&elves 
suffer. 

First, there is the question of losses in 
men. For a period of two years, the 
German casualty lists show the relation 
between the number of prisoners and the 
total casualties to be as 1 to 7. The 
Allies have reported over 70,000 prison- 
ers taken since July 1. This figure is 
undoubtedly correct. The one thing the 
Allies cannot afford to do—largely be- 
cause if they did they would be caught 
at it—is to misstate this feature of the 
fighting. If this relation of 1 to 7 holds 
in the Somme fighting, the minimum Ger- 
man losses have been at least 500,000 
men. As a matter of fact the total is 
probably greater. Never before have 
the Germans had to fight as they do now. 
The intensity of artillery fire, which they 
themselves admit is unprecedented, has 
been shown literally to blot out of exist- 
ence everything in its path. 


Allies’ Losses, 500,000 


Now, as to the losses of the Allies in 
this series of attacks, we have Germany’s 
official estimate of 500,000. This is prob- 
ably not far out of the way, as the Allies 
have saved lives at the expense of shell. 
The thoroughness of the artillery. prepa- 
ration is shown by the fact that when 
the infantry goes forward it is seldom 
halted until it has penetrated the German 
positions to a depth of a mile or more. 
The British, whose reports of casualties 
are generally accepted as exact, report a 
total of approximately 320,000, and it 
must be realized that the British have 
had the hardest fighting to do. This is 
another reason for accepting the German 
estimate. It is true that one German 
authority advanced the theory, two or 
three days after the above estimate of 
500,000 was given out, that the Allies’ 
losses were well over 1,000,000. This is, 
however, too absurd to be taken serious- 
ly. It is undoubtedly meant for local 
consumption, and the author evidently 
forgets Verdun. If the Allies’ loss in 
three months on the Somme reaches this 
enormous total, what was the German 
less at Verdun in six months, the differ- 
ence in tactics being considered? Ob- 
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viously nearly two million, and, equally Here we have the meat of the whole 
obvious, absurd. thing. Germany cannot stand this ex- 

In its final analysis, then, the losses of change of man for man because she is 
both sides have been approximately equal. outnumbered several to one. She must 
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exact at least three to one on this front 
before she can be considered to have 
broken even. 

The question of territory, too, deserves 
consideration, although, as we have seen 
so often in this war, the occupation of 
territory of itself has but little influence. 
The situation of Germany in France is 
not unlike a flagpole held erect by means 
of guy ropes. A rat, gnawing these 
ropes, cutting them apart, fibre by fibre, 
would eventually reach the point where 
one absolutely essential strand was cut. 
The pole would then fall. The German 
resistance is upheld by lines of communi- 
cation and supply, consisting of the rail- 
roads and highways of France. As the 
Allies gnaw into the German position 
one road after the other will be cut, and 
the Germans will be forced to retire. 
There is no alternative. The Germans 
must halt the Allies’ advance or they 
must move back toward the Rhine. 


Reverses of Rumania 


In Transylvania, the Germans have ex- 
perienced the first taste of success they 
have had in many months. In the first 
days of Rumanian intervention the 
greater part of the army broke through 
the Transylvanian passes in an ill-advised 
attempt to stretch their line from Orsova 
to the southern tip of Bukowina. The 
Teutonic allies countered with the inva- 
sion of Dobrudja, the object of which 
was to take the great bridge at Cerna- 
voda, the only crossing of the Danube 
east of Belgrade, and thereby pave the 
way for an invasion of Rumania from 
the east. The arrival of Russian rein- 
forcements brought this movement to a 
dead halt. Attention was then turned to 
Transylvania, where the Rumanians had 
succeeded in establishing an interrupted 
line, about thirty miles from the frontier. 

The first effort was a raid against 
the Rumanian line of communications 
through Red Tower Pass, south of Her- 
mannstadt. This raid was completely 
successful, and the Rumanians were 
forced to retire from Hermannstadt to 
the frontier. The Germans then began 
a terrific frontal attack along the whole 
line and forced the Rumanians back al- 
most to their own border, where the Ger- 
man advance was checked. 


The Russians had previously under- 
taken a terrific drive at Lemberg, direct- 
ed from Brody, Bozezany, and Halicz. 
The Rumanian defeat forced the aban- 
donment of this move and the diversion 
of the Russians to the Transylvanian 
theatre. The situation created by the 
German success evidently produced a 
panic throughout Rumania and_ pro- 
voked King Ferdinand into giving an 
interview to the press which laid bare his 
fear that Rumania was about to suffer 
the fate of Belgium and Serbia. The 
Allies, however, appreciate thoroughly 
the strategic importance of Rumania’s 
position and seem to have shown that 
Ferdinand’s fears were groundless. 


Italy in the Carso 


On the Italian front we have seen a 
renewal of the offensive against the Car- 
so Plateau. Striking hard at the west- 
ern edge of this calcareous tableland on 
a front reaching from Lake Doberdo to 
the Vipacco River, the Italians have 
firmly established themselves on the west- 
ern tip of the plateau. About 8,000 
prisoners have been taken and the Ital- 
ians seem to be pressing their success to 
the limit, although it has not yet de- 
veloped to the point where it assumes 
importance. 

On the Saloniki front, Sarrail’s main 
force is ominously quiet. There is con- 
siderable activity at the two flanks, one 
in the Monastir section, the other along 
the Struma, but between these two widely 
separated areas no fighting has occurred. 
The Serbs have consistently forced the 
Bulgars back, reaching a line almost due 
east and west through the railroad sta- 
tion at Kevali, about eight miles south of 
Monastir. The British operating along 
the Struma have crossed the river and at 
one point have cut the important railroad 
line from Drama to Demihissar. These 
movements, however, cannot as yet be 
considered as primary operations; on the 
contrary, they seem essentially second- 
ary. But the season is getting late and 
with the approach of Winter fighting in 
the mountains must slow up if it does 
not cease altogether. It is beginning to 
be doubtful, therefore, if we shall see 
an advance from Saloniki before the 
Spring. 











Submarine Warfare Off the American 
Coast 


HE most sensational naval develop- 
ment of the month just past 
was the act of Germany in carry- 
ing submarine warfare to the 

American side of the Atlantic. The event 
has created new problems for the Amer- 
ican Government and furnished the Chan- 
celleries of belligerents and neutrals alike 
with new themes of controversy. 

In the afternoon of Oct. 7 a German 
war submarine of the largest type, the 
U-53, rose out of the sea at Newport, R. 
I., lay in the harbor there for three hours, 
dispatched a letter to the German Ambas- 
sador at Washington, and entertained 
visitors on its spotless decks. The com- 
mander, Lieut. Captain Hans Rose, with 
his crew of thirty-three men, stated that 
the U-53 was seventeen days out of Wil- 
helmshaven, and that they had food, wa- 
ter, and all supplies for a cruise of three 
months. The vessel was one of the 
monster U-50 group that had devastated 
allied shipping in the Mediterranean a 
year ago, being 213 feet long and carry- 
ing four torpedo tubes besides two deck 
guns. The U-53 is the first European war 
submarine to enter a United States port, 
and the first underseas naval craft to 
cross the Atlantic without a convoy or a 
supply ship. The Deutschland, which 
reached Baltimore on July 9, was a mer- 
chant submarine. The American flotilla 
that went from San Francisco to Hono- 
lulu in 1915, and the British flotilla 
that sailed from the St. Lawrence to Gi- 
braltar a year ago were both under con- 
voy. The U-51 and sister submarines 
that voyaged from the Weser to the Dar- 
danelles in May and June, 1915, had sup- 
ply ships. The sinister visitor at New- 
port, so far as known, operated without 
any external base of supplies. 

After paying formal visits to Rear 
Admiral Austin M. Knight, Commandant 
of the Second United States Naval Dis- 
trict, and Rear Admiral Albert Gleaves, 
commanding the American destroyer 
flotilla at Newport, Captain Rose de- 
parted with his vessel at sunset without 
disclosing his purpose or destination. 


The next day, Sunday, Oct. 8, the world 
was startled by the news that the U-53 
was sinking British and neutral vessels 
near Nantucket Shoals lightship, a hun- 
dred miles from Newport, and leaving the 
crews and passengers in small boats on 
the open sea. The underseas craft had 
stationed itself in the steamer lane where 
nearly all incoming and outgoing vessels 
from New York must pass, and its day’s 
work consisted in sending five ships to 
the bottom, as follows: 


The Strathdene, a British freighter, bound 
from New York to Bordeaux, torpedoed and 
sunk. Crew taken aboard the Nantucket 
Shoals Lightship and later-removed to New- 
port by American torpedo boat destroyers. 

The West Point, a British freighter, bound 
from London to Newport News. Torpedoed 
after the crew had taken to small boats in 
obedience to a warning shot from the sub- 


marine. Officers and men picked up by a. 
destroyer. 

The Stephano, a British passenger liner 
plying regularly between New York and Hali- 
fax, intercepted on the southward trip and 


sunk by opening the sea valves after the pas- 
sengers and crew had been set adrift in small 
boats. These were rescued later by the de- 
stroyer Balch. 

The Blommersdijk, a Dutch freighter, bound 
from New York to Rotterdam, sunk south of 
Nantucket; crew taken aboard a destroyer. 

The Christian Knudsen, Norwegian freight- 
er, bound from New York to London; met 
the same fate as the Blommersdijk. 

The German raider also stopped the 
American steamer Kansan, but allowed 
it to proceed after being convinced of its 
American ownership. 

The fact that the 216 human victims 
of this sea raid were saved, apparently 
without the loss of a single life, was due 
largely to the promptness with which 
Admiral Knight dispatched the Newport 
destroyer flotilla to the rescue. An hour 
after the first wireless distress signal 
told what was happening, seventeen naval 
greyhounds were racing to the scene of 
operations. The Navy Department also 
placed its entire wireless department at 
the disposal of Admiral Knight, and all 
commercial messages were stopped to 
give a clear field to distress calls from 
attacked vessels. 
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Destruction of the Red Cross liner 
Stephano was the heaviest blow dealt by 
the raider, and also the one most pro- 
ductive of legal issues. Setting adrift 
164 people forty-two miles from land is 
regarded by Entente critics as a violation 
of the German promise to take due pre- 
cautions against the imperiling of the 
lives of noncombatants. Captain Clifton 
Smith’s account of the episode may be 
given here as typical of the German 
procedure: 

We were about three miles east of the 
Nantucket Lightship and about 42 miles 
from the mainland when I first saw the 
submarine. This was at 5:55 P. M. I was 
on the bridge. The weather was somewhat 
hazy and it was a little dark, but I could 
make her out plainly. She was about half 
a mile away, and was lying next a fairly 
large ship, which was apparently a supply 
ship. 

She fired a shot across our bows and I 
slowed down. There were four such shots 
fired by her altogether, about two minutes 
apart. None of them hit us. There were 
two American destroyers near by about this 
time. I ordered the boats lowered, and pre- 
pared to abandon the ship. There were 
97 passengers and 67 crew, and we used six 
out of eight boats. While we were doing this 
the submarine went under the lee of the 
Stephano. I could not see much of her, but 
could tell by her lights that she was going 
along by the side of the ship. 

When we were in the boats it was dark, 
but we saw the submarine leave the Stephano 
and go off about a mile and a half and sink 
a freighter. We could not make out what 
vessel it was or whether her crew left, but 
We saw her sink. 

Then the submarine returned to the Ste- 
phano. She fired thirty shots into the hull 
of the vessel, but they apparently did little 
harm. They did not even put the dynamo 
out of commission, and the vessel remained 
fully lighted. Then the submarine drew off 
and fired one torpedo. The Stephano went 
down in seven minutes after being hit. We 
were later picked up by the destroyer. 

An immediate result of the episode was 


the suspension of many sailings, amount- 
ing to a temporary blockade of American 
ports; but as the intruder disappeared as 
swiftly as it had come, trade soon re- 
sumed its normal course. Up to the 
present writing the American Govern- 
ment has acted on the theory that the 
U-53 did not violate either international 
law or the German promises made to the 
United States regarding the conduct of 
submarine warfare. There is some re- 
sentment manifest, however, in England, 
as voiced by the press and by members of 
Parliament. Early in the war the United 
States Government intimated to Great 
Britain that there was some annoyance 
over the patrol by British war vessels 
just outside the three-mile limit, in the 
vicinity of our chief ports. After several 
protests the British method of patrol was 
modifiea. The statement that the United 
States destroyers stood by while the Ger- 


_man U-boat was engaged in sinking a 


passenger liner, and made no protest, is 
therefore resented in England. It is in- 
timated that Great Britain will event- 
ually present claims for damages inflicted 
by the U-53 against our Government be- 
cause she was not detained at Newport. 


It was announced just after the U-53 
episode that Norway had notified the 
Allies that no German submarines would 
be permitted in Norwegian waters with- 
out internment, but on Oct. 19 this was 
officially denied by Norway, the Govern- 
ment maintaining that there will be no 
prohibition against U-boats, and that 
merchant U-boats will have the status of 
merchant ships. Holland, on the other 
hand, will intern any submarines that 
enter her waters. The whole matter of 
the status of submarines in neutral ports 
is under discussion and in process of for- 
mulation. 


Is the Deutschland a Merchant Ship? 


By Rear Admiral Degouy 
Of the French Navy 


[Translated from La Revue des Deux Mondes for CurrENT History MAGAZINE] 


N July 7 telegrams announced to 
the whole world that a big subma- 
rine, the Deutschland, had just ar- 

rived at Norfolk, Va., claiming to be a 


merchant ship. * * * The difficulties 
overcome by the Deutschland appeared to 
be great; all the greater the merits of 
the submarine and of its crew—an excel- 
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lent moral effect, to the profit of Ger- 
many. 

The United States faced a novel and 
delicate problem: Was the Deutschland 
really a merchant ship? ‘Was she not 
rather a disguised warship, and even, 
from an absolute point of view, could a 
submarine ever be regarded as anything 
else than an engine of war? 

It is known that the Washington Cabi- 
net decided that the Deutschland was 
really a merchant ship, since neither 
weapons nor emplacements for them were 
found on her. * * * 

Perhaps the Entente Powers had 
counted on an attitude less inspired by 
the desire to keep on good terms with 
both sides; but they do not seem to have 
made decisive efforts to press their views, 
which were intended to establish the 
point that a submarine cannot be, and is 
not, anything but a warship. Let us ex- 
amine this contention. 

To begin with, it is evident that the 
carrying of a cargo is not enough to 
make any vessel a merchant ship. Noth- 
ing would prevent a cruiser from taking 
on board goods of high value filling a 
small space. The cruiser would be none 
the less a war vessel. Yes, but would she 
cease to be one, and could she enter a neu- 
tral port to remain there more than 
twenty-four hours, if she proved that her 
guns had been disembarked? Perhaps; 
but the port authorities would not re- 
quire very strong evidence to make them 
believe that her guns had simply been 
put away, on board another ship lying 
out at sea, all ready, on signal, to rejoin 
the pseudo-merchant vessel and restore 
them as soon as she had left territorial 
waters. 

Now, if this operation is not at all im- 
possible, applied to guns of moderate 
calibre, it would evidently be even easier 
to restore automobile torpedoes to a sub- 
marine. Our American friends would 
surely grant this, if the question were 
put to them. They believe they have set- 
tled the difficulty by proving that the 
Deutschland had no torpedo tubes. Un- 
fortunately, this guarantee is a delusion, 
for the good reason that the German 
submarine might be armed with torpe- 
does inclosed in simple skeleton tubes 
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which could easily be fixed to the deck 
by means prepared in advance. 

To these automobile torpedoes it would 
be quite a simple matter to add automatic 
mines. These could be placed on the 
deck, out of the axis of the torpedo tubes. 
Or they might be taken aboard like sim- 
ple packing cases and lowered into the 
hold through scuttles. They could easily 
be thrown overboard at favorable points, 
since they would probably be floating 
mines. 

There remains the question of guns. I 
admit that it would not be easy to install 
these aboard a submarine on the open 
sea, and that, in any case, the necessary 
preparations could not have escaped the 
scrutiny of competent examiners. But 
the fact seems to be that the Deutsch- 
land already mounts, and quite openly, 
two light guns, of 57 millimeters (2% 
inches) according to some, of 76 millime- 
ters (3 inches) according to others. But 
the Captain affirms that they are only 
“for defense” against armed merchant 
ships, and—why not?—against English 
or French submarines, such guns as are 
allowed by the new jurisprudence of the 
United States to the most consistently 
pacific steamship or sailing ship of com- 
merce. One could not, without crying in- 
justice, refuse to the innocent subma- 
rine the privilege granted to the ships of 
the Allies. Agreed. But, unfortunately, 
nothing so resembles a gun “ for attack ” 
as a gun “ for defense ”! 

Perish the thought! cried the pro-Ger- 
mans; the Deutschland carries only blank 
cartridges. She wishes only to fire signals 
of alarm, in case of imminent peril! So 
be it, but—even supposing that there are 
no shells hidden in a double bottom, a 
convoy ship supplying torpedo tubes 
would not have the slightest difficulty in 
supplying the necessary munitions for 
guns. 

Now, let us note this well, for it 
touches the root of the matter: Once 
they are placed aboard a submarine— 
essentially an engine of surprise, which 
can emerge within a few yards of a 
liner taken at short range—these light 
guns are much more dangerous and have 
a much greater offensive power than if 
they were mounted on a surface ship. 
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The latter can be seen approaching at a 
great distance, and precautions can be 
taken at leisure against an eventual at- 
tack. And nothing shows better how 
great an error is committed, no doubt in 
good faith, by those who consent to ac- 
cept the Deutschland as an ordinary mer- 
chant ship. 

But I go further and affirm that the 
submarine, even if she had been abso- 
lutely devoid of weapons, might still 
have the offensive character which is the 
essential mark of the military instru- 
ment. For this it would be sufficient to 
have supplied her with a reinforced bow, 
backed by a shock compartment well sup- 
plied with bulkheads. This submersible, 
which suddenly emerges, as I said a mo- 
ment ago, at a few yards distance from a 
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liner—what prevents her ramming the 
thin-skinned hull and ripping it up below 
the water line? Oh, this would be quite 
accidental, of course, and due to poor 
steering, or to the whim of an engine 
that would not back in time. But mean- 
while the hapless liner would go to the 
bottom, with the Allies’ munitions or 
other useful cargo, which had come un- 
der the notice of the submarine’s com- 
mander while in American ports. 

I insist again, and I beg that it shall 
not.be forgotten, in all discussions as to 
applying to a submarine the rules of 
international maritime law: By its very 
character a submersible is always “in 
itself” an engine of offense, which can 
be instantly used as a warship. There- 
fore it should be so considered. 


Official Correspondence as to Barring Submarines 
From Our Ports 


OLLOWING is the text of a joint 
memorandum sent to neutral na- 
tions last August by the Entente 

Powers, apropos of the Deutschland epi- 
sode, urging the exclusion of all subma- 
rine vessels of belligerent nations from 


neutral waters: 

In view of the development of submarine 
navigation and by reason of acts which in the 
present circumstances may be unfortunately 
expected from enemy submarines, the allied 
Yovernments consider it necessary, in order 
not only to safeguard their belligerent rights 
and liberty of commercial navigation, but to 
avoid risks of dispute, to urge neutral Gov- 
ernments to take effective measures, if they 
have not already done so, with a view to pre- 
venting belligerent submarine vessels, what- 
ever the purpose to which they are put, from 
making use of neutral waters, roadsteads, 
and ports. 

In the case of submarine vessels, the appli- 
cation of the principles of the law of nations 
is affected by special and novel conditions: 
First, by the fact that these vessels can navi- 
gate and remain at sea submerged, and can 
thus escape all control and observation; sec- 
ond, by the fact that it is impossible to iden- 
tify them and establish their national chare 
acter, whether neutral or belligerent, com- 
batant or noncombatant, and to remove the 
capacity for harm inherent in the nature of 
such vessels. 

It may further be said that any place which 





provides a submarine warship far from its 
base with an opportunity for rest and re- 
plenishment of its supplies thereby furnishes 
such addition to its powers that the place be- 
comes in fact, through the advantages which 
it gives, a base of naval operations. 

In view of the state of affairs thus exist- 
ing, the allied Governments are of the opin- 
ion that submarine vessels should be ex- 
cluded from the benefit of the rules hitherto 
recognized by the law of nations regarding 
the admission of vessels of war or merchaut 
vessels into neutral waters, roadsteads, or 
ports, and their sojourn in them. Any bel- 
ligerent submarine entering a neutral port 
should be detained there. 

The allied Governments take this oppor- 
tunity to point out to the neutral powers the 
grave danger incurred by neutral submarines 
in the navigation of regions frequented by 
belligerent submarines. 


Reply of the United States 


The full text of Secretary Lansing’s 
reply to the foregoing is given below. It 
is a refusal, with reasons therefor: 


Washington, Aug. 31, 1916. 

The Government of the United States has 
received the identic memoranda of the Gov- 
ernments of France, Great Britain, Russia, 
and Japan in which neutral Governments are 
exhorted ‘‘ to take efficacious measures tend- 
ing to prevent belligerent submarines, re- 
gardless of their use, to avail themselves of 
neutral waters, roadsteads, and harbors.’’ 
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These Governments point out the facility 
possessed by such craft to avoid supervision 
or surveillance or determination of their 
national character and their power ‘‘ to do 
injury that is inherent in their very nature ”’ 
as well as_ the additional facilities ”’ 
afforded by having at their disposal places 
where they can rest and replenish their 
supplies. Apparently on these grounds the 
allied Governments hold that ‘* submarine 
vessels must be excluded from the benefit 
of the rules heretofore accepted under inter- 
national law regarding the admission and 
sojourn of war and merchant vessels in 
neutral waters, roadsteads, or harbors; any 
submarine of a belligerent that once enters 
a neutral harbor must be held there,’’ and 
therefore the allied Governments ‘‘ warn 
neutral powers of the great danger to neu- 
tral submarines attending the navigation of 
waters visited by the submarines of bel- 
ligerents.”’ 

In reply the 
States must express its surprise that there 
appears to be an endeavor of the allied 
powers to determine the rule of action gov- 
erning what they regard as a ‘‘novel situ- 
ation ’’’ in respect to the use of submarines 
in time of war, and to enforce a compliance 
of that rule, at least in part, by warning 
neutral powers of the great danger to their 
submarines in waters that may be visited 
by belligerent submarines. In the opinion of 
the Government of the United States, the 
allied powers have not set forth any circum- 
stance, nor is the Government of the United 
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Government of the United 








States at present aware of any circum- 
stances, concerning the use of war or mer- 
chant submarines which would render the 
existing rules of international law inappli- 
cable to them. In view of this fact and of 
the notice and warning of the allied powers 
announced in their memoranda under..ae- 
knowledgment, it is incumbent upon the, Gov- 
ernment of the United States to notify the 
Governments of France, Great Britain, 
Russia, and Japan that, so far as the treat- 
ment of either war or merchant submarines 
in American waters is concerned, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States reserves its 
liberty of action in all respects, and will 
treat such vessels as, in its opinion, becomes 
the action of a power which may be said to 
have taken the first steps toward establish- 
ing the principles of neutrality and which 
for over a century has maintained those 
principles in the traditional spirit and with 
the high sense of impartiality in which they 
were conceived. 

In order, however, that there should be no 
misunderstanding as to the attitude of the 
United States, the Government of the United 
States announces to the allied powers that it 
holds it to be the duty of belligerent powers 
to distinguish between submarines of neutral 
and belligerent nationality, and that respon- 
sibility for any conflict that may arise be- 
tween belligerent warships and neutral sub- 
marines on account of the neglect of a bel- 
ligerent to so distinguish between these 
classes of submarines must rest entirely upon 
the negligent power. LANSING. 


Seizure of Neutral Mails at Sea—Anglo-French 
Reply to Our Protests 


Following is the full text of the latest memorandum of Great Britain and France in dee 
fense of their practice of seizing and censoring all transatlantic mails, including those fro 


neutral nations to neutral nations. 


It is a reply to the note of May 24, 1916, in which the 


United States protested against certain definite infringements of neutral rights by the Allied 


Powers. 


[That note was published in Current History MaGAziIne for July.) 


In the present 


communication the Allies refuse to concede any of the points in question, thus leaving the 


matter is as unsatisfactory a state as before. 


THE BRITISH AMBASSADOR TO THE 
SECRETARY OF STATE, 
British Embassy, Washington, 
Oct. 12, 1916. 
IR: In comformity with instructions re- 
S ceived from Viscount Grey of Fallodon, 
his Majesty’s principal Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, I have the honor 
to transmit herewith copy of the memoran- 
dum, agreed upon by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the French Government, embody- 
ing the joint reply of the Allies to your note 
of May 24 regarding the examination of the 
mails. 
1. By a letter of May 24 last the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States was pleased 
to give the views of the American Govern- 


ment on the memorandum of the allied Gov- 
ernments concerning mails found on mer- 
chant ships on the high seas. 

2. The allied Governments have found that 
their views agreed with those of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in regard to 
the postal union convention, which is recog- 
nized on both sides to be foreign to the ques- 
tions now under consideration; post parcels, 
respectively, recognized as being under the 
common rule of merchandise subject to the 
exercise of belligerent rights, as provided by 
international law; the inspection of private 
mails to the end of ascertaining whether 
they do not contain contraband goods, and, 
if carried on an enemy ship, whether they 
do not contain enemy property. It is clear 
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that that inspection, which necessarily im- 
plies the opening of covers so as to verify 
the contents, could not be carried on board 
without being attended with great confusion, 
causing serious delay to the mails, passen- 
gers, and cargoes, and without causing for 
the letters in transit errors, losses, or at 
least great risk of miscarriage. 

That is the reason why the Allies had mail 
bags landed and sent to centres provided 
with the necessary force and equipment for 
prompt and regular handling. In all this 
the allied Governments had no other object 
in view than to limit, as far as possible, the 
inconveniences that might result for innocent 
mails and neutral vessels from the legiti- 
mate exercise of their belligerent rights in 
respect to hostile correspondence. 

3. The Government of the United States 
acknowledges it agrees with the allied Gov- 
ernments as to principles, but expresses cer- 
tain divergent views and certain criticisms 
as to the methods observed by the Allies in 
applying these principles. 


Differences of Views 


4. These divergencies of views and crit- 
icisms are as follows: 

5. In the first place, according to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, the practice 
of the allied Governments is said to be con- 
trary to their own declaration in that, while 
declaring themselves unwilling to seize and 
confiscate genuine mails on the high seas, 
they would obtain the same result by send- 
ing, with or without their consent, neutral 
vessels to allied ports, there to effect the 
Seizure and confiscations above referred to 
and thus exercise over those vessels a more 
extensive belligerent right than that which 
is theirs on the high seas. 

According to the Government of the United 
States there should be, in point of law, no 
distinction to be made between seizure of 
mails on the high seas, which the Allies have 
declared they will not apply for the present, 
and the same seizures practiced on board 
ships that are, whether willingly or not, in 
an allied port. 

6. On this first point and as regards ves- 
sels summoned on the high seas and com- 
pelled to make for an allied port, the allied 
Governments have the honor to advise the 
Government of the United States that they 
have never subjected mails to a different 
treatment, according as they were found on 
a neutral vessel on the high seas or on neu- 
tral vessels compelled to proceed to an allied 
port. They have always acknowledged that 
visits made in the port after a forced change 
of course must in this respect be on the same 
footing as a visit on the high seas, and the 
criticism formulated by the Government of 
the United States does not, therefore, seem 
warranted. 

7. As to the ships which of their own ac- 
cord call at allied ports, it is important to 
point out that in this case they are really 
** voluntarily ’’ making the call. In calling 





at an allied port the master acts, not on any 


‘ order from the allied authorities, but solely 


carries out the instructions of the owner; 
neither are those instructions forced. upon 
the said owner. In consideration of certain 
advantages derived from the call at an al- 
lied port, of which he is at full liberty to 
enjoy or refuse the benefits, the owner in- 
structs his Captain to call at this or that port. 
He does not, in truth, undergo any constraint. 

In point of law the allied Governments 
think it a rule generally accepted, particular- 
ly in the United States, (U. S. vs. Dickle- 
man, U. S. Supreme Court, 1,875; 92 U. S. 
Rep. 520; Scott’s cases, 264,) that merchant 
ships which enter a foreign port thereby 
place themselves under the laws in force in 
that port, whether in time of war or of peace, 
and when martial law is in force in that port. 
It is, therefore, legitimate in the case of a 
neutral merchant ship entering an allied port 
for the authorities of the allied Governments 
to make sure that the vessel carries nothing 
inimical to their national defense before 
granting its clearance. 

It may be added that the practice of the 
Germans to make improper use of neutral 
mails and forward hostile correspondence, 
even official communications dealing with 
hostilities, under cover of apparently unof- 
fensive envelopes, mailed by neutrals to neu- 
trals, made it necessary to examine mails 
from or to countries neighboring Germany 
under the same conditions as mails from or 
to Germany itself; but as a matter of course 
mails from neutrals to neutrals that do not 
cover such improper uses have nothing to 
fear. 


As to The Hague Rules 


8. In the second place, according to the 
Government of the United States, the practice 
now followed by the allied Governments is 
contrary to the rule of Convention XI. of The 
Hague, 1907, which they declare their will- 
ingness to apply, and would, besides, consti- 
tute a violation of the practice heretofore 
followed by nations. 

9. In regard to the value to be attached to 
the Eleventh Convention of The Hague, 1907, 
it may first of all be observed that it only 
refers to mails found at sea and that it is 
entirely foreign to postal correspondence 
found on board ships in ports. In the 
second place, from the standpoint of the 
peculiar circumstances of the present war, 
the Government of the United States 
is aware that that convention, as_ stated 
in the memorandum of the Allies, has 
not been signed or ratified by six of the 
belligerent powers, (Bulgaria, Italy, Monte- 
negro, Russia, Serbia, and Turkey;) that for 
that very reason Germany availed itself of 
Article IX. of the Convention and denied, so 
far as it was concerned, the obligatory char- 
acter in these stipulations, and that for these 
several reasons the convention possesses in 
truth but rather doubtful validity in law. In 
spite of it all, the allied Governments are 
guided in the case of mails found on board 
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ships in ports by the intentions expressly 
manifested in the conferences of The Hague, 
sanctioned in the preamble to Convention 
XI., and tending to protect pacific and inno- 
cent commerce only. Mails possessing that 
character are forwarded as quickly as cir- 
cumstances permit. 

In regard to mails found on vessels at sea, 
the allied Governments have not for the 
present refused to observe the terms of the 
ccnvention reasonably interpreted, but they 
have not admitted and can not admit that 
there is therein a provision legally binding 
them, from which they could not possibly 
depart. The allied Governments expressly 
reserve to themselves the right to do so in 
case enemy abuses and frauds, dissimulations, 
and deceits should make such a measure 
necessary. 

10. As for the practice previously followed 
by the powers in the time of former wars, 
no general rule can easily be seen therein 
prohibiting the belligerents from exercising 
on the open seas as to postal correspondence 
the right of supervision, surveillance, visita- 
tion, and, the case arising, seizure and con- 
fiscation, which international law confers 
upon them in the matter of any freight out- 
side of the territorial waters and jurisdiction 
of the neutral powers. 

11. On the high seas, under international 
law, it is for the belligerents to seek and 
prevent transportation or other acts by which 
neutral vessels may lend their co-operation 
and assistance to hostile operations of the 
enemy. Now, as long as has been observed, 
(among others, Lord Stowell in The Atlanta, 
6 Robinson, 440, 1, English Prize cases, 607; 
Seott’s cases, 780,) a few lines of a letter 
delivered to an enemy may be as useful as 
or even more useful than a cargo of arms 
and ammunition to promote his war opera- 
tions. The assistance rendered in such cases 
by the vessel carrying such a letter is as 
dangerous for the other belligerent as the 
assistance resulting from the transportation 
of military cargoes. 

As a matter of fact, experience has, in the 
course of the present war, demonstrated the 
truth of this remark. Hostile acts, which 
had been projected in mails, have failed. 
Dangerous plots, from which even neutral 
countries are not safe at the hands of the 
enemy, were discovered in the mails and 
baffled. Finally, the addressees of certain 
letters, which the Allies had seen fit to re- 
spect, have evidenced a satisfaction, the hos- 
tile character of which removed every doubt 
as to the significance of those letters. 

12. The report adopted by the conference 
of The Hague in support of Convention XI. 
leaves little doubt as to the former practice 
in the matter. The seizure, opening the 
bags, examination, confiscation, if need be, 
in all cases delay or even loss, are the fate 
usually awaiting mail bags carried by sea 
in time of war. (Second Peace Conference 
Acts and Documents, Vol. 1, p. 226.) 

18. The American note of May 24, 1916, 
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invokes the practice followed by the United 
States during the Mexican and civil wars; 
the practice followed by France in 1870; by 
the United States in 1898; by Great Britain 
in the South African war; by Japan and 
Russia in 1904, and now by Germany. 

14. As regards the proceedings of the Ger- 
man Empire toward postal correspondence 
during the present war, the allied Govern- 
ments have informed the Government of the 
United States of the names of some of the 
mail steamers whose mail bags have been, 
not examined, to be sure, but purely and sim- 
ply destroyed at sea by the German naval 
authorities. Other names could very easily 
be added. The very recent case of the mail 
steamer Hudikswall, (Swedish,) carrying 670 
mail bags, may be cited. 

15. The allied Governments do not think 
that the criminal habit of sinking ships, pas- 
sengers, and cargoes, or abandoning on the 
high seas the survivors of such calamities, is, 
in the eyes of the Government of the United 
States, any justification for the destruction 
of the mail bags on board, and they do not 
deem it to the purpose to make a comparison 
between these destructive German proceed- 
ings and the acts of the Allies in supervising 
and examining enemy correspondence. 

16. As to the practice of Russia and of 
Japan, it may be permitted to doubt that it 
was at variance with the method of the al- 
lied Governments in the present war. 


17. The Imperial Russian decree of May 
138-25, 1877, for the exercise of the right of 
visit and capture, provides (Paragraph 7): 
**The following acts, which are forbidden to 
neutrals, are assimilated to contraband of 
war: The carrying of dispatches and corre- 
spondence of the enemy.” The Russian Im- 
perial decree of Sept. 14, 1904, reproduces the 
same provision. The procedure followed in 
regard to the mail steamers and the prize 
decision bear witness that public or private 
mails found on board neutral vessels were 
examined, landed, and, when occasion arose, 
seized. 

18. Thus, in May and July, 1904, postal 
correspondence carried on the steamships 
Osiris (British) and Prinz Heinrich (German) 
was examined by the Russian cruisers to 
see whether it contained Japanese corre- 
spondence. Thus again, in July, 1904, the 
steamer Calchas, (British,) captured by Rus- 
sian cruisers, had sixteen bags of mail, that 
had been shipped at Tacoma by the postal 
authorities of the United States, seized on 
board and landed, and the prize court of 
Vladivostok examined their contents, which 
it was recognized it could lawfully do. (Rus- 
sian prize cases, p. 139.) 

19. As regards the practice of Japan, the 
Japanese rules concerning prizes, dated 
March 15, 1904, made official enemy corre- 
spondence, with certain exceptions, contra- 
band of war. They ordered the examination 
of mail bags on mail steamers unless there 
was on board an official of the Post Office, 
making a declaration in writing and under 
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oath that the bags contained no contraband ; 
it was even added that no account should be 
taken of such a declaration if there existed 
grave suspicions. On the other hand, the 
Japanese prize court rules acknowledged the 
power of those courts in the examination of 
prize cases to examine letters and corre- 
spondence found on board neutral vessels. 
(Takahashi, ‘‘ International Law Applied to 
Russo-Japanese War,” p. 568.) 


French Practice in 1870 

20. The French practice during the war of 
1870 is found outlined in the naval instruc- 
tions of July 26, 1870, under which official 
dispatches were on principle assimilated to 
contraband, and official or private letters, 
found on board captured vessels, were to 
be sent immediately to the Minister of Ma- 
rine. Subsequently the circumstances of war 
permitted of the rule in additional instruc- 
tions, under which, if the vessel to be vis- 
ited was a mail steamer having on board an 
official of the Post Office of the Government 
whose flag she displayed, the visiting officer 
might be content with that official’s declara- 
tion regarding the nature of the dispatches. 

21. During the South African war the Brit- 
ish Government was able to limit its inter- 
vention in the forwarding of postal corre- 
spondence and mails as far as the circum- 
stances of that war allowed, but it did not 
cease to exercise its supervision of the mails 
intended for the enemy. 

22. As to the practice followed by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States during the 
American civil war, particularly in the Peter- 
hoff case, cited in the American memoran- 
dum of May 24, 1916, the following instruc- 
tions issued in that case by the Secretary 
of State of the United States do not seem 
to apply to anything but the forwarding of 
correspondence which has been found to be 
innocent. ‘*I have, therefore, to recommend 
that in this case, if the District Attorney 
has any evidence to show the mails are simu- 
lated and not genuine, it shall be submitted 
to the court; if there be no reasonable 
grounds for that belief, then that they be 
put on their way to their original destina- 
tion.’’ (Letter of Mr. Seward, Secretary of 
State, to Mr. Welles, Secretary of the Navy, 
April 15, 1863; VII., Moore’s Dig. p. 482.) 

23. Finally, as regards the free transit 
granted to mails by the United States during 
the Mexican war, one may be allowed to 
recall the circumstances under which this 
proceeding was adopted. By a letter, dated 
May 20, 1846, notified on the following July 
10, the commander of the United States 
cruiser St. Mary announced the blockade of 
the Port of Tampico. Although that measure 
authorized, without a doubt, the seizure and 
confiscation of all correspondence for the 
blockaded port, the American naval authori- 
ties, on learning the circumstances of the 
case, declared “ neutral non-commercial mail 
packets are free to enter and depart,” and 
it was even added that ‘“* Mexican boats en- 
gaged exclusively in fishing will be allowed 


to pursue their labor unmolested.’’ (British 
State papers, Vol. 35, 1846-47.) 

24. It seems difficult to compare the biock- 
ade of the port of Tampico in 1846 with the 
measures taken by the Allies in the course of 
this war to reduce the economic resistance 
of the German Empire, or to find in the 
method then adopted by the United States a 
precedent which condemns the practice now 
put in use by the allied Governments. 

25. To waive the right to visit mail steam- 
ers and mail bags intended for the enemy 
seemed in the past (Dr. Lushington, ‘‘ Naval 
Prize Law,’’ introduction, Page 7) a sacrifice 
which could hardly be expected of bellig- 
erents. The allied Governments have again 
noted in their preceding memorandum how 
and why, relying on certain declarations of 
Germany, they had thought in the course of 
the Second Peace Conference of 1907 they 
could afford to waive that right. They have 
also drawn the attention of the Government 
of the United States to the fraudulent use 
Germany hastened to make of this waiver 
of the previous practices above mentioned. 


What Is Postal Correspondence? 


26. After pointing to a certain number of 
specific cases, where American interests hap- 
pened to be injured from the postal super- 
vision exercised by the British authorities, 
forming the subject of the special memoran- 
dum of the Government of his Majesty, dated 
July 20, 1916, the Government of the United 
States was pleased to make known its views 
as to what is to be and is not to be recog- 
nized as not possessing the character of pos- 
tal correspondence. 

27. In this respect the Government of the 
United States admits that shares, bonds, 
coupons, and other valuable papers; money 
orders, checks, drafts, bills of exchange, and 
other negotiable papers, being the equivalent 
of money, may, when included in postal ship- 
ments, be considered as of the same nature 
as merchandise and other property, and, 
therefore, be also subjected to the exercise 
of belligerent rights. 

28. Yet the American memorandum adds 
that correspondence, including shipping doc- 
uments, lists of money orders, and docu- 
ments of this nature, even though referring 
to shipments to or exports by the enemy, 
must be treated as mail and pass freely un- 
less they refer to merchandise on the same 
ship that is liable to capture. 

29. As regards shipping documents and 
commercial correspondence found on neutral 
vessels, even in an allied port and offering 
no interest of consequence as affecting the 
war, the allied Governments have instructed 
their authorities not to stop them, but to see 
that they are forwarded with as little delay 
as possible. Mail matter of that nature must 
be forwarded to destination as far as prac- 
ticable on the very ship on which it was 
found or by a speedier route, as is the case 
for certain mails inspected in Great Britain. 

30. As for the lists of money orders to 
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which the Government of the United States 
assigns the character of ordinary mail, the 
allied Governments deem it their duty to 
draw the attention of the Government of the 
United States to the following practical con- 
sideration: 

31. As a matter of fact, the lists of money 
orders, mailed from the United States to 
Germany and Austria-Hungary, correspond 
to moneys paid in the United States and 
payable by the German and Austro-Hun- 
garian Post Offices. Those lists acquaint 
those Post Offices with the sums that have 
been paid there which in consequence they 
have to pay to the addressees. In practice, 
such payment is at the disposal of such 
addressees and is effected directly to them 
as soon, as those lists arrive and without the 
requirement of the individual orders having 
come into the hands of the addressees. These 
lists are thus really actual money orders, 
transmitted in lump in favor of several ad- 
dressees. Nothing, in the opinion of the 
allied Governments, seems to justify the lib- 
erty granted to the enemy country so to 
receive funds intended to supply by that 
amount its financial resisting power. 

382. The American memorandum sees fit to 
recall firmly that neutral and belligerent 
rights are equally sacred and must be strict- 
ly respected. The allied Governments, so far 
as they are concerned, wholly share that 
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view. They are sincerely striving to avoid 
encroachment by the exercise of their bel- 
ligerent rights on the legitimate exercise of 
the rights of innocent neutral commerce, but 
they hold that it is their belligerent right to 
exercise on the high seas the supervision 
granted them by international law to impede 
any transportation intended to aid their 
enemy in the conduct of the war and to up- 
hold this resistance. The rights of the United 
States as a neutral cannot, in our opinion, 
imply the protection granted by the Federal 
Government to shipments, invoices, cor- 
respondence, or communications in any shape 
whatever, having an open or concealed hos- 
tile character and with a direct or indirect 
hostile destination, which American private 
persons can only effect at their own risk 
and peril. That is the very principle which 
was expressly stated by the President of the 
United States in his neutrality proclamation. 

33. Furthermore, should any abuses, grave 
errors, or derelictions, committed by the al- 
lied authorities charged with the duty of in- 
specting mails, be disclosed to the Govern- 
ments of France and Great Britain, they are 
now, as they ever were, ready to settle the 
responsibility therefor in accordance with 
the principles of law and justice, which it 
never was, and is not now, their intention to 
evade. I am, &c., 

CECIL SPRING-RICE. 


An Eventful Month in the Balkans 


By Charles Johnston 


HERE has been a month of fierce 
fighting in the Balkan Peninsula, 
on three fronts, the only result 
of which, at first sight, has been 

very heavy loss to all belligerents—and 
practically all the warring nations are 
represented in this small area—without 
definite military advantage to either 
group of the warring powers. 

Let us begin with the Dobrudja front: 
The battle line drawn across the oblong 
plateau which, standing in the direct 
path of the Danube’s eastward flow to 
the Black Sea, forces the great river 
northward for a distance of ninety miles, 
after which it once more flows to the 
east, along the Russian frontier. The 
first announcement here was that the 
ancient fortress of Turtukai had been 
taken by German, Turkish, and Bulgarian 
troops; that 20,000 Rumanians had been 
captured, and that a strong army of the 
Central forces was driving northward, 





shortly afterward capturing Silistria. To 
this the Rumanians rejoined that the 
force reported captured was larger than 
their entire armed force in that region, 
and that, for military purposes, neither 
Turtukai nor Silistria had any value. 
The first thing that strikes one here is 
the smallness of the Rumanian force; 
on their own showing, the Rumanian 
Staff had less than one division to guard 
the only piece of territory by which an 
invading force could easily enter her 
boundaries; this, coming on the heels of 
the statement that Rumania had mobil- 
ized or would immediately mobilize an 
army of 800,000, or twenty army corps, 
was sufficiently extraordinary, and lends 
color to the published rumor that there 
had been an understanding between Bul- 
garia and Rumania that neither should 
invade the other’s territory. Rumania 
declared war against Austria-Hungary, 
in an elaborately argued document; Ger- 
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many replied by declaring war against 
Rumania; but whether Rumania was 
also at war with Germany’s allies, Bul- 
garia and Turkey, was left in doubt. It 
almost seems that Field Marshal von 
Mackensen, knowing that Rumania 
thought ‘herself safe on her Bulgarian 
frontier, had made a surprise attack in 
this direction, feeling assured that he 
would find practically no Rumanian 
forces there. 

Two reasons for an attack at this 
point are obvious: Bulgaria entered the 
war, in fierce resentment against the 
clipping of her territories by the Treaty 
of Bucharest after the second Balkan 
war in the Summer of 1913, and Kaiser 
Wilhelm appears to have promised King 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria that, if the Bul- 
gars joined the Central Powers, the terri- 
tory then lost to her, perhaps excepting 
the Adrianople region then retaken by 
Turkey, would be restored to her with in- 
terest. And the region in which Tur- 
tukai and Silistria lie was precisely the 
“Naboth’s vineyard” which Rumania had 
wrested from Bulgaria, by the threat of 
an attack on Sofia, while Serbia and 
Greece attacked Bulgaria in Macedonia. 
The second motive was the capture of 
the Cherna-Voda bridge over the Danube, 
the only bridge east of Belgrade, which 
would have opened the way for an at- 
tack direct on Bucharest; with the simul- 
taneous capture of Constanza, where are 
immense grain elevators and oil reser- 
voirs, both greatly needed by the Central 
Powers. 

Rumania was, in fact, taken by sur- 
prise, and only after the army of Mack- 
ensen had advanced more than half way 
from the frontier to the Bucharest- 
Constanza railroad was any effective 
bar offered to his progress. Fighting 
began on a line some fifty miles in 
length, stretching from the Danube to 
the Black Sea. Strong reinforcements 
were hurried up, probably by rail, across 
the Cherna-Voda bridge, both from Ru- 
mania and from Russia. For a few days 
the result was in doubt; then Mackensen 
was evidently checked, and was reported 
to be very hard pressed by his adver- 
saries. The fighting sawed backward 
and forward without any conclusive re- 


sult, but, in a month, Mackenson has 
made no real progress toward his goal— 
the railroad to Bucharest. 

It seems likely that no considerable 
forces were employed on either side. 
Mackenson’s force gives evidence of be- 
ing short-handed, with few possible re- 
serves in sight, and with a slender supply 
of munitions, perhaps of food also; nor, 
unless a very large Russian force de- 
scends from the north, is it clear how 
the deadlock at this point can be broken. 

All the way up the Danube to the 
Tron Gates at Orsova, a distance of be- 
tween two and three hundred miles, Bul- 
garia and Rumania touch frontiers; yet 
there has been almost no fighting at 
any point except one, just east of Rust- 
chuk, where the Rumanians built a pon- 
toon bridge, brought a small force across 
the river, and were almost immediately 
compelled to withdraw it, with severe 
losses. This again gives color to the 
suggestion that there was some kind of 
understanding between Rumania and 
Bulgaria; and also seems to show that 
the forces and resources of both com- 
batants are somewhat sharply limited. 

At Orsova and the Iron Gates Ru- 
mania made one conspicuous gain, which 
is likely, if she can maintain it, to be of 
high importance throughout the whole 
Near Eastern theatre of war; she es- 
tablished her forces on both sides of the 
river and, by bringing artillery to bear, 
closed the Iron Gates of the Danube, 
thus stopping the export of munitions 
along the great river to the Turks and 
Bulgars, and stopping the return stream 
—somewhat slender, it is true—of food 
to the Central Empires from the grain- 
fields of Asia Minor. 

When we come to that part of the 
battle line which stretches northward 
from the Iron Gates to Bukowina, we find 
exactly the opposite situation. Here it 
was the Teuton forces that were taken. 
by surprise by Rumania’s sudden decla- 
ration of war; here Rumanian armies 
made immediate gains as spectacular and 
more extensive than those of Mackensen 
in Dobrudja. 

While it seems true that Rumania may 
have had, when she declared war against 
Austria-Hungary, some 400,000 men 
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under arms, with an equal number with- 
in easy reach, the whole appearance of 
the fighting seems to show that the 
forces which she sent through the 
passes of the Carpathians and Transyl- 
vanian Alps were comparatively small; 
hardly more than a covering force, de- 
signed, first to fix the fighting line be- 
yond Rumania’s own territory, thus spar- 
ing her the ruin and desolation which 
have become a part of modern warfare; 
and, at the same time, serving as an ad- 
vance guard, behind which much more 
considerable Rumanian forces could 
later be built up to meet the counterat- 
tack from the Teuton side which was 
naturally to be expected. Austria-Hun- 
gary seems to have been caught com- 
pletely off her guard; to have had al- 
most no armed forces in Transylvania; 
no doubt, the few who were there were 
elderly men, practically of the quality 
of militia. Austria-Hungary has been 
losing men far too heavily on the Russian 
and Italian fronts to make it likely that 
she would have left any considerable 
force of good troops in Transylvania, on 
a line which she evidently thought en- 
tirely immune from attack. 

So even light Rumanian forces were 
able to get pretty far forward in the first 
two or three days, capturing cities which 
are like Teuton islands in the sea of 
mixed Magyar, Rumanian, and Slavonic 
populations. Between Transylvania, 
which belongs politically to Hungary, and 
Rumania there are several easy passes; 
through three of these railroads cross 
at moderate elevations: the Gyimes, 
Tomos, and Red Tower Passes; other 
passes are crossed by good roads. None 
the less, armies going through in either 
direction are inevitably cut up into frac- 
tions by the hills which separate the 
passes, and find themselves in mutually 
inaccessible valleys on the other side. 
Practically, they cannot act together. 

General von Falkenhayn, who seems 
to have been put at the head of the 
counterblow against Rumania after his 
somewhat abrupt dismissal from the post 
of German Chief of Staff, took full ad- 
vantage of this inherent weakness in the 
position of the Rumanian invading 
armies, and, served by a network of ex- 
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cellent railroads, seems to have directed 
a series of heavy blows against what we 
have suggested was the Rumanian ad- 
vance guard, compelling most, if not all, 
the Rumanian detachments to fall back- 
ward and, at several points, driving them 
back to, or across, the geographical 
frontier of Rumania, which runs along 
the mountain tops, often at elevations of 
over 5,000 feet. It is clear that Falken- 
hayn, by this advance, immediately in- 
curs the strategical disadvantage under 
which Rumania had labored: if he gets 
through the passes, he thereby cuts up 
his armies, which may then be attacked 
in detail from the Rumanian side. 
Further, while it would seem likely that 
the rapidity with which he drove in the 
Rumanian advance guards was due to the 
concentration upon them of heavy artil- 
lery, against which they could make no 
corresponding reply, having run ahead of 
their heavy guns; yet, as he climbs up 
the mountain slopes, Falkenhayn will 
find it increasingly difficult to bring his 
heavy artillery effectively to bear. Every 
mile he advances will make his progress 
more difficult and at the same time 
more hazardous. 

If he actually gets through the Ruma- 
nian wall he will thereby lay himself open 
to new dangers: separate attacks, served 
by the admirable system of strategic rail- 
roads which Rumania owes to her first 
Hohenzollern King, and which, intimately 
linked with the Russian railroad system, 
could rapidly bring up reinforcements 
from the depots of Southern Russia. On 
the other hand, every mile the Rumanians 
draw backward brings them nearer to 
their bases of supplies, and so is likely to 
stiffen their resistance, and to give larger 
opportunities to their heavier guns. 

Another consideration points the same 
way. We do not know even approximate- 
ly how large Falkenhayn’s force is, but 
with the enormous and continuing losses 
of the Teutons on the Russian and Somme 
fronts, following on the tremendous Teu- 
ton losses at Verdun, it seems highly im- 
probable that any considerable force of 
first-class troops should have been avail- 
able for the drive against Rumania. If 
Rumania can continue a resistance equal 
to that which she has already put up, it 
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seems very likely that we shall see Fal- 
kenhayn’s drive exhaust itself, as the 
Crown Prince’s far more formidable 
drive against Verdun exhausted itself. In 
the circumstances it seems probable that 
Rumania may be able to hold her own. 
If she does no more than this it will be 
immensely profitable to the Entente 
Powers, since it means a steady diversion 
from the main battle fronts of large 
Teutonic forces, which neither Germany 
nor Austria-Hungary is in any position 
to spare. 

One is inclined to say that Falken- 
hayn’s drive against Rumania was dic- 
tated rather by political than by sound 
strategical considerations; that its pur- 
pose was rather to punish Rumania for 
defying the Central Empires than to 
achieve any real military advantage. 
For, even in the very improbable event 
of Rumania’s being overrun as Serbia 
was overrun a year ago, this, while im- 
pairing the prestige of the Entente cause, 
would not inflict upon them any con- 
siderable military injury, so far as the 
major operations of the war are con- 
cerned, while, at the same time, it would 
very seriously injure the cause of the 


Teutonic Empires, by eating up care- 
fully husbanded reserves, whom it is now 
completely impossible to replace. 

While not touching Rumania _ geo- 
graphically, the fighting on the Mace- 
donian line before Saloniki has, indirect- 
ly, a very important bearing upon Ru- 
mania’s military problem, in that it im- 
mobilizes the bulk of the Bulgarian 
Army, numbering on this front perhaps 
250,000 to 300,000 men, who might, were 
they free to move, invade Rumania across 
the Danube. But they are not free to 
move; if they were withdrawn to the 
north, the armies of the Entente Powers 
would instantly follow on their heels, 
and would, if the movement continued, 
shortly find themselves in possession of 
Sofia and of the railroad from Hungary 
to Constantinople, along which a stream 
of munitions constantly runs to the 
armies of the Sultan. 

To sum up, whether, for the moment, 
the Rumanian armies are moving west- 
ward or eastward on the Hungarian 
front, their presence there, and the pres- 
ence there of Falkenhayn’s forces, is a 
very valuable asset for the powers of the 
Entente. 


The Dangerous Plight of Greece 


Editor 


By the 


REECE, caught in the maelstrom 
Ly of the European war, has been 
thrown into a state of political 

chaos bordering more and more 

upon tragedy. King Constantine’s de- 
termination to hold Greece neutral in 
circumstances where neutrality is im- 
possible has brought him and his people 
into a plight as painful as war, yet with- 
out any of war’s satisfactions. His 
tragic dilemma is indicated in the simple 
statement that his wife is Kaiser Wil- 
helm’s sister, and that the vast majority 
of his people, with ex-Premier Venizelos, 
their idolized leader, are heart and soul 
with the Entente Powers. Add to this 
the presence of the British and French 
armies, invited to Saloniki a year ago to 


aid Greece’s ally, Serbia, with their 
growing suspicion of King Constantine’s 
German affiliations, and the subsequent 
course of events is already explained. 

The Allies have distrusted Constantine 
and his Cabinets from the first, and still 
distrust them, perhaps unjustly; this 
suspicion explains the high-handed man- 
ner in which they have imposed their will 
upon him, compelled the demobilization 
of his army, occupied his capital, confis- 
cated his navy. 

The Greek people, if we may judge 
through the voice of Venizelos, have not 
doubted the sincerity of their ruler; but 
they have for many months been telling 
him, with increasing boldness and sever- 
ity, that his vain attempt at neutrality 
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was leading them into ruin. This popular 
note of admonition reached its climax, 
first in the remarkable manifesto adopted 
by a mass meeting in Athens, and printed 
in full at the close of the present article; 
and later in the deliberate organization 
of a provisional Government, with Veni- 
zelos at its head, for the avowed purpose 
of carrying Greece into the war on the 
side of the Entente Allies. 

Thus is revolution added to the har- 
rowed nation’s other troubles; not an 
ordinary revolution, apparently, but one 
whose object, thanks to the rare patriot- 
ism of its leader,-is simply to compel the 
King to do the people’s will. For one 
of the most memorable features of this 
whole strange situation is the patriotic 
self-abnegation of Eleutherios Venizelos, 
the man whose honorable leadership has 
made him more powerful than the King, 
yet who declares, even now, that he will 
support any Cabinet appointed by the 
King which will honestly fulfill Greece’s 
treaty obligations as an ally of Serbia 
and make war upon Bulgaria. 

When we look for the cause that has 
stirred Greece to revolution it is not far 
to seek. While the nation’s hands were 
tied a Bulgarian army came early in 
September and occupied the Macedonian 
territory which Greece had won in the 
second Balkan war. Kavala was cap- 
tured, with its forts, and the garrison— 
the Fourth Army Corps—was_ taken 
prisoner in a body and carted away to 
Goerlitz, in Prussian Silesia, while the 
population fled from the invaders by 
thousands, destitute and starving. The 
Greek commandant stated that he was 
ordered to give up the fortress of Kavala 
to the advancing German and Bulgarian 
troops without resistance. 


So the Germans hold neutral Greek - 


prisoners, the Bulgars hold Greek terri- 
tory, the Allies hold Athens, Piraeus, and 
Salokini; the Venizelist rebels hold Crete, 
Mitylene, Samos, Chios, and the other 
islands, while Constantine holds a throne 
without sovereignty. 

Before leaving Athens on Sept. 25 to 
place himself at the head of the revolu- 
tionary movement in Crete, M. Venizelos 


thus summed up the situation: 
Already we have suffered all the agonies 
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of a disastrous war, while remaining neu- 
tral, We have had ten months of mobiliza- 
tion with all the consequent hardships to the 
families of the men mobilized, while both 
Balkan wars included only thirteen months, 
with greater funds available for the relief 
of the families of the soldiers. Our bounda- 
ries have been invaded; towns, crops, and 
farms have been destroyed, and all horrors 
enacted. We have had all the financial bur- 
den of war and the cost of maintaining 
a useless mobilization. The morale of the 
army, which three years ago was at the 
topmost pitch, has been destroyed by inac- 
tion and is now completely gone. Then we 
had a victorious, now we have a beaten, 
army. 

We have even over an entire army corps 
of Greeks held prisoners of war in a foreign 
country and already we have paid the Bul- 
gars an immense war indemnity, amounting, 
in military equipment, property destroyed, 
and loot of the Greek cities occupied, to over 
$40,000,000. And, finally, we are perhaps 
on the verge of making now, at last, that 
war which we have not fought, but have paid 
for in blood, tears, and treasure. 


At the same time M. Venizelos pub- 
lished the following statement regarding 
the object of the revolt of which he and 
Admiral Condouriotis were about to take 
command: 


The betrayal of Kavala after the loss of 
Fort Rupel, Seres, Drama, and of the greater 
part of Greek Macedonia has brought mat- 
ters to such a crisis in the very existence of 
my country that I can no longer resist the 
cry of my compatriots calling me to help 
them and save them from extermination at 
the hands of Bulgaria. 

I can no longer wait. I have exhausted in 
vain every means of inducing those who 
govern Greece to take up arms in defense of 
their country. I have offered to support un- 
conditionally any Ministry in Greece that 
should be ready to carry out the policy of 
intervention—the only policy compatible with 
the national interests of Greece. 

Do not think I am heading a revolution in 
the ordinary sense of the word. The move- 
ment now beginning is in no way directed 
against the King or his dynasty. This move- 
ment is one made by those of us who can no 
longer stand aside and let our countrymen 
and our country be ravaged by the Bul- 
garian enemy. ‘It is the last effort we can 
make to induce the King to come forth as 
King of the Hellenes and follow the path of 
duty in the protection of his subjects. 


M. Venizelos and Admiral Condouriotis 
landed in Crete on Sept. 26, and on that 
day, amid the plaudits of the troops and 
the populace, a Provisional Government 
was then established, “ with full author- 
ity to organize the forces of the country 
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with the object of joining the Allies and 
fighting by their side against all their 
enemies.” On Oct. 12 the Provisional 
Government was strengthened by the 
addition of a third member, General Zim- 
brakatis, as Minister of War, and prep- 
arations were made to order the mobili- 
zation of the Greek Army. On Oct. 17 
the Entente Allies formally recognized 
the new Government, at the same time 
wihholding recognition from King Con- 
stantine’s latest Cabinet, headed by Pro- 
fessor Spyridon P. Lambros. All the 
outlying portions of Greece have rallied 
swiftly to the Venizelos Government. 
Apparently only Athens and the Pelopon- 
nesus remain predominantly loyal to 
King Constantine, and here the Entente 
Powers are laying an increasingly heavy 
hand on things. 

Their most drastic measure in the 
month just past was the seizure of the 
Greek fleet. Vice Admiral d’Artige du 
Fournet, commander of the Anglo- 
French f'eet in the Mediterranean, pre- 
sented an ultimatum demanding that 
Greece hand over to the Entente Powers 
the entire Greek naval fleet, except the 
armored cruiser Averoff and the battle- 
ships Lemnos and Kilkis, by 1 o’clock on 
Wednesday, Oct. 11. The Admiral fur- 
ther demanded that the three warships to 
be retained by Greece be disarmed and 
their crews reduced to one-third of the 
regular complement; that the forts on the 
seacoast be dismantled, and that the two 
which command the mooring place of the 
allied fleet be turned over to the. Admiral. 
On Oct. 17 King Constantine issued the 
following Order of the Day: 


Officers, Sailors: In these hours, when, 





stricken and with bleeding hearts, each new 
moment forms new wounds deep in our souls, 
which so short a time ago were proud in a 
united and victorious Greece, my Government 
has been obliged to order you to leave the 
ships upon which you brought the news of 
the freeing of our liberated brothers; you 
came with tortured hearts and eyes wet with 
tears, every man faithful to his oath, to the 
side of your King. 

I thank you and congratulate you, O my 
faithful sailors. I thank you, not only as 
King and chief of the fleet, but as the rep- 
resentative of the fatherland you love so 
much, to which you have given so much, for 
which you are ready to give and suffer all. 

May our hopes soon be realized and may 
the hours soon come when you will be able 
to return to your ships. The holy ikons 
that. have protected you in the past will pro- 
tect you in the future, and the glorious flag, 
once more caught by the winds of the Greek 
seas, will bring hope and consolation wherever 
Greek hearts beat. 

At the same time the Allies took con- 
trol of the Greek police, and demanded 
that Greek citizens be prohibited from 
carrying arms, that the sending of war 
munitions to Thessaly be stopped, and 
that the embargo on Thessalian wheat 
be lifted. Again the Cabinet complied. 
The French and British also took posses- 
sion of various buildings in Athens for 
their own use. These acts of high-handed 
precaution against betrayal wére fol- 
lowed by anti-Entente riots in Athens. 
The French Admiral and the French 
Minister were greeted on the street with 
jeers and hisses, and a crowd before the 
British legation shouted “ Down with 
England!” For a time there was danger 
of bloodshed, but a few hundred French 
marines with machine guns quelled the 
disturbances. Meanwhile the revolution 
is making rapid headway all over Greece. 


Address of the Greek People Admonishing 
Their King 


Following is the text of the remarkable address to King Constantine which former 
Premier Venizelos drew up and which was approved by «@ great concourse in Athens on Aug. 
27, 1916. As an example of plain speaking to an enthroned ruler it is doubtful whether it 


has its equal in history: 


who destroy the work of the revolution 
of which we are today celebrating the 
seventh anniversary, and to re-establish their 
system of corrupt government have not hesi- 


S ene You are the victim of persons 


tated to exploit the respect which the nation 
owes to the Crown and the love it beurs for 
you, and are ready to imperil the work of 
regeneration achieved by five years of labor 
and two glorious wars in order to strike at 
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one of those who co-operated in that work. 

You are the victim of your military advisers, 
who, taking a narrow military view and 
anxious to establish a system of absolutism 
which would make them in effect masters of 
the country, have convinced you that Ger- 
many will emerge victorious from the Euro- 
pean war. 

Finally, you are the victim of your natural 
and human weakness. Accustomed to ad- 
mire everything German, astounded by this 
unparalleled military preparation as by every 
other German organization, not only have 
you believed in German victory, but you have 
desired it. You hoped that after a German 
victory you would be able to concentrate in 
your own hands the whole power of Govern- 
ment and sweep aside our system of liberty. 

Today we see the consequences of these 
blunders. Instead of expanding in Asia 
Minor, Thrace, and Cyprus; of ending for- 
ever our quarrels of more than a thousand 
years with our national enemies; of creating 
Greece great, powerful, and rich, fulfilling 
our loftiest national dreams, we see the 
Bulgars invading Greek Macedonia, occupy- 
ing Seres and towns and forts, and making 
prisoners of detachments of the Greek Army 
there, without our being at war, declared or 
not declared, with the invader. 

While we receive them with the irony 
of friendly assurance, we see them seize 
our munitions of war, which cost us hun- 
dreds of millions, and which the General 
Staff criminally abandoned after our gen- 
eral demobilization. Although our national 
enemy has mobilized, this war material was 
left concentrated in towns near the frontier, 
and so became easy prey of the invading 
neighbor. 

From the position in which we placed 
Greece we see her today reduced again to a 
position to which she was cast down before 
the revolution. Instead of Greece being re- 
spected by friends and redoubtable to foes, 
we see her today pitied by the one and 
despised, scorned, and chastised by the 
other. Ignorant of the vital conditions of 
the group of powers in which alone Greece 
can, I do not say grow, but even live as a 
free State, they are driving her to an as- 
sured catastrophe. 

Today’s demonstration has been summoned 
to express the grief of the nation’s soul 
and to manifest in perfect order the nation’s 
anguish and anger at the misfortunes into 
which the country has been led and is still 
being led by the present policy. This dem- 
onstration seeks to enlighten you and to 
persuade you that, in spite of perfidious ef- 
forts, the nation does not approve what 
has been done, whatever they may say who 
surround you; to appeal to your love of the 
fatherland to find the strength to break 
with the evil influences which, as we said, 
exploit the love of the people for you, and 
which are dragging you, and with you your 
royal house and Greece and the nation, to a 
national catastrophe, 


. 


Elections are due to take place so that 
the people may have national representation, 
but these elections alone cannot give a salu- 
tary solution of the question now in issue. 
So long as you permit, Sire, an unworthy 
use to be made of your name as an enemy 
of a great political party, what good can 
come from these elections which under such 
conditions do no more than mask an unde- 
clared fratricidal war? How could the Lib- 
eral Party carry out its policy should it 
judge it necessary te do more than observe 
benevolent neutrality, as the Entente Pow- 
ers rightly ask of us, since the criminal 
conduct of the General Staff has literally 
dissolved the army and rendered Greece in- 
capable of fighting? For you must learn 
that even if your Government were to pro- 
nounce for intervention by the Greek Army 
you would no ionger find an army to lead 
to victory. 

Proclamations of the association calling 
itself the Pan-Hellenic Association of Re- 
servists, professing their readiness to shed 
their blood anew at a sign from you, in no 
way correspond to the reality. These 
proclamations are made because those who 
make them have been assured Greece will 
never depart from the neutrality policy 
adopted, and, above all, the manner in which 
this policy has been followed has provoked 
a very grave malady in the national or- 
ganism., 


We do not say this malady is incurable, 
but to treat it the forces of the nation must 
be concentrated, not divided. This reunion 
of forces must be carried out at once, for 
tomorrow may be too late. Leave to others 
the réle of party leader, to which those who 
exploit your throne would debase you, and 
boldly face the enemy. By impious and 
satanic action they have tried, and, unhap- 
pily, with success, to divide the national 
forces, from the union of which alone the 
nation’s soul expects health and the greatness 
of the fatherland. * * * 


Apply yourself at once with your Govern- 
ment, and helped by us all, to revise the 
national sentiment weakened by prolonged 
mobilization, the teaching of the barracks, 
and the poison of the foreign propaganda, so 
that Greece may once again have an army, 
so that when the circumstances demand it— 
and we are sure they will demand it—it 
will be able to defend her vital interests, so 
far as they may be safeguarded side by 
side this time with powerful allies, tradi- 
tional protectors and benefactors of Greece. 


You will see by today’s demonstration that 
the Liberal Party is not the enemy of the 
Crown, nor the enemy of the royal house, 
nor the enemy of yourself. It is only the 
respectful guardian of free institutions, and 
will suffer no one to injure them. That is 
the true interest of the Crown, and only 
those who are exploiting the Crown seek 
to persuade you to the contrary. They are 
your worst enemies. 








The Italian Offensive on the Carso 


By Robert Vaucher 


French Correspondent on the Italian Front 


[Translated from L’Illustration for Current History MAGAZINE] 


N ancient legend of Frioul re- 
Aen that God, after He had 
created the world, was getting 
ready to throw into the sea all 
the stones which remained to Him after 
His work was ended. He had gathered 
them all in a large bag, and was passing 
along the Isonzo, when the devil decided 
to play a trick on Him. Creeping up 
behind Him, the devil slit the bag. The 
stones fell upon the earth and formed 
the desolate plateau of the Carso. 

The legend must be true. The more 
one traverses the Carso the more this 
desert of stones, with its few, very poor 
villages, appears to be a diabolic creation. 
Last year, writing from Gradisca, I had 
already described the immense difficul- 
ties which met our Italian allies, who 
were compelled to capture trench after 
trench, working uphill, under the fire of 
very powerful artillery and in spite of 
fortifications which seemed inexpungable. 

The Italian lines formed an immense 
semicircle, running from Monfalcone to 
Boschini. At the extreme right the 
enemy was, to the north and east of 
Monfalcone, in possession of a series of 
heights, the most important of which, 
the Debeli and Cosich, completely dom- 
inated the Italian works. At the ex- 
treme left, on the sides of St. Michael’s 
Mount, the situation was identical. In 
the centre there was nothing but an en- 
tanglement of trenches and approach 
works climbing up from the plain of the 
Isonzo along the steep slopes of Selz, 
Monte Sei Busi, and Bosco Capuccio. 

The offensive of July, October, and 
November had made it possible to rectify 
favorably the Italian front, but our allies 
had been able to climb only one stage of 
this Calvary, which led them up to the 
Doberdo Plateau. In spite of obstacles, 
the Italian troops were not discouraged. 
From the end of May battles succeeded 
each other at Monfalcone. On June 28 
the 85-Meter Height was attacked. On 





July 3 and 4 progress continued; on Aug. 
4 a general attack was opened on the ex- 
treme right with such vigor that the 
Italians captured 85-Meter Hill. 

The Italian troops were commanded by 
an old General, ill with cancer, who fol- 
lowed the development of operations in 
an invalid chair. He had persistently re- 
fused the advice of his doctors to leave 
his troops and undergo treatment behind 
the lines. His malady grew worse; it 
had almost carried him away when the 
attack was decided. The Italian troops, 
with superb dash, went up to the assault, 
overthrew the defense works, and, with 
the bayonet, conquered the positions. 
Then the General, with tears in his eyes, 
gravely said to those who surrounded 
him: “ You can take me away now to die 
in the hospital; the battle is won.” He 
has just been gazetted Corps Com- 
mander. 

The enemy, deceived by this activity of 
General Cadorna’s troops to the east of 
Monfalcone, sent important reserves to 
that point. For two days the Italians 
were forced to abandon some advanced 
trenches. But this action was only a 
demonstration. The principal attack was 
planned against that part of the Carso 
which had been best defended by nature 
—San Michele and Monte Sei Busi. 

The system of fortifications which our 
allies were to attack was composed of 
three lines: 

The first, which was certainly the most 
solid, followed the crests of San Michele, 
descended before San Martino del Carso, 
ran between the burned woods and the 
rocks dominating Sagrado, Fogliano, and 
Polazzo, traversed the heights of Sei Busi, 
everhung the Isonzo plain at the Selz cav- 
erns, ran around La Rocca, and descend- 
ed to the sea on the east of Monfalconc. 

The second line followed the first a 
slight distance further back as far as 
San Martino del Carso, passed behind 
Doberdo, climbed up the Crni Hrib hil- 
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lock, and supported the first line of the 
Debeli. 

The third line descended from the val- 
ley of the Vipacco, at the height of Rupa, 
and gained the heights to the east of Op- 
pacchiasella, passed Novavas and 208- 
Meter and 114-Meter Hills, reached 77- 
Meter Hill, crossed the Lissert, and 
reached the sea at 21-Meter Hill. 


Suddenly, on Aug. 6, a terrible bom- 
bardment was begun on the Italian side. 
While Podgora and Monte Sabatino were 
shaken, the attack began from San Mi- 
chele to Monte Sei Busi and Selz, also 
with unaccustomed vigor. A hurricane 
of fire was poured down upon the stone 
trenches. On this Carso, where so many 
struggles had already been fought and 
where so many thousands of men had 
found their graves, a new phase of the 
war was developed—the entry on the 
scene of powerful Italian artillery. Once 
the way was opened for them, the Italiaa 
regiments went up to the assault with an 
indescribable ardor. For long months 
they had suffered, in the trenches of the 
Carso, all possible privations. They had 
had to accept the furtive struggle under- 
ground. Today they were taking their 
revenge. 

Monte San Michele, which dominated 
all this region west of the Carso—the 
most arid of all—is composed of four 
summits, following each other from west 
to east, their heights varying from 810 
to 902 feet. The battle there lasted two 
days. The Twentieth Division of Hon- 
veds, (Hungarian Landwehr,) which was 
defending the positions, multiplied coun- 
terattacks, sending clouds of asphyxiat- 
ing gas against the assaulting columns. 
On both sides the losses were terrible, 
but the Italians continued their advance; 
one by one the summits were conquered, 
the trenches turned, in order to be able 
to meet the attacks of an enemy which 
felt that, once San Michele was lost, the 
Doberdo Plateau would be invaded, the 
first line would be taken and the second 
hard hit. The innumerable machine guns 
hidden in the caverns spat out their fire 
incessantly, hand grenades flew on all 
sides. The attackers had to climb over 
heaps of dead in order to continue their 
advance. 
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When the last height had fallen the in- 
fantry, the grenadiers, and the Bersa- 
gleri (light infantry) rushed toward the 
high plateau. The Austrians suffered 
enormous losses. A Budapest regiment 
numbering 2,500 men ceased to exist. 

On Aug. 9 the Italians captured San 
Martino del Carso, a little village com- 
pletely ruined by shellfire, where the 
Carso cave dwellers, whom the Italians 
had driven forth from their grottoes, 
were putting up a last defense. Then 
the action continued with vigor; Ca- 
dorna’s armies swept the whole Doberdo 
Plateau. One by one the positions were 
cleared. Doberdo, the bare peak of Co- 
sich, Marcottini, and, to the north of San 
Michele, the village of Boschini were 
conquered by vigorous assault. The 
whole western part of the Carso was in 
the hands of the Italians; the Austrian 
troops withdrew to the east of Vallone. 

They were not given time to fortify 
themselves there; the dash of the Ber- 
saglieri and the Italian infantry was so 
impetuous that Oppacchiasella was soon 
in their hands. And, on the wooded 
slopes of Nad Logem, a violent action 
was begun. 

To the south of the Carso, the forward 
march was more difficult; 85-Meter Hill 
definitely taken, the struggle began for 
the possession of 121-Meter Hill. The 
enemy had transformed that stony hill 
into a veritable fortress. Behind the 
trenches the troops had as shelters deep 
caverns which could contain several bat- 
talions. Confident that they would never 
be beaten back, the Austrians had fitted 
them out luxuriously; the walls were 
paneled, electricity was installed every- 
where, ventilating ducts made it easy to 
change the air, water mains brought 
good drinking water. Along the Vallone 
ridge, every regiment had its numbered 
cavern. The officers’ rooms were sump- 
tuous; bed, chairs, sofas, tables, carpets, 
nothing was missing in them. The news- 
papers found there were dated Aug. 3, 
and reported the declarations of Premier 
Tisza, assuring his auditors that the 
Austrian Staff had taken all the neces- 
sary measures to keep the Italians for- 
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PROGRESS OF ITALIAN DRIVE IN THE CARSO 


For several days I visited the con- 
quered positions, and I had an oppor- 


burial. But others are more recent, and 
look like mummies. The faces are like 


tunity to watch the fights to the north- 
east of Oppacchiasella. Between the 
trenches the corpses are numerous. Some 
of them have lain there a year, and are 
only withered skeletons, bleached by the 
rain and the sun, in the zone of death, 
which none dared to enter to give them 


parchment, their clothes in rags. Others 
were killed but yesterday, and on these 
clouds of black flies rested. They were 
waiting to be buried by companies of 
territorials, and sent up a frightful 
stench. 

One is struck by the enormous mass of 
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German Soldier Killed Near His Machine Gun at the 
to His Dugout. 
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Underground Home of French Artillery men on the Somme Front, 
Battered by German Shells. 
(Photo from Underwood € Underwood.) 
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Great German Airship That Fell in a Turnip Field in Essex, De- 
stroyed, with Its:Crew, by British Aviators. 
(Photo © International Film Service.) 
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material abandoned. The violence of the 
attack did not allow the Austrians to 
transport to the rear the stores heaped 
up during months at San Michele, Monte 
Sei Busi, Doberdo, Selz, and on the Cosich 
and Debeli Hills. There are supplies of 
every kind; explosives in considerable 
quantities, rifles, munitions, trench-build- 
ing material, tools of every kind, even 
machinery for the manufacture of 
asphyxiating gas. 

Not all the weapons taken from the 
Austrians can be employed by the Itali- 
ans. Without doubt, they will not use 
either the famous steel-spiked maces with 
which the Honveds “finish off” the 
wounded, nor the explosive bullets. The 
climax of barbarism was attained by the 
Honveds. Yesterday, while making my 
way through trenches still full of débris 
and corpses, I was witness of an atrocious 
scene. Detachments of territorials were 
busy burying the bodies, rapidly decom- 
posed by the torrid heat of this stony 
desert. Suddenly a detonation was heard, 
a bomb had just exploded. The grave- 
diggers fell, horribly torn and mutilated. 

There was even found in the trenches 
north of San Michele a brand new gibbet. 
The Austrians had hoped to erect it in 
one of the villages of the Isonzo Plain. 
At Rubbia, Bersaglieri were hanged on 
trees and mutilated. * * * 

Today we are in a period of calm. 
Our Italian allies are strengthening the 
positions which they occupy on the 
heights to the west of Pecinka. Italian 
artillery is ceaselessly bombarding the 
enemy’s ways of communication. The 
enemy is experiencing grave difficulties 
in renewing his supplies, and particularly 
in bringing the water necessary for his 
troops. The water mains which he had 
established have been destroyed by Ital- 
ian artillery. 

Quite recently, when the Nad Logem 
was taken, as soon as the 2,000 Honveds 
who were defending it had fired their 
last cartridges, the Italian soldiers sud- 
denly saw their adversaries coming out 
of the trenches on the run, unarmed and 
waving white handkerchiefs. They 
easily made 1,500 prisoners, who asked 
one thing only: water! 
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At the present moment the Austrian 
batteries are in position behind the line 
of hills to the east of Oppacchiasella are 
furiously bombarding the shores of Lake 
Doberdo and the few wells which are 
scattered over the Carso. But our Ital- 
ians fortunately have a marvelously or- 
ganized supply. Auto-cisterns, barrels 
and reservoirs mounted on carts drawn 
by mules, everything is provided so that 
the men may not suffer from thirst. 
“My troops,” a General said to me this 
morning, “have at their disposal 15,000 
gallons of water per day.” Here is a 
great problem solved. 

The Austrian prisoners declare that 
the second system of fortifications, which 
receives its supplies from the Nabresina- 
Comen road, is very well organized. 
Escaped Russians, who had been cap- 
tured by the Austrians in Galicia, and 
who are compelled to work at trench 
digging on the Carso on pain of being 
shot, tell that 60,000 of them are at 
work strengthening the Austrian de- 
fenses. Therefore our Italian allies have 
serious difficulties ahead of them. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Aosta is in command of the army of the 
Isonzo. This Prince, endowed with ex- 
cellent qualities, of exceptional energy, 
heedless of danger, full of solicitude for 
his men, is adored by them. He is 
with them always, following the highest 
example. King Victor Emmanuel III. 
and Emmanuel-Philibert of Savoy (the 
Duke of Aosta) are the worthy heads 
of an army which has just gained its 
first great success, and which is prepar- 
ing to cull other laurels. 





EDITOR’S NOTE: On Oct. 11, the Italian 
War Office reported as follows: ‘‘ On the 
Carso, after the intricate defenses of the 
enemy had been destroyed by an intense 
and accurate artillery and trench mortar 
fire, our infantry captured almost the whole 
of the line composed of several successive 
intrenchments between the Vipacco River 
and 208-Meter Hill, and advanced beyond 
it. Novavas and the adjoining strong po- 
sition around the northern part of 208- 
Meter Hill also fell into our hands after 
brisk fighting. Prisoners to the number of 
5,034, including 164 officers, have been re- 
ported, and we also captured a large quan- 
tity of arms and ammunition.”’ 








British Armored “Tank” Cars 


HE most terrifying engine of de- 
struction which the war has de- 
veloped so far is the British ar- 
mored motor car, or “tank,” as 
the soldiers have named it. These for- 
midable machines were first mentioned 
in the official dispatches of Sept. 16, 
1916, and were brought into use with im- 
portant results in the battle of the 
Somme. Since then they have figured 
daily in the war news and have become 
an important factor in the offensive. 
The cars are capable of moving in shell- 
torn areas and can negotiate a roadless 
wilderness of trenches. 

No official description of the monster 
has been permitted to pass the censor, 
nor have any official photographs been 
released. CURRENT History MAGAZINE 
presents on this page the only picture of 
the car that has reached this country—a 
snapshot of one that has seen service. 

This land dreadnought is an adapta- 
tion of the American caterpillar tractor 
manufactured at Peoria, Ill., by the Holt 
Manufacturing Company. Several thou- 
sand unarmored cars have been sold to 
the British Government, which adds the 
armor and armament. The cars are 
about 23 feet long and 9 feet wide over 
all. They weigh, unarmored, from 18,- 
000 to 25,000 pounds, develop 120 horse 
power, and move from 2% to 4 miles an 
hour. Each machine has two fore wheels, 
used only for guiding purposes. No 
weight rests on these wheels. The main 


weight is carried on two chain belts, or 
caterpillars, having corrugated surfaces, 
on the inside of which are two lines of 
steel rails, jointed in short sections and 
operated by sprocket wheels. As the 
endless belt turns, the forward sprocket 
wheel lays down the track and the rear 
one picks it up again. On the rails thus 
laid down roll the wheels of the machine. 


How the Wheels Work 


The pressure on the ground under the 
caterpillar—the string of steel plates 
seven feet long and two feet wide on 
which the entire weight of the machine 
is supported—is said to be less than that 
caused by the foot of a horse or even of 
a man. And owing to the construction 
and location of the engines the centre of 
gravity of the whole machine is near the 
back of the caterpillar and not more than 
eighteen inches off the ground. For 
this reason the machine can roll along 
without danger of tipping over on an al- 
most incredible slope, and it can run 
considerably more than half its length 
forward over a chasm without any sup- 
port at all. 


When it moves across a trench the 
front wheel, on which normally no 
weight rests, crosses first. The front 
end of the caterpillar then moves for- 
ward over the open part of the trench, 
and the machine is supported by the 
rear of the caterpillar, where most of the 
weight is concentrated, while the guide 
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wheel on each side in front acts as a 
stabilizer. Then by the time the rear 
part of the caterpillar has reached the 
edge of the trench the forward part 
will already be across and there will be 
very little displacement of the machine. 
In this way the machine can cross a 
trench almost as wide as the ground 
length of the caterpillar, and by length- 
ening these for war purposes the British 
are able to get across almost any trench 
or shell crater with little difficulty. 


The Monsters in Action 


Vivid stories come from the front of 
the “tanks” in action, and from the 
mass of material it is clear that the cars 
strike terror into the hearts of the enemy 
and accomplish useful and important re- 
sults. The London Times correspondent 
describes the exploits in one day’s fight- 
ing near Combles as follows: 

“The pilot, whose steering gear went 
wrong, found himself astride a German 
trench on the outskirts of Combles—a 
little out of his reckoning. Here he 
halted, enfilading the trench repeatedly, 
until a chance shell of large dimensions 
hit the car, making it impossible to move 
forward or back. For five hours the 
crew of the ‘tank’ worked their guns 
while parties of German and British 
bombers lobbed their missiles across 
from opposite sides. Eventually the Ger- 
mans were killed or driven off, and the 
crew of the ‘tank’ returned safely 
through a deadly enemy barrage. 

“A second ‘tank’ traveled about half 
way up Bouleux Wood until in a posi- 
tion enabling it to enfilade the enemy’s 
trenches. Then the commander discov- 
ered that the infantry were not coming 
up behind him, so he went back for them. 
Again he went forward, with the infan- 
try following, passing over enemy 
trenches and continuing his journey to 
the outskirts of Morval. Subsequently 
the commander found that he was again 
alone. Not wishing to keep all the fruits 
of victory for himself, he again turned 
and went back to find the infantry for 
whom he was acting as a kind of chape- 
ron. He made a return journey of more 
than 1,500 yards in their direction, and 
then discovered that the infantry had 
been held up by a group of machine guns 


which had been turned on them from a 
trench previously reported as unoccu- 
pied. Calmly hoisting itself astride the 
trench, the ‘tank’ took a hand in the 
firing, knocking out one machine gun 
after the other until the trench was un- 
occupied—save by bodies. 


A Desperate Encounter 


“Unfortunately, the ‘tank’ became 
wedged in an unusually deep crater, and 
the crew could not extricate it, even 
though they emerged and tried to dig 
it out—with the enemy firing at them 
from another trench seventy yards away. 
Then the fun really started. Parties of 
German bombers worked around to one 
side of the car, while British bombers 
from the infantry took cover on the op- 
posite side. The ensuing duel lasted an 
hour and a half. The Germans tried to 
drop their bombs on the roof of the 
‘tank’ without success. A Corporal of 
the ‘tank’s’ crew seized a German 
bomb which fell among his companions, 
and tried to fling it back, but it ex- 
ploded, blowing him to pieces. Eventu- 
ally the German bombers were driven 
off, and the crew returned to the British 
lines. 

“In one group of advancing ‘tanks’ 
eight out of ten reached the point to 
which they were directed at the begin- 
ning of the offensive. Northwest of the 
Ginchy Telegraph one of this group 
silenced a group of six machine guns in 
a redoubt, concentrating its fire on one 
after another. All of them did useful 
work in clearing other machine-gun par- 
ties out of craters. The enemy had 
poised his guns on the far lip of the 
crater, and it was extremely difficult to 
spot them in the tumbled earth. An- 
other ‘tank’ in this group captured a 
trench full of Germans just east of Del- 
ville Wood. The pilot saw a white flag 
waving violently and advancing toward 
him as he was about to halt his ‘ tank’ 
on the trench and sweep it from both 
sides. Behind the white flag streamed 
a long procession of unarmed Germans 
with their hands in the air. The ‘ tank’ 
accepted their surrender, and told them 
to pass back to the British lines. Early 
in the fighting a ‘tank’ ‘steamed’ 
into a redoubt where a strong detach- 
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ment of German machine gunners were 
holding up one part of the British ad- 
vance, and calmly cruised about, firing 
in every direction. The enemy took 
cover, and, being unable to capture the 
entire position alone, the ‘tank’ finally 
came back. 


Carrying Off Wounded 

“One ‘tank’ cleared a trench near 
Delville Wood, and then started on an- 
other mission in a northeasterly direc- 
tion. This accomplished, it halted in a 
region thickly strewn with British 
wounded. The crew alighted, and for 
three hours worked under heavy shell- 
fire tending the fallen men and helping 
carry them into shell craters. The 
‘tank’ that silenced a battery outside 
Gueudecourt had first made a lonely tour 
through that enemy-held village, advanc- 
ing from the direction of Flers. No 
Germans were found in the village—they 
must have fled to their dugouts when 
the monster hove in sight—so it came 
back again, and on the return journey 
found the field guns referred to. The 
guns were silenced, but a shell, which 
must have been aimed pointblank from 
another hidden battery, knocked the 
‘tank’ out of action. ‘ When the com- 
mander was last seen,’ continued my in- 
formant, ‘he was standing beside the 
wrecked car dressing his wound, and a 
machine gun was playing on the group.’ 

“A curious experience befell the crew 
of a ‘tank’ that helped to clear the Ger- 
mans out of Foureaux (High) Wood. 
It climbed into the enemy trenches in 
the wood and did terrible execution with 
its guns, when the occupants tried to 
bolt to their support trenches. After 
raking the ground for half an hour, the 
commander found that the infantry had 
not arrived in accordance with his plan. 
He and the crew got out to reconnoitre, 
and while in the German trench some of 
the enemy reappeared. The commander 
made them surrender at the point of the 
revolver, and just then the infantry ar- 
rived to take charge of the prisoners. 
‘It was an awkward moment,’ said my 
informant, ‘for otherwise he could not 
have taken them back in the car, and 
they might have realized that these few 
men were absolutely alone.’ Another 


‘tank’ engaged in the clearance of Four- 
eaux Wood was told to silence the ma- 
chine guns in a great crater on the east- 


ern edge of the wood. When it rolled _ 


into the crater the gunners fled in ter- 
ror, leaving their twenty-five guns. 
Foureaux Wood was quite free of the an- 
emy in an hour from the time the ‘ tanks’ 
began to work.” 

Another Description 

Philip Gibbs, in describing the op- 
erations of the “tanks” in the Somme 
region, proceeds as follows: 

“A ‘tank’ had been coming along 
slowly in a lumbering way, crawling over 
the interminable succession of shell 
craters, lurching over and down and 
into and out of old German trenches, 
nosing heavily into soft earth, and 
grunting up again, and sitting poised on 
broken parapets as though quite winded 
by this exercise, and then waddling for- 
ward in the wake of the infantry. 


“Then it faced the ruins of the 
chateau, and stared at them very 
steadily for quite a long time, as though 
wondering whether it should eat them 
or crush them. Our men were hiding be- 
hind ridges of shell craters, keeping low 
from the swish of machine gun bullets, 
and imploring the ‘ tank’ to ‘ get on with 
it.’ Then it moved forward in a mon- 
strous way, not swerving much to the 
left or right, but heaving itself on jerki- 
ly, like a dragon with indigestion, but 
very fierce. Fire leaped from its nostrils. 
The German machine guns splashed its 
sides with bullets, which ricochetted off. 
Not all those bullets kept it back. It 
got on top of the enemy’s trench, trudged 
down the length of it, laying its sandbags 
flat and sweeping it with fire. 


“The German machine guns were si- 
lent, and when our men followed the 
‘ tank,’ shouting and cheering, they found 
a few German gunners standing with 
their hands up as a sign of surrender to 
the monster who had come upon them. 

“One of the most remarkable ‘ tank’ 
adventures was in the direction of 
Gueudecourt, where our troops were 
held up yesterday in the usual way— 
that is to say, by the raking fire of ma- 
chine guns. They made two attacks, 
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but could not get beyond that screen 
of bullets. 

“Then a ‘tank’ strolled along, rolled 
over the trench, with fire flashing from 
its flanks, and delivered it into the 
hands of the infantry with nearly 400 
prisoners, who waved white flags above 
the parapet. That was not all. The 


' tank,’ exhilarated by this success, went 


lolloping along the way in search of new 
adventures. It went quite alone, and 
only stopped for minor repairs when it 
was surrounded by a horde of German 
soldiers. These men closed upon it 
with great pluck, for it was firing in 
a most deadly way, and tried to kill 
it. They flung bombs at it, clambered 
on to its back, and tried to smash it with 
the butt-ends of rifles, jabbed it with 
bayonets, fired revolvers and rifles at 
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it, and made a wild pandemonium about 
it. 

“Then our infantry arrived, attracted 
by the tumult of the scene, and drove the 
enemy back. But the ‘tank’ had done 
deadly work, and between 200 and 300 
killed and wounded Germans lay about its 
ungainly carcase. For a little while it 
seemed that the ‘tank’ also was out of 
action, but after a little attention and a 
good deal of grinding and grunting it 
heaved itself up and waddled away. 

“ These things sound incredible. * * * 
They are true; and though I write them 
in fantastic style, because that is really 
the nature of the thing, it must not be 
forgotten that these ‘ tanks’ are terrible 
engines of war, doing most grim work, 
and that the men inside are taking high 
risks with astonishing courage.” 


The Capture of Stanislavoff 


By a Russian Correspondent 


Stanislau, or Stanislavoff, in the Austrian Province of Galicia, was captured by the Rus- 
sians on Aug. 11, 1916. The appended sketch of the historic episode has been translated from 


the Russian for CURRENT HISTORY MAGAZINE. 


of one of the Polish inhabitants of 

Stanislavoff, (Stanislau,) a certain 

Pan Michael, a worthy man and an 
excellent talker. His talk was interesting 
and valuable, not only because he had 
closely observed Austrian military devel- 
opments, but even more because he was 
on the friendliest terms with many of 
the Austrian officers with whom Stanis- 
lavoff had been filled for months before 
we captured the city. 

Pan Michael hates the Germans and 
everything German, and rejoices boister- 
ously over the coming liberation of Po- 
land. My knowledge of the Polish tongue 
completely secured his good graces. So 
Pan Michael told me about what had 
happened in Stanislavoff immediately be- 
fore it fell. 


Story of an Austrian Pole 


“We who live here,” he said, “ had 
known for a long time that things would 


| HAVE just spent a week in the house 


go badly with Stanislavoff. The Germans 
were issuing their orders, the Austrians 
were issuing theirs. Not that the Ger- 
man orders were bad: quite the contrary; 
but the vanity of our Austrians was 
touched. ‘We are not their lackeys,’ I 
heard them say, ‘ that they should order 
us about at their own sweet wills!’ Re- 
lations between the German and Austri- 
an officers were very strained. During 
the last week, the two camps would not 
even go to the same cafés. But not all 
our officers hated the Germans as badly 
as that. Some admitted that but for Ger- 
man help there would have been nothing 
left of Austria long ago. ‘Let us put 
our pride in our pockets for the pres- 
ent!’ I heard them say. ‘This is not 
the time to settle personal grudges. We 
have our country to save!’ 

“ The bitterest feeling against the Ger- 
mans was among the very youngest, the 
newly gazetted, or the elderly Generals. 
The latter were the worst of all. I know 
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for a certainty that, when your Russian 
armies took Tlumach, a number of supe- 
rior German officers were sent to Stanis- 
lavoff to direct the defense. But nearly 
all their orders were counterordered or 
canceled by the Austrian General in com- 
mand. The Germans began to send fre- 
quent telegrams to some of their authori- 
ties. The Austrian General did likewise, 
but, all the same, he was removed. He 
went, however, on the very eve of your 
arrival—too late. How could things have 
gone well under such conditions? 


“Later on, when your armies were ap- 
proaching, our officers lost their heads 
altogether. No one knew what to expect 
on the morrow. Many of the inhabitants 
wanted to leave, but they were not al- 
lowed. ‘Be quite easy in your minds,’ 
they were told; ‘the Russians will never 
take Stanislavoff!’ When at last they 
were allowed to go, it was too late.” Thus 
spoke Pax Michael. 


Austrians Were Confident 


Incredible as it may seem, the Aus- 
trians were quite convinced that Stanis- 
lavoff was in no danger. The admirable 
condition of the town proves it. Czerno- 
witz, Snyatin, Kolomea, Zaleschiki, and 
every other town we took from the re- 
treating Austrians had suffered severely 
at their hands before falling into ours. 
But as to Stanislavoff—nothing of the 
kind. Before they went the Austrians 
tried to damage the railroad station; a 
few switches were pulled up, windows 
were broken in the waiting rooms, a wall 
was badly damaged by an _ explosion. 
Also a few freight sheds about the sta- 
tion had been blown up. But in the city 
itself neither fire nor explosion had done 
the least damage. 


A captured Austrian officer, angry and 
embittered to such a degree that for a 
few minutes he forgot to whom he was 
speaking, told enough to give me an idea 
of the anarchy that reigned in Stanis- 
lavoff on the eve of its fall. On Aug. 5, 
early in the morning, two battalions, to 
one of which he belonged, came by rail 
from Halicz to Vladislavoff. According 
to their orders they were to go, imme- 
diately on their arrival, to a post in 
Tiezmenitsa. But at the railroad station 


~ 


they were met by a staff officer, who 
gave them quite different directions; they 
were to go to Mariampol, not to Tiez- 
menitsa; that is, north instead of south. 
But as there was no official cancellation 
of the first order accompanying the new 
order, the misunderstanding had first to 
be cleared up. This took five days. The 
two battalions went into battle only on 
Aug. 10, when the Russians were closing 
in on Stanislavoff. Without doubt, this 
confusion in the minds of the Austrian 
Generals (and perhaps of their German 
mentors, also) made it possible for the 
Russians to take Stanislavoff with such 
unexpected speed. 


After the capture of Tlumach on Aug. 
8, General Letchitsky’s army was sent 
straight to Tiezmenitsa. At dawn on 
Aug. 9 the same army, having been al- 
lowed no breathing space, began to cross 
the Vorona. It is not a wide river, nor 
very deep; but the crossing was greatly 
hindered by the enemy’s wonderfully 
energetic resistance. Several fresh Ger- 
man battalions were hurried to the as- 
sistance of the worn-out Austrians. 
Without losing a minute, they undertook 
a series of desperate counterattacks. 

Five of our companies had just begun 
to cross: the river at the village of Goro- 
distche, over a newly built bridge, the 
enemy artillery doing its best to prevent 
their passage. But the shells flew con- 
siderably above the bridge, so that our 
crossing proceeded more or less unim- 
peded. 


Meeting an Emergency 


Further along the bank there was a 
narrow strip of meadow; still further, a 
thick copse. The Austrians had hurriedly 
dug trenches on the edge of the copse. 
One of our companies got safely across; 
then another. We began to attack the 
Austrians in short runs. Rifle fire had 
been going on for a half hour. Then 
suddenly the landing Russians saw thick 
lines of German troops emerging on their 


right from the copse. Our position be- 


came difficult. We could not cross the 
narrow bridge rapidly enough. Yet the 
compahies who were across must be 
helped immediately; otherwise the Ger- 
mans, by a quick flank attack, would 
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crumple them up and force them back 
into the river. 

Without losing a moment, two of our 
companies, who were waiting on the fur- 
their bank of the river, jumped into the 
water and, some wading and some swim- 
ming, intercepted the German blow. A 
terrible bayonet fight ensued. The Ger- 
mans fought desperately. The Austrians 
in the trenches on the edge of the copse 
attempted several sorties in aid of the 
Germans, but were driven back into the 
trenches by our fire. At last the Ger- 
mans could stand it no longer. They be- 
gan to fall back. 

When they were thus thrown back from 
the Vorona_ River, the Austro-Germans 
retreated northwest, toward the Khriplin 
station. But in their retreat they clung 
literally to every hillock, to every group 
of trees, to every crease in the soil, in 
order to check our advance. Our regi- 
ments, sometimes by frontal attacks, 
sometimes by encircling movements, as 
persistently forced the Austro-Germans 
backward. 

By noon we were directly in front of 
the Khriplin station. The Austro-Ger- 
mans, drawing their troops to this centre 
from considerable distances, opened a 
furious rifle and machine-gun fire. Our 
advance on the east and southeast slack- 
ened. At this moment a battalion of in- 
fantry, coming south across the railroad 
from Tiezmenitsa to Stanislavoff, forded 
the river between the Russian and the 
enemy lines and occupied the high further 
bank, thence directing an attack on the 
enemy position south of the railroad. 
This successful move broke the Austro- 
German resistance. They began to re- 
treat, after blowing up the station build- 
ings, which vanished in clouds of black 
smoke, earth, and stones. 

The taking of Khriplin station decided 
the fate of Stanislavoff, which was cov- 
ered by our artillery fire from that 
point. On the same day, Aug. 9, our 
troops captured the village of Poberejie, 
south of Mariampol. This finally settled 
the fate of Stanislavoff, for the one re- 
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maining railroad from the town, that to 
Halicz, is less than three miles from 
Poberejie. 


On the morning of Aug. 10 the battle 
blazed up again. The Austro-Germans 
centred their attention on the region of 
the Bystritsa River, which covered the 
railroad from Stanislavoff to Halicz. I[t 
was of paramount importance for them to 
hold the railroad, if only for a few hours, 
so that the staffs could escape from Stan- 
islavoff. 


Austrian prisoners later told us that 
the scene at the railway station baffled 
description. Fifty cars were alloted to 
every engine, so that the trains moved 
like tortoises. The least incline stopped 
them, or sent them sliding backward. 
Among them was a hospital train over- 
loaded with wounded. In sliding down- 
grade, this train ran into one loaded with 
pontoons. Two hospital cars were 
smashed and their wounded killed. In 
other cars the wounded were thrown out 
of their cots. The sight was terrible. 


The train carrying the Austrian staff 
was caught by our artillery fire. One of 
our shells smashed the car carrying the 
staff attendants to tinder, killing four- 
teen men. A flood in the Bystritsa from 
recent rains greatly helped the Austro- 
Germans by hindering us. 


Our pontoon section, working under 
the enemy’s concentrated fire, succeeded 
in bridging the Bystritsa at two points 
west of Khriplin later in the day; mean- 
while the Austro-Germans had moved 
their last supports to positions immedi- 
ately south of Stanislavoff. A fierce 
artillery battle ensued. 


The decisive stroke came from the 
east. Six companies of one of our in- 
fantry regiments, pressing forward irre- 
sistibly, broke into the village of Miket- 
inze. A hand-to-hand fight began. Our 
men did not give the Austro-Germans 
time to get away. Quickly crossing the 
Bystritsa, they reached the outskirts of 
Stanislavoff from the southeast. That 
evening Stanislavoff was in our hands. 





Typical Battle Between French and 


Germans on the Somme 






(La Maisonnette) 


{Translated from L’Illustration for CurrENT History Magazine] 


Action of July 9-10 


STABLISHED in reserve in the 
k village of Flaucourt, which had 
been captured by comrades, and 
upon which without truce poured 
the heavy: projectiles of the German ar- 
tillery, the regiment awaited its turn. 
During the night, in order to make sure 
of the coming action by reducing the dis- 
tance of the assault as much as possible, 
it had, on the right half of its front, 
driven the enemy from the Barleux- 
Biaches road, and pushed him some dis- 
tance to the east, a little beyond the 
crest of the hill. Thus, on the long ridge 
running north and south which stretches 
from the Bazancourt Farm to Barleux, 
its line lay extended for about 1,500 
paces. On the left side its position was 
slightly behind the military crest; on the 
right side, a little beyond it. Thus the 
distance of the assault increased grad- 
ually from the left to the right, and va- 
ried for the first objective from 250 to 
650 paces. The extreme vigilance of the 
enemy had made it impossible to 
shorten it. 


Powerful German Defenses 


In the morning the regiment was sta- 
tioned facing its objectives. It had to 
seize 97-Meter Hill, (170 feet above the 
level of the Somme,) whose summit, a 
remarkable point of outlook, giving 
views over Péronne and the Somme Val- 
ley, is slightly to the west of the pow- 
erful centre of resistance formed by the 
chateau of La Maisonnette, with its de- 
pendencies and village, and the orchards 
to the east, which form a veritable wood 
prolonged on the slopes descending 
toward the river. The position was pre- 
ceded by four lines of trenches; the cel- 
lars of the houses had been turned into 
fortresses and gave shelter to artillery 
of the heaviest calibre, to the posts of 





the German command and to their re- 
serves; finally, the edges of the orchards 
and those of the Blaise Wood, to the 
north of the village, were nests for 
flanking parties, stuffed with machine 
guns. By the organizations of the Blaise 
Wood, La Maisonnette was linked on the 
north with the village of Biaches; by a 
strongly held trench called the “ Trench 
of the Porpoises,” placed on the counter- 
slope of the ravine which bounds the 97- 
meter plateau to the southwest, it com- 
municated with the defenses of Barleux. 
The whole system, so powerful that the 
German officers who were captured there 
affirmed that they had not believed it 
would be possible for us to take it, was 
nevertheless carried very swiftly, and 
by a sudden attack. 

In the morning, then, our infantrymen 
saw the day dawn over the ground of 
their assault. Facing them, they saw the 
belfry of Biaches and a factory chimney, 
the wooded heights of the Valley of the 
Somme, orchards gloomy-looking in the 
morning dusk, meadows with gentle 
slopes, scattered houses, the great trees 
of the park and the chateau of La Mai- 
sonnette, whose pink stones were struck 
by the rising sun. Before them spread 
yellowing fields of wheat and oats, and, 
among the corn, the Germans. 


The Plan of Attack 


To succeed in his manoeuvre—to turn 
La Maisonnette and the Blaise Wood by 
the south and east after having carried 
the first enemy lines—the commander 
had constituted two groups of his regi- 
ment. The northern group had as its 
mission to seize La Maisonnette directly, 
first carrying a defensive system which 
was deeply built, an operation demand- 
ing much order and method. It was 
made up wholly of European troops. The 
southern group had only one trench to 



























carry, the trench of the Porpoises, but 
it had a long distance to cover under 
fire. It was composed of Senegalese 
contingents, admirable in a fundamental 
action against a clear and simple ob- 
jective. 

The zone of attack had been well 
studied; all the observation points had 
been occupied and used, and, in spite of 
the fact that the condition of the crops 
made it possible to judge of the enemy’s 
preparation only along short fractions 
of the front, we had recognized excellent 
breaks in the German nets and had 
cleared out, by a patrol, an unsuspected 
flanking post, which might have proved 
awkward for our advance. 


Between noon and 2 o’clock, the heavy 
artillery and the field guns had poured 
in a violent and concentrated fire; fin- 
ally, the 58s, uncovered at the last mo- 
ment, delivered a rapid and sustained fire 
whose effect on the German trenches, 
which lacked deep shelters, must have 
been as demoralizing as could be desired. 


An Exciting Charge 


At 2 o’clock, preceded by wire- 
cutters and bombers, the companies of 
the first line started for the assault. 
Holding their line firmly, well apart, the 
men march, shouting and singing. The 
infantry action of modern warfare, 
fragmentary, rapid and violent, has be- 
gun. 

On the front of one company, a few 
seconds before the hour, a hare started 
up and ran through the wheat, fleeing 
toward the Germans. “ There is the sig- 
nal!” cried a soldier, and the “ Por- 
poises”” bounded forward with fixed 
bayonets, in pursuit of the hare; in this 
way they reached the first trench. 


Enemy groups, terror-stricken, are al- 
ready surrendering. ‘The wide breaches 
which the French artillery has opened in 
the barbed-wire entanglements make it 
possible for our first wave to carry the 
trench without breaking their rush; in 
the ravine to the west of our line of de- 
parture, the Germans establish a violent 
barrier fire, but this fire does not disturb 
our progress. Nevertheless, on the left, 
while our men are running toward their 
goal, a German group which has prob- 
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ably not been reached threatens to check 
the rapid advance by a flanking fire. 

Lieutenant Laurent recognizes the 
danger; he takes a half company and 
runs toward this kernel of resistance, 
whose defenders are immediately bayo- 
neted or made prisoners. Unfortunately, 
Lieutenant Laurent himself was killed in 
the course of the action; an eloquent 
mention in the Order of the Day will com- 
memorate his courage. 

Leaving a certain number of trench- 
cleaners behind it, the first wave, intact, 
pushes on to the second line, seizes it, and 
makes numerous prisoners there also. 
Meanwhile, the flank guard detachment 
has cleared the Triangular Wood (south- 
west of Biaches) of German patrols, and 
has got as far as the Biaches graveyard, 
from which it has driven a small enemy 
post. 

The serious difficulties of the northern 
group only begin after gaining the second 
line, whose. garrison, less shattered than 
the preceding, keeps up a violent fire; to 
the left, the machine guns of the Maison- 
nette orchard show themselves; to the’ 
right, other machine guns take us in the 
rear. 

But the advance is not broken; at most, 
it is a little slackened on the two wings. 
In the centre, Lieutenant Carlotti is 
killed instantly as he is shouting, “ For- 
ward! Long live France!” turning to- 
ward his men, and he lies on the ground, 
his arms stretched out toward the enemy. 
His whole company, with the company 
officers leading, rushes forward against 
La Maisonnette, which it penetrates from 
the south. The neighboring elements, 
their difficulties lessened by this forward 
movement, reach the orchard; the ma- 
chine gun section which was there is 
overcome by the bayonet. 


Death of a Brave Captain 

At the same moment the southern end 
of the third trench to the west of the 
position falls into our hands, and Cap- 
tain Quod, the company commander, dies 
rejoiced by this picture of victory. He 
had gone ahead of his men, his whistle 
between his teeth; he had armed himself 
with a big German sword, found close to 
the parallel. “ With this sword,” he had 
told his men, “we shall take their 








trench!” As soon as he was hit, he un- 
derstood that he must die. He then had 
himself set with his back against a tele- 
graph post, facing the foe, and continued 
to encourage his soldiers. He shouted: 
“Fire! Fire! Look at them, the cow- 
ards, they are fleeing in every direc- 
tion!” Then Captain Quod ended his 
command and his life, as the French pen- 
etrated the village. 


All feel their victory; the enthusiasm 
is admirable. Corporal Millas shows un- 
equaled daring; he tells his comrades, 
“ You shall see how prisoners are taken,” 
and, slinging his rifle, he pulls out a 
pistol and goes off alone through a field 
of oats in which some of the enemy are 
hiding terror-stricken, and three times, 
by the mere threat of his little pistol, he 
brings back a prisoner. 

Patrols began to search the village. 
At the moment when a cellar is about to 
be bombed a German Major comes out 
headlong, escorted by 6 officers and 150 
men. All hold up their hands. The 
Major advances toward the Sergeant, 
who is leading the group of grenadiers; 
he pulls out his pocketbook and offers 
it to him, thinking to arouse pity in his 
conquerors. But, in words without sweet- 
ness, the Sergeant refuses. Then the 
German has brought from the cellar cases 
of wine, of champagne, cigars, biscuits. 
Prodigally he wishes to distribute every- 
thing, his broad face all smiles, and his 
tranquillity returns when he sees that 
his presents are accepted. This limp- 
ness of the enemy strikes and encour- 
ages the French. Some of the prisoners 
repeat: “End war. Always boom! boom! 
not caput! ” and they are delighted. Some 
of them rush to our men and wish to 
shake hands with them. One even shouts, 
“ Bravo, Frenchmen.” His comrades ap- 
prove. The Porpoises answered these 
flatteries with “ Paws down!” 


Taken by Surprise 


The surprise is such among the enemy 
that when the French are entering La 
Maisonnette there are still, on the other 
side of the Somme, in the nearby supply 
station, trains made up ready to start. 
Seven engines pull out, immediately fol- 
lowed by our fire, and an immense quan- 
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tity of war material remains on the plat- 
forms, where our artillery destroys it. 

In short, at 3:15 we are in possession 
of the village and the chateau; we hold 
the eastern edge of the orchard, the 
southeastern horn of the Blaise Wood, 
and the Biaches road toward the north- 
west entrance of La Maisonnette. 

At 4 o’clock, at the moment when we 
are beginning to organize the edge of the 
orchard, a violent counterattack comes 
out of the Blaise Wood. Once more the 
Germans make use of the dishonorable 
method that is customary with them, and 
which they were to employ several times 
more in the course of the fighting at La 
Maisonnette. A company comes through 
the wheat field in the direction of the or- 
chard. The under officer in command of 
them shouts, “‘ We are coming to surren- 
der.” Several times he is ordered to lay 
down his arms, but he makes believe not 
to understand, and the troop continues to 
advance, holding up its guns, and as the 
French are about to advance with the 
bayonet, these soldier felons uncover ma- 
chine guns and cpen point-blank fire. 
Thus were killed two French officers and 
fifty men. This act of treachery, com- 
bined with an outflanking movement, 
obliges our line to bend back for a short 
time to the edge of the Blaise Wood. But 
the enenry is soon driven out and pun- 
ished. By evening the northern group 
has taken and held everything that it was 
to take. 


Charge of the Senegalese 


Like those of the northern group, the 
waves of the southern group begin the 
assault at 2 o’clock, preceded by their 
patrols. The first wave arrives without 
loss at the bottom of the valley; but, be- 
ginning from this moment, it is caught 
by the enfilading fire of machine guns 
hidden at the bottom of the ravine, and 
suffers heavy losses while crossing the 
glacis leading to the trench of the Por- 
poises. Reduced to some forty men, it 
takes shelter behind a steep slope about 
sixty paces from the German position, 
and even while trying to dig out shelters 
this handful of heroes installs itself in 
such a way as to keep under its fire the 
defenders of the trench of the Por- 
poises. The second wave comes for- 
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ward to reinforce the first, and its losses 
are equally cruel; it has watched its com- 
rades falling in front of it, but nothing 
could turn it aside from its course. When 
a man falls, automatically the ranks are 
closed up and the survivors continue to 
advance. 

While this weak line is fastening itself 
upon the Germans, an intense artillery 
preparation is resumed, and a platoon 
proceeds to the north of the trench of 
the Porpoises, where a kernel of resist- 
ance still exists. A bombing contest be- 
gins between 6 and 7 in the evening, and 
is closed by the capture of two machine 
guns and some thirty men. 

It is now 8 o’clock; the bomb contest 
seems to be drawing near the trench of 
the Porpoises; the enemy seems to be 
growing weaker. The moment has come 
to avenge their comrades, for the he- 
roes who, for hours under an infernal 
bombardment and under a crossfire of 
flanking machine guns, remained fixed 
and bent upon their goal. At the signal 
of their leaders, Lieutenant Meyer and 
Sergeant Mamadou-Diarra, they spring 
up and leap into the trench. The Ger- 
mans surrender; a single group, urged 
on by an officer, defends itself to the 
last; it is exterminated. 


Watching the Prisoners 


The night has come; the prisoners con- 
tinue to arrive, frightened, and file to- 
ward the rear. Sentinels are placed in 
advance of the position so valiantly won; 
the sharpshooter Moussa Tissako has 
been picked out by the confidence of his 
Sergeant to watch the movements of the 
enemy. He has been at his post for some 
time when the Sergeant calls in a low 
voice: “Moussa! Moussa!” “Here I 
am!” And in fact there Moussa is. He 
is holding two Germans, half upset on the 
slope; his big, knotty hands grasp their 
necks and their heads are bent down to- 
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ward the ground. Moussa loosens his 
hold; the Germans tumble over, and he 
explains: “They come. They talk. Then 
I said, ‘Makou, (silence.) They not 
know, then I choke a little, a little. Per- 
haps they gone dead.” Sergeant Mamadou 
approves: “ Very good,” and goes on his 
rounds. He can safely leave Moussa to 
watch over the trench. 

At the same time that the survivors of 
the two waves of the Senegalese assault- 
ing party leaped into the enemy position, 
European elements had been moved for- 
ward to support them. It has been 
enough for their leader to ask: “ Are you 
ready?” All had understood their duty, 
and all had started. Without heeding the 
hollows dug on all sides of them, they 
had entered the German trenches. They 
had thus contributed to the success; they 
were to have their share in the defense. 

The night passed in a relative calm; at 
dawn the Germans make a new effort to 
deprive us of our conquest. At 6 in the 
morning, on July 10, a half section es- 
tablished before La Maisonnette falls 
victim to the enemy, who have repeated 
the sinister comedy of “ kamerade.” 

At the same time a violent counter- 
attack is launched against the trench of 
the Porpoises, and is renewed during 
three hours. Ceaselessly the Germans 
spring up in the wheat forty paces before 
our men. But the Porpoises are electri- 
fied by their victory. Men stand up on 
the parapet and shout: “ We’ll get them!” 
Others sing while they are exterminating 
the enemy with rifle and bomb. The ma- 
chine guns work wonders; sharpshooters 
who have fired their last cartridges fight 
with German weapons and munitions. In 
vain the enemy fights with desperation. 
He is compelled to give up the struggle. 
On the 9th the regiment has taken all 
that it was told to take; on the evening 
of the 10th it had maintained its con- 
quests intact. 





[THIRD INSTALLMENT] 


The Battle of the Somme 


An Authoritative French Account Based on Official Records 


By M. Ardouin-Dumazet 
Military Editor of Le Temps and Le Figaro 


[Translated for CURRENT HISTORY 


OR several days, beginning with 

K' Aug. 10, bad weather, which 

brought heavy fogs to the valley 

of the Somme and its plateaus, 

was a hindrance to operations. Never- 

theless the French made interesting prog- 
ress to the north of the Somme. 

During the afternoon of Friday, Aug. 
11, after two days devoted to destructive 
firing, we directed an attack to the south 
of Maurepas, between the valley trav- 
ersed by the Combles narrow-gauge rail- 
road and the road from Maurepas to 
Cléry. Almost the whole of this ground 
was carried, as well as a strongly forti- 
fied quarry, and two small woods to the 
north of Hem. The Germans, having at- 
tempted to retake the quarry, were re- 
pulsed. The positions thus won, and or- 
ganized immediately, enabled us to un- 
dertake on the following day (Saturday, 
Aug. 12) the attack of the German third 
line. It was a widespreading movement, 
on six and a half kilometers, (four miles,) 
from the slopes of Hardecourt as far as 
the Somme. The assault carried us for- 
ward to a depth of from 600 to 1,000 
yards, and at one point even to a depth 
of 1,500 yards. Maurepas was reached; 
the most important part of it, with the 
church and cemetery, fell into our hands. 

On Wednesday, Aug. 16, new gains, 
even more important, were made after 
lively fights. 

To the south of the Somme, a German 
reconnoissance, coming forward under the 
protection of flaming liquids, was dis- 
persed to the west of Vermandovillers. 
Two days later, on Aug. 12, the Germans, 
who had bombarded La Maisonnette, 
sketched an assault which the fire of our 
guns and machine guns immediately 
broke. To the south of the road from 
Péronne, between Estrées and Soyécourt, 
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we carried several elements of trenches 
on Aug. 18. On Aug. 16 we won 1,300 
yards of trenches to the south of Belloy- 
en-Santerre. 


On the English front our allies had to . 


meet frequent attacks. They, on their 
part, progressed between Poziéres and 
Thiepval, and to the north of Bazentin- 
the-Less. , 

During the period beginning Aug. 17 
the struggle was concentrated between 
Maurepas and Guillemont, where our 
troops were operating in conjunction 
with the English. The village of Maure- 
pas, in large part occupied by us the 
week before, had been the object of vig- 
orous efforts on the part of the Germans. 
On Friday, Aug. 18, we resumed the of- 
fensive and carried the northern part of 
the village by an assault which gave us 
200 prisoners. On the following night 
the enemy launched several successive 
counterattacks from Maurepas to the 
Somme, near Cléry. Our machine guns 
and the skill of our grenadiers broke all 
these efforts; the enemy was able to oc- 
cupy only one trench element, which was 
taken from him again on Saturday morn- 
ing, Aug. 19. This success was followed 
up on Sunday, Aug. 20, by the capture 
of a little wood between Maurepas and 
Guillemont, which gave us eight 77-mili- 
meter guns; this operation was followed 
by an artillery duel. 

A further cannonade, begun on Tues- 
day, Aug. 22, to the south of the loop 
of the Somme, toward Belioy-en-Santerre 
and Estrées, preceded an attack which 
permitted the Germans to gain a footing 
in one part of the trench elements which 
we had won the day before. 

During these days the English seem 
to have been more active than ourselves. 
Each day saw the Germans undertake 
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by an assault so well carried out that in 


ardent counterattacks in an effort to re- 
take the important positions of the Four- 
eaux Wood, (High Wood,) Poziéres, 
and the Mouquet Farm. All failed, in 
spite of the enemy’s immense efforts. 
The fighting was particularly lively on 
the night of Aug: 16-17, and at dawn. 
The Germans, approaching the English 
positions to the northwest of Poziéres, 
that is, between the Bapaume road and 
Thiepval, launched six successive waves 
of assault; all broke under the British 
fire. 

On the following night the attack was 
renewed; the Germans, coming out from 
Martinpuich, threw themselves furiously 
against the trenches; the movement was 
prolonged as far as the point of contact 
with the French lines toward Guillemont. 
Everywhere the assailants were thrown 
back, leaving many dead on the ground. 
Our British allies, taking advantage of 
this success, occupied a part of the Ger- 
man trenches, several of which were 
filled with corpses. The English got as 
far as the outskirts of Guillemont and 
Ginchy. A thousand prisoners were 
taken during these three days. 

The struggle little by little broadened 
out on an extended front, becoming gen- 
eral on the ftont of eleven miles separat- 
ing Thiepval from Guillemont. So sharp 
had been the repulse that the Germans 
were thrown back all along the line, 
yielding 300 yards beyond the Poziéres 
windmill, as far as the Somme and the 
Pas-de-Calais. From this point the Brit- 
ish troops command immense horizons 
toward Bapaume. 

The English have kept up their raids, 
each time taking elements of trenches 
and machine guns or prisoners. The 
enemy in vain tried to react; on Sunday, 
Aug. 20, he succeeded for a brief period 
in forcing the British lines near the Wood 
of Foureaux, from which he was almost 
immediately driven out. On the follow- 
ing day, Aug. 21, he failed near the Mou- 
quet Farm; that is, before Thiepval. The 
British troops were then 1,000 yards from 
this village, to which they approached 
even closer on Tuesday, Aug. 22. 

The Maurepas position, which our 
troops already held in great part, was 
completely won on Thursday, Aug. 24, 


a single rush we were carried more than 
200 yards beyond the enemy’s front line, 
on a breadth of 2,000 yards, from the 
Combles Valley half way to Le Forest 
village, where a hill 12-meters (397 feet) 
high rises 70 meters (230 feet) above 
the level.of the Somme. On the follow- 
ing night the enemy tried to retake this 
height; in spite of the ardor of the as- 
sailants, they were mown down before 
they reached our trenches; a new at- 
tempt, on the evening of Aug. 25, failed 
equally. The Germans suffered heavy 
losses; they left in our hands 600 prison- 
ers and a score of machine guns. 

To the south of the Somme nothing 
took place except a fruitless German 
attack, on the evening of Aug. 23, against 
the Soyécourt Wood. In all this zone, 
and thence as far as Roye, Lassigny, 
and the peninsula formed by the meeting 
of the Oise and the Aisne, the artillery 
fire was almost ceaseless, sometimes 
reaching an extreme intensity. 

On the British front, in spite of re- 
peated counterattacks on the part of 
the Germans, the troops of our allies 
continued to make progress along their 
whole front, from Guillemont to Thiep- 
val. This last village was little by little 
approached by the capture of trenches 
to the south, the east, and the northeast, 
at the same time that the English right 
wing succeeded in coming into touch with 
the French left wing on the Maurepas 
line. In vain the enemy replied by a 
terrible artillery fire; our allies, who 
have become masters of grenade attacks, 
marked each day by the occupation of a 
few hundred yards of trenches. Besides 
creeping forward toward Thiepval, there 
have been remarkable gains along the 
road from Longueval to Flers, which 
skirts the Delvtile Wood. Each of these 
encounters cost the enemy dear; he left 
several hundred prisoners in the hands 
of the English. 

The Germans reacted violently on the 
night of Aug. 25-26 toward Guille- 
mont, and to the east of Thiepval, be- 
tween this village and the Mouquet Farm, 
then to the south, toward the Leipsic 
redoubt. The fighting was furious at 
this last point, where the Prussian Guard 
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delivered the assault, after prolonged 
artillery preparation. These chosen 
troops, in spite of their efforts, were 
repulsed; at no point were they abie to 
force the British line. Thereafter the 
attempts were less far-reaching, but the 
bombardment was continuous. 

About the beginning of September it 
was known that an intense artillery 
preparation was going on. But rain and 
storms had made it impossible to attack 
the German lines. 

During the night of Saturday-Sunday, 
Sept. 2-3, our fire and that of the Eng- 
lish reached an extraordinary intensity. 
On Sept. 3 at noon the signal was given 
for a general attack. The British troops 
launched their attack upon Guillemont, 
which was brilliantly carried; they oc- 
cupied Ginchy in part, on the elevated 
plateau which during the Revolution was 
chosen for one of the Chappe system of 
semaphore signals. The French troops 
were attacking on a wider front, nearly 
four miles, from the north of Maurepas 
as far as Cléry-on-the-Somme. Their 
dash was wonderful; in a very short 
time all the objectives appointed for our 
regiments were carried. The village of 
Le Forest, hidden at the bottom of a 
narrow basin, was taken; our soldiers 
pushed past it and got a footing on the 
eastern slope. At the same time other 
troops, starting from Maurepas, reached 
the approaches of the strongly fortified 
Combles and seized the road which con- 
nects it with Le Forest. 

From Le Forest to Cléry-on-the-Somme 
the enemy works were rapidly invaded. 
Cléry, an important centre lying along a 
loop of the Somme, was carried. Yet it 
was a strong position, because of the ex- 
tent of the town, whose homes were so 
many points of defense. But all yielded 
before the ardor of our troops. Almost 
the whole of Cléry was soon occupied—a 
precious success, for this is one of the 
few Somme crossings, its road and 
bridges having always had a high impor- 
tance, the Créqui, who were the lords of 
Cléry, having defended it by a castle in 
the middle of the Somme marsh, which 
they named with the motto of their illus- 
trious family; “Nul s’y frotte.” But that 
day we were not able to reach the road. 


The Germans immediately called on 
their reserves. Launched in compact 
masses between Le Forest and Cléry, near 
109-Meter Hill, the highest point of this 
zone, they were not able to reach our 
lines. Our adversaries left in our hands 
2,500 prisoners, 14 cannon, 60 machine 
guns, in Le Forest zone alone. On their 
side, the English had captured several 
hundred Germans, whether toward Guil- 
lemont, or in a fight near the Mouquet 
Farm, in the direction of. Thiepval. 

On Monday, Sept. 4, the battle was re- 
sumed, this time on both sides of the 
Somme. To the north of the river, our 
troops reached the verge of a deep ravine 
filled by the Marriére Wood. At the same 
time we had to meet a counterattack 
directed by the enemy from Combles, 
and then from the Anderlu Wood, 
against Le Forest. Our cannon and ma- 
chine guns dispersed the assailants. 

To the south of the Somme, the battle 
covered a much wider front. The attack 
developed on a front of twenty kilome- 
ters, (twelve and a half miles,) beginning 
at Barleux. This village is in the loop of 
the Somme, between Belloy and Péronne; 
the twelve-mile front reached to the im- 
mediate approaches of Roye. 

We were in possession of Belloy-en- 
Santerre on the north of the Roman 
Road, which has become the road from 
Amiens to Vermond, and, on the road, 
we also held Estrées. The enemy was at 
Barleux, Berny, and Deniécourt, a ham- 
let of the commune of Estrées, then, fur- 
ther back, at Soyécourt. From Barleux 
our troops carried the whole first line of 
trenches, and the entire village of Soyé- 
court, which had been so fought over. The 
assault, brilliantly carried out, brought 
us to the approaches of Deniécourt. 

To the south of Soyécourt, less than a 
kilometer away, the village of Vermando- 
villers covers an extensive space trans- 
formed by the German pioneers into a 
fortress difficult to approach. However, 
we reached it and occupied part of it; to 
the north and south French elements got 
beyond it, prepared to carry this strong 
position completely. In the direction of 
the Amiens railroad we occupied Lihons- 
en-Santerre; from this point our troops 
advanced in the direction of Chaulnes, 
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and reached the long strips of wood 
which surround this town, a thousand 
yards from it; they are what remain of 
the old park of the Dukes of Chaulnes, 
laid out in the reign of Louis XIV. in 
the style of Versailles. 

In the direction of Roye, beyond the 
railroad junction, the village of Chilly 
was taken. The enemy had fortified it 
by flanking it with a work established 
on 86-Meter Ridge, dominating the Roye 
railroad at the village of Hallu. All of 
this was captured. 

In order to stop our progress, the Ger- 
man command asked for reinforcements 
from Roye; they hastened up by the 
road from Paris to Lille; but, our ob- 
servation service having signaled them 
at the moment when, reaching the re- 
gion between Liancourt and Fouches, they 
were about to traverse the valley of the 
Ingon, they were caught under the fire 
of our heavy batteries and dispersed. 

In spite of the bad weather fighting 
was resumed on Tuesday, Sept. 5, with 
success for the English and for us. Our 
allies, master of Guillemont, extended 
their progress around this village, got 
a footing on the little plateau of the 
semaphore to the east of Ginchy, and 
pushed the Germans back on the Combles 
Road tor 1,500 yards, as far as a long 
strip of woods called the Leuze Wood 
on the right of the road, and the Bou- 
leaux Wood on the left, which they cap- 
tured on Sept. 6. To the south they 
carried a ridge fiercely defended, thanks 
to extensive works based on the Salse- 
mont Farm. 

During this time the French troops 
were advancing from the approaches of 
Combles to the Somme. The Anderlu 
Wood, to the north, from which the 
enemy had directed his last and very 
violent counterattack, was outflanked 
from the west; between Le Forest and 
Bouchavesnes, the farm of L’H6pital was 
taken by assault, as was also a thicket 
called the Reinette Wood; our impetus 
carried us to the edge of the Marriére 
Wood, which is long and narrow, and 
only a kilometer (1,093 yards) from the 
national road which connects Péronne 
with Bapaume. These attacks, carried 
out with irresistible force, brought us 
at the same time to the road from Bou- 


chavesnes to Cléry, where we got a foot- 
hold on a ridge crossed by the high road. 

Finally, we completed the capture of 
Cléry by capturing, on the other bank 
of the Somme, the loop of Nul s’y frotte, 
and the hamlet of Omiécourt. We had 
already established ourselves on _ this 
winding of the river, for we held the 
Somme canal, which passes through a 
deep cut between Buscourt and the Sor- 
mont farm. This was the last Somme 
crossing which the Germans held down- 
stream from Péronne. 


In the region of Chaulnes, our soldiers 
drove the enemy from several salients 
which he still occupied, from Vermando- 
villers to Chilly. On Wednesday, Sept. 
6, we carried the village of Berny, and 
further south we pushed our line for- 
ward to the outskirts of Chaulnes. 

We had already taken a considerable 
number of prisoners in the fighting of 
Sept. 6, in this sector 4,047, of whom 55 
were officers. The number of cannon 
captured was 36; 28 are heavy guns, 
which shows how rapidly the enemy’s 
lines were crossed. More than 100 ma- 
chine guns were taken. 


Besides the fighting at Guillemont in 
connection with our attack against Le 
Forest, the British troops were engaged 
almost every day at different points of 
the front as far as the Ancre. On the 
evening of Thursday, Aug. 31, the Ger- 
mans had tried to reach the Foureaux 
Wood; repulsed, they turned their efforts 
to the east, as far as Ginchy; five times 
they attempted an assault on this line of 
about two miles; their final effort gave 
them a footing in certain trench elements. 
This affair cost them dear in killed and 
wounded, but it was of no use to them, 
as during the night the British retook the 
greater part of the ground they had lost. 

On Sunday, Sept. 3, our allies repulsed 
a counterattack from the direction of 
Thiepval, to the northwest of the Mou- 
quet Farm. On Sept. 6 they seized the 
whole of the Leuze Wood, which extends 
as far as Combles. 

[Since Sept. 6 the Allies have made im- 
portant gains, notably in the capture of 
Combles and Thiepval. The smaller vil- 
lages taken include Deniécourt, Rancourt, 


Vermandovillers, Morval, Les Boeufs, and 
Eaucourt l‘Abbaye.] 
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HUMAN DOCUMENTS OF THE WAR 


How I Escaped From German Captivity 


By Joseph W. Yoselevitch 
A Soldier in the Russian Army 


The author of this article, which originally appeared in the Evreyskaya Nedielya of 
Moscow, is an electro-technical engineer, a Jew born in Samarkand, Turkestan. In spite of 
his profession, he was sent to the trenches as an ordinary soldier. 


ment of Samarkand. In the first 

months of the war our regiment 
guarded the railroad lines, but in October 
we were dispatched to the front. I par- 
ticipated in a series of battles together 
with my company. At the end of the 
month the Commander ordered me to take 
over some telephone apparatus from an 
officer who arrived from Moscow, to be- 
come acquainted with its use, and to in- 
struct several soldiers in it. * * * 
Later I was appointed the telephone 
operator of the company. I had three as- 
sistants, and was placed in the same 
trench with the commander. 

I was taken prisoner on Nov. 12, 1914, 
about noon. There were few on our side, 
only about one company, and of the Ger- 
mans there were rows after rows. About 
400 feet in front of us the Germans 
stopped and opened such a fire that we 
were unable to aim with our rifles, and 
we shot without even raising our heads 
from the trenches. Thus we held on 
from morning till noon. But it soon be- 
came impossible to hold out any longer. 
The Germans were getting in back of us. 
Then some voice shouted: “ From left to 
right, run back one by one!” The enemy, 
seeing our retreat, opened even a more 
terrific fire from machine guns and 
cannon. My turn came to run. I men- 
tally said farewell to my mother and 
started out. I had scarcely made 200 
steps when I heard some one calling me 
by name. Making a few more steps, I 
fell into a shell crater. As I was just 
about to raise my head,-a screeching shell 
flew past me so closely that I felt its 
heat. It exploded near me, deafening me 
for the moment and covering me with 
earth. I lost consciousness. When I 


I SERVED in the Turkestan Rifle Regi- 


came to myself I heard a loud ery, but 
could not understand it. I began to rise, 
but was so weak that I fell again. Then 
I exerted myself again, and succeeded in 
standing up. What I saw before me 
congealed the blood in my veins. 


Captured by the Enemy 


A German, with his rifle trained, was 
directly in front of me, shouting some- 
thing which I did not understand. From 
this position some approaching German 
cavalry saved me. One of the Uhlans 
struck me with his sabre and seized me by 
my collar, dragging me after him. I was 
dragged for some distance, till we reached 
a group of Germans. There I saw my 
comrades who ran out of the trench be- 
fore me. I broke out in tears, caused by 
the nervous strain, but soon controlled 
myself and began to bandage the arm of 
a wounded comrade, Voliakoff. 

But my work was interrupted by the 
Germans. They fell upon us as a herd 
of hungry jackals, taking our boots, 
hats, tobacco, sugar, biscuit, and money. 
When they were through looting they 
gave to some of us rags, to others—noth- 
ing. They even stripped some of us of 
our coats, though it was cold at the time. 
Later, when we passed the battery, the 
artillerists fell upon us, but except a rope 
they could find nothing on us. 

After a couple of miles of marching the 
Germans stopped us and asked if we 
wanted to eat. When they heard our 
“Yes,” one of them said, “ You will eat 
when you get to Germany.” Upon this 
our conversation ended. It was growing 
dark when we entered the town of Stri- 
kow. In the morning it had been in our 
hands, now it was German. We were 
led to a place where a gray General met 
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us. After learning the report of our 
convoy, he drew his sabre and swung it 
over our heads. But this pleasure soon 
tired him and he left us in peace, cursing. 
Then we were led to an open space near 
the church, of which only a heap of stone 
and burned wood remained. The passing 
Germans searched us, but could find noth- 
ing. Thus we spent several hours. 

Another party of prisoners joined us 
here, and we learned from them that they 
had been captured three days ago, but 
the Germans would give them no food all 
the time. For seven days the Germans 
drove us day and night, stopping only for 
short intervals to rest near villages or 
towns. No food at all was given us. 
When marching through some town the 
Jewish women would stealthily throw us 
bread. But the guards kept a sharp 
eye on them, and often used the butt 
ends of their rifles upon the women. In 
these seven days we went through some 
real horrors. In addition to our receiv- 
ing no food, we were forced to make 
thirty-mile marches daily. Our feet were 
all blisters. When we would by chance 
stop in a field where potatoes once grew, 
we would dig with our bare fingers into 
the frozen ground, and if we found 
frozen potatoes we ate them raw, so 
terrible was our hunger. 

Woe befell the one whose strength 
gave out. He would be lifted on bayonets 
and gunstocks. What became of those 
who could not rise, I know not, as we 
were driven forward. Finally, toward the 
evening of the seventh day we reached 
a railroad station and were put aboard a 
a cattle train, seventy men in each car. 
There were no bunks of any kind in them. 
The doors and windows were sealed and 
no pleas of ours would make the Germans 
open them. It was terribly hot in the 
car. The air was polluted. * * * 
When on the night of the second day we 
were brought. to Camp Hameln, and the 
doors of the cars were opened, we could 
not look at light. Those two days in 
which we were hermetically sealed in the 
cars worked some terrible harm to us. 
I myself saw several corpses in our car. 
Thus our journey ended, and we found 
ourselves in Germany. 

The first thing we saw upon leaving 
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our train was wooden barracks, sur- 
rounded by barbed wire. All around 
were little bridges on which sentries with 
machine guns and rifles stood guard. On 
one side was a battery of four guns, 
trained at the camp. We were not led to 
the barracks, where there were French- 
men, Englishmen, and Russains, but to 
mud huts near by, separated by barbed 
wire from the barracks. Each of us re- 
ceived a number which he had to wear on 
his neck, a tin spoon and two bowls, one 
for food and the other for washing. 

The huts were about one yard deep 
and covered with turf. Over the top and 
the entrance a tarpaulin was drawn, so 
that the front side was about four feet 
high. The back of the huts simply ad- 
joined the ground, so that in order to 
enter them we had to crawl on all fours. 
It was even impossible to sit up in them, 
and we had to lie on the ground strewn 
with wood shavings. It was raining and 
snowing. The wind would often tear the 
tarpaulin away and the huts would be 
filled with water, as they were dug in 
the slope of a hill. Although each of us 
received later two blankets, those were 
useless, as we were always lying in 
water. 

The food we got was poor. Often we 
would even receive no bread. We suf- 
fered terribly from hunger. It is dread- 
ful even now to recall all that. If one 
fell sick he would be taken to a separate 
hut, where he lay without any medical 
attention till he recovered or died. The 
mortality among us was terrific. We re- 
peatedly begged through the interpreter 
to be transferred to the barracks, but 
the commandant refused. We suffered 
from cold, hunger, and parasites. The 
latter simply ate us to death. There were 
cases of men actually dying because of 
them. And in addition we suffered from 
the Germans’ beatings. 


Prisoners Put to W ork 

Finally, before Christmas, we were 
ordered into the barracks. There was 
no end to cur joy. Here it was clean, 
one could walk upright, there were mat- 
tresses, pillows, and boxes to sleep on. 
There was a stove. It was light and 
dry. Two hours a day we were allowed 
to smoke. 











In February it was announced that we 
would be sent for “free” labor. On the 
ninth of the month we were dispatched. 
Five hundred of us were selected, and 
I was one of these. We were put on a 
train and rode for about twelve hours till 
we came to the station Kuakinbruck. 
From this station we walked about ten 
versts. Then we came to a camp of two 
barracks. The commanding officer 
divided us in two parties to be located 
in each of these barracks. We were led 
to work in groups of fifty. We drained 
swamps, cut forests, dug canals, leveled 
fie'ds and did various other jobs. We 
received no pay in the first three months, 
then we got thirty pfennigs a day. While 
at work the guards would often use their 
bayonets and gun stocks to drive us on. 
Our food was meagre. 


In this camp—Gerberzuschlag was its 
name—we began writing letters home. 
We were allowed to write six postal cards 
a week. Soon we began receiving parcels 
and mail from home. If they were lost 
on the way we were not allowed to com- 
plain about it. The money sent to us by 
our relatives was paid out to us in 
special tickets issued for war prisoners 
and accepted in the camp store. We could 
buy tobacco, sugar, cigarettes, cards, 
salt, and, later, black beer. Here we 
also had a bathhouse and a “ hospital ” 
where our own sanitary officer and a 
German medical assistant rendered aid. 
The latter recognized no sickness of any 
kind, this resulting in the frequent ar- 
rests of our poor sanitary officer when 
he dared contradict the doctor. There 
were cases of atrocious teatment in this 
camp. Once an order was posted de- 
claring that Lieutenant officers who did 
not wish to work could not be compelled 
to do so; but when our officers tried to 
take advantage of this the Germans re- 
sorted to the use of arms. Lieutenant 
Proskurin, for instance, was such a vic- 
tim. Because of his refusal to work he 
was badly beaten and stabbed. He re- 
ceived eight wounds in the back and his 
skull was broken. After this torture he 
was dragged in an unconscious state to 
work. The chief participants in this 
ordeal were Medical Assistant Kuhlman 
and Lieutenant Bock. 
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Plans for Escape 

The idea of escape was always present 
in me, but I was not fortunate enough 
to be assigned to agricultural work. 
Finally, in February, 1916, I was sent to 
Kluze in Westphalia. There were fifteen 
of us in the party and we found thirty- 
eight others at the station. We were all 
kept in the building of a former butter 
plant. The windows were grated with 
iron. The filth was indescribable. Every 
morning at 6 the guards would take us 
to the peasants and distribute us among 
them for the day. With them we worked 
till 7 in the evening. Then we would be 
led back to our quarters. There was a 
fence of barbed wire around the build- 
ing. 

We began to prepare’ seriously for an 
escape. Five of us decided to run, and 
made one unsuccessful attempt. Then, 
through a comrade working in a nearby 
estate, we found out that there was a 
boat near the river. But it was hard to 
get hold of it. The boat was lying be- 
tween two barns and the house. Two 
gates would have to be passed, also 
guards and dogs. However, we decided 
to try, and on April 11, taking leave of 
our comrades, we started out on our ad- 
venture. 

By digging under the wall of the 
building we managed to get out into the 
open. Not far from the estate we left 
our bags and went toward the gates. 
We passed the first successfully, but the 
second creaked and immediately a light 
appeared in the window. We were 
blocked for the moment, but were evi- 
dently unnoticed, as the light was soon 
put out. Four of us took the boat, the 
fifth carried the oars, and we began to 
move toward the river. We did not know 
the road, and the boat was heavy. We 
finally reached the water, but we dis- 
covered here a patrol.on guard. As the 
patrol turned in the opposite direction, 
we quietly lowered the boat and crossed 
the river. On the other side we dragged 
the boat out of water and hid it in the 
bushes. 


Crossing the Boundary 
Now, before we reached the Holland 


boundary, there were two lines of guards 
to be eluded. With the dawn of the new 
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day we found a place in the forest and 
hid there for the day, lying in the moss. 
When night came we started out again. 
That night we safely passed the first 
line of guards. The sentry was slumber- 
ing on his post, and we slipped through 
under his nose. We walked through 
swamps. Our legs would sometimes get 
stuck. When morning came we hid for 
the day again, but this time we had to 
lie in water. 

The third night finally arrived, and 
we moved forward again. Toward morn- 
ing we noticed some ramparts, and I de- 
cided that this was the boundary, but 
my comrades were of a different opinion. 
We crawled over these ramparts and 
came out in front of a wide canal. We 
started at first to wade through it, but 
found it too deep, so we had to walk 
along it. We subsequently came to a 
bridge, but here a sentry was stationed. 
He was in his box. I was the last of the 
five to pass by him, and, unfortunately, 
the comrade in front of me struck a 
board. The sentry emerged from his box. 
As it was very dark, I succeeded in hid- 
ing quietly. He stood for some time lis- 


' tening. Finally he re-entered his hut. I 


safely crossed to the other side. Here 
we had to pass over two smaller ram- 
parts and a narrower canal. 

With my conclusion that we had 
passed the boundary safely my comrades 
would not agree. And so with the break- 
ing of the third day we hid again. When 
the fourth night came we kept moving 
forward. This time I succeeded in con- 
verting my comrades, and we went out 
in the open. But still we would hide 
when seeing people coming in our direc- 
tion on the highway. At the end we 
came to a city. It proved to be in Hol- 
land. 

The police, whose attention we had at- 
tracted, stopped us, and upon learning 
that we were Russians who had escaped 
from Germany congratulated us, warmly 
pressed our hands and immediately sent 
us to the police station, where we were 
well received and fed. The following day 
we were directed to our Consul. On our 
way the people and the authorities 
showed much hospitality toward us. 
Everybody shook our hands and gave us 
something. I will always remember with 
much gratitude the warm reception given 
to us in Holland. 


Tommy Atkins’s Vocabulary 
By Maurice Dekobra 


The Correspondent of the Paris Journal at the British Front 


[Translated from the French for CurrRENT History MAGAZINE] 


F the poilus of France have a vocabu- 
lary fit to freeze the blood of mem- 
bers of the Academy, what will the 

philosophers of the future think when 
they study the language of Tommy At- 
kins! One day in camp I heard two 
Tommies conversing with animation. 
Here is a literal report of the sentences 
they exchanged, pipe in mouth, hands 
thrust into the pockets of their khaki 
coats: 

“T say, Bill, your Captain is a bally 

monkey.” 

“ Why, Jock?” 

“ Because he had me excused from the 

ball by the castor oil artist. * * * 
Last evening a Jack Johnson burst in 





front of me. Naturally I ducked my nut, 
but I was shaken up in A1 style, and 
my neighbor was lixiviated. The sky 
pilot came to the rescue and made me 
get off the line while the fat Lizzies were 
dropping. Says I: ‘I’ll stop one of them 
yet.’ Says he: ‘My boy, smoke a coffin 
nail; that’ll put some vinegar into your 
joints.’ Well, I lit one, and—damnation! 
—a tar box came tumbling down, and 
then a lot of bears’ cubs besides.” 

“Hell, what were you waiting for, 
Jock? ” 

“For the litter carrier, who was doing 
the crab act. He says to me, ‘ Stick out 
your peg. * * * You’ve got a bally 
wound—you’re good for the No. 9 pill.’” 
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“ He needed to have his jug closed with 
a direct on the piano.” 

“One minute! Along comes a bag of 
rations, and I says: ‘ Paddy, wnat would 
you think of a humid?’ ‘ All right; suits 
me,’ says he. So there I had it on my 
hands. We stowed our kneecaps in a 
smoking room with Mick, Nobby, the fe!- 
low with the hootchy-cootchy, and Gin- 
ger—you know, the tall chap who wanted 
to flirt with the little skirt who serves 
the ten. * * ©” 

Naturally it is difficult to reproduce 
in French word for word all the pictur- 
esqueness of a dialect unknown to Swin- 
burne or Shelley. But the good poilus 
who invented the “ totos,” the “ pinard,” 
and the “crapouillots” will gather the 
drift of the two Tommies’ conversation. 
The “castor oil artist,” or “ pill No. 9,” 
is the army doctor, the “ toubib ” dear to 
our colonials. The “sky pilot” is the 
chaplain, and the “ coffin nails ” are the 
Virginia cigarettes which the British 
Quartermasters’ Department distributes 
to its soldiers. The “tar boxes ” are the 
big German shells, [the French term is 
saucepans,] the “Jack Johnsons” are the 
380s, and the “ bag of rations ” is the pot- 
bellied subaltern who terrorizes_ the 
young British recruits on the drill 
ground. 

“A humid” is a glass of beer, and 
when one “has it on one’s hands” it 
means that one is ready to treat the 
crowd. Finally, the “ hootchy-cootchy,” 
an American dance in the days before 
the war, has become a synonym with the 
Tommies for having the itch. 

In the dialect of the Tommies a Scots- 
man is always Mac or Jock, an Irishman 
Mick or Paddy, and Ginger is a soldier 
with red hair. In like manner they desig- 
nate as “ bally ” everything that is agree- 
able; for example, an officer who treats 
them well, a light wound that will give 
them a good term of convalescence, &c. 


Sometimes Tommy learns to his cost 
that it is dangerous to talk slang. One 
night in October, 1914, I was passing 
with General X. along the B. Canal, 
when a sentinel, invisible in the obscur- 
ity, cried “ Halt!” The General did not 
stop. Tommy immediately lowered his 
bayonet and cried more loudly: “ Halt! 


Who goes there? ” Then, suspicious, he 
approached, raised a lantern to the nose 
of the General, and growled these words: 
“Wait a little till I cast an eye on your 
bloody block.” 


It is needless to add that Tommy’s 
own “block” paled frightfully when he 
discovered the rank of his victim. 

This slang of the British soldiers was 
known before the war, but the campaign 
in France has added new and extraordi- 
nary words to it, words and phrases in 
which English and French are married 
at will, offering the most astonishing 
linguistic salad that ever haunted the 
nightmares of an etymologist. 

By reason of hearing the villagers 
answering, like a little darky, “N’a 
plus,” (there is no more,) to their de- 
mands for beer, eggs, or milk, the Tom- 
mies have made a word of it, pronounc- 
ing it “napou,” and it serves to desig- 
nate the most unexpected things. 
“ Napou” may be an abandoned trench, 
a letter that brings bad news, a punish- 
ment, a missed breakfast, &c. There are 
clever peasant women who are not aston- 
ished to hear a Highlander tap at their 
window and demand: ‘“ Madame, two 
napous s’iou plait.” They understand 
immediately that Tommy wants two 
eggs; in like manner, if he had asked 
for a glass of “napou” they would have 
brought him a mug of beer onthe spot. 


Tommy is really an _ unconscious 
humorist, mingling the puerility of a 
child with the tranquil irony of an old 
man. He proves it even in front of the 
Boches. 

One morning Mac wakes up in the 
first-line trench, stiff with cold, and with 
his left cheek frightfully swollen. He 
regards himself aghast in a bit of broken 
mirror and says to his comrade, Bert: 

“ What do I look like with a jaw like 
that? ” 

And Bert, calmly chewing his bread 
and marmalade, replies with a serious 
air: 

“ Wait till the other cheek is the same 
size, Mac; then have yourself photo- 
graphed, and send your phiz to the news- 
papers, to let them see how well fed we 
are in the army.” 
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Silhouettes From the French Front 





By Baroness Marika Stiernstedt 
Swedish Author 


SWEDISH officer once said to me: 

“ Evidently, it is the artistic and 

poetic sides of war that render it 
tolerable and even sometimes make you 
love it!” And here in France the artis- 
tic sense is largely gratified. 

The classic red trousers of the French 
soldier have been changed to blue. The 
troop advances with rhythmic step, in 
fine order, but without swagger. The 
sum of all this blue, the blue from the 
uniforms and helmets, forms, during the 
march, a moving line, a wave which 
marks a delicate profile against the 
equally blue sky, whose effect it repeats 
and underlines. The men’s faces are sun- 
burned and firm from the open air, their 
brown eyes look forward with conscious 
valor. I admire this troop, although 
their uniforms are often faded, their 
faces ill-shaven or unshaven, often with 
long black mustaches, little cared for. 
An air of vigor characterizes them, and 
gives their presence in this landscape its 
deep reason and its beauty. 

Watching them march, calm and firm, 
with an expression of decision ennobling 
their rustic faces, under helmets brought 
back from the Middle Ages, I find myself 
dreaming of the predecessors of these 
warriors, I go back from generation to 
generation to their ancestors, Frenchmen 


‘of this same France, who set forth of 


yore to the Crusades, to deliver the Holy 
Land. 

The men I see today have also a holy 
land to liberate, the sacred soil of their 
fatherland; and, had I been one of the 
gentlemen of our little caravan, I should 
have respectfully taken off my hat to 
them. But I must fain be content with 
a sign of the hand, to which they respond 
with friendly smiles. * * * 

In the middle of the road we come 
upon a rude cart, dragged by several 
horses; it carries an ironclad German 
turret, won by the French in an enemy 
position. The turret is intact, its walls 
are at least as thick as a man’s arm. It 


has a melancholy air, abandoned on this 
rude vehicle. Its door is ajar, and I 
notice that it can be closed or opened 
only from the outside. One of the French 
officers draws our attention to this 
peculiarity; he tells us how the turret 
was found with its machine gun installed, 
and with three men shut into it—as many 
as it was possible to crowd in—stark 
dead, without the least wound, suffocated. 
The door of the turret had been locked 
behind them. They had heard the click 
of the bolt, and knew that they were 
given over by their own people to an 
almost certain and infinitely cruel death. 

“Ts it true? Is it possible? Is this 
war?” 

“Why, yes!” the officer answers me.. 
“That is, Madame, as they understand 
it!” 

Another officer told me how, by the 
order of Kaiser Wilhelm, who thought 
the resistance was too “obstinate,” a 
picked division of 25,000 young men 
tried to rush the defenses of the Yser, 
only to be mowed down line after line, so 
that but three or four thousand remained 
alive * * * and, be it remarked, 
without this butchery accomplishing its 
aim. A French officer, who had fought 
at the Yser, said to me: 


“T never saw a more touching spec- 
tacle!—never a more complete piece of 
madness!” In this brief answer I seem 
to see the expression of the profound dif- 
ference between two civilizations, two 
ways of viewing life. On the one side, a 
moral culture which, even in the horror 
of war, has laid down limits, in spite of 
everything keeping its respect for the 
isolated human life; and, on the other, a 
“ Kultur ” which holds massacre to be a 
fine thing, and for which butchery has an 
aesthetic value. * * * 

French discipline is entirely different 
from the German ideal, whose motto is, 
blind, passive obedience. The Frenchman 
wishes to understand what he is doing 
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or is to do; he requires an explanation. 
The man in the ranks must be treated as 
a thinking being; he must feel the effort 
to give him an idea what his own work 
represents in the total of the great work. 
Then he will accomplish it with double 
enthusiasm. For he will have felt his 
personal responsibility; he accepts his 
task with all its consequences, and it 
will become the goal of his personal am- 
bition. 

The poilu of our days is the great- 
grandson of the Vieux Grognard of the 
Grand Army. He likes to grumble a 
little, to exercise the spirit of criticism; 
but let him perceive that his leaders are 
dealing squarely with him and he will 
march unhesitatingly to his death. Every 
French soldier knows that his life is dear 
to his great leaders, and that, in the ter- 


The Touchdown 


” 


rible and splendid problem of the war, 
they calculate in -France scrupulously 
with each of the precious human 
existences at the front, however para- 
doxical this may seem. * * * 

A new image rises before me, and takes 
its place among the rest. It is that of 
the General, the solitary figure, in a wide 
cloak, departing through the gray mist, 
across yellow, devastated fields, while his 
story was being told to us. This figure 
remains dominant in my memory. In 
my eyes, it takes the proportions of those 
Napoleonic heroes who once played such 
a marvelous game with the destinies of 
Europe, and who today are only shades; 
and I seem to see these glorious shades 
hovering around the living leader, laying 
protecting hands upon him as on the 
head of a beloved child. 


of Private Snips 


By R. W. 


In trench warfare, where flag wagging is impossible and the telephone wires may be 
broken at any moment by shell fire, runners are used to maintain communications between 


the different military units. 
soldiers. 
the higher ranks. 
front in France. 


HE officer in command of a certain 
i% section of the captured trench has 

completed his observations and writes 
a short dispatch—in triplicate, for good 
reasons. 

“Runner! ” he ejaculates. 

A man immediately approaches him. 

“Take this to the O.C.”, says the offi- 
cer. “ You'll find him at farm. 
You’ll have a tough job, I’m afraid.” 

“Very good, Sir,” returns the runner 
briskly. There is nothing in his tone to 
denote that he is about to attempt an al- 
most hopeless task. 

The moment he starts for the rear he 
knows that the enemy snipers and ma- 
chine guns will concentrate upon him. 
Even if he escapes these he will still 
have a terrific barrage to traverse. 

Waiting a few moments till there is a 
lull in the enemy’s fire, he sprints across 
the open. The officer turns away briskly 
to superintend the work of consolidation, 





The position of runner is eagerly sought by adventurous young 
Every officer has several runners attached to him, the number increasing with 
The subjoined article is based on an actual experience at the British 


but swings round at the cry: “ He’s 
down, Sir! ” 

A glance confirms the words, and the 
officer takes another dispatch from his 
haversack. 

“ Runner! ” he exclaims in a mechanical 
tone. 

“Yes, Sir! ” 

The officer repeats his previous or- 
ders. 

“Need I take my rifle and bandolier, 
Sir? ” inquires the runner. 

“No, leave ’em behind, ‘ Snips’! ” re- 
turns his superior genially. 

“Snips ” is not his real name, though 
he is so called by all the men, and by 
his officers, too, on occasions such as 
this. Below middle height, he is young 
and of wiry build, with a sharp, intelli- 
gent face, and at inside right has in 
the past brilliantly helped to uphold the 
honor of the regimental team. 

There is a cheery smile on his face as 
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he gets over the parapet to make a run 
on this other field—in this grimmer 
game. Instead of starting straight for 
his destination he sprints off at a tan- 
gent, then, turning in a flash, darts in 
another direction. The machine guns 
are rattling away incessantly. The men 
cease their work for a moment to watch, 
as “Snips” twists and turns, dashes 
and darts in different directions, but all 
the time drawing nearer to his goal. 

“Good old Snips! Doan’t pass, laad! 
Take the ball on yoursen! ” 

Such were the laughing shouts which 
followed him. The rattle of the ma- 
chine guns seems to increase in fury at 
their impotence to stop that dodging 
figure. 

Suddenly “Snips” pitches forward 
headlong. A husky groan comes from 
the trench he has just left. 

“Runner!” ejaculates the officer in 
the same toneless voice as before. 

But a cry of: 

“Good lad! Good old Snips! ” causes 
him to glance quickly in that direction; 
and he sees his runner again dashing on. 

“Lay doggo in a shell-hole to kid the 
Boche gunners,” explains one of the 
men with pride. 

A few minutes later “ Snips ” was out 
of danger of the machine guns, but an 
even greater menace lay ahead. The en- 
emy were putting a dense barrage be- 
tween him and his destination. He kept 
on running till he reached the shrapnel- 
sprayed zone he must traverse. Then he 
deliberately slowed down to a walk. A 


” 


The “Devil’s Own” 


runner, according to their own code, may 
run under rifle but not shell fire. Luck 
was with “ Snips,” for he passed through 
the inferno unscathed and delivered his 
dispatch. 

* * * * * * * 


“ Snips ” is on his way back, bearing a 


written message from the O. C. He re- 
alizes that the enemy shell fire is even 
greater than before as he reaches the 
barrage. He trudges sturdily through it. 
Suddenly with a gasp of pain he falls 
to the ground. For a moment he writhes 
with agony, then with his clasp-knife he 
rips the cloth around his knee, laying 
bare a ragged wound. Though quivering 
with pain he takes out his bandages and 
stoically binds it up. With an effort he 
stands up on his sound leg, and his face 
twists as he puts the other to the ground. 
He means to go forward, and does so, 
though slowly and suffering agony. 

Shrapnel falls on every side of him 
with ominous “ phuts.” He struggles on 
and on dizzily, and well aware that he’ 
has lost idea of direction. By sheer will- 
power he staggers forward. Then he 
hears a buzz of voices and he is gripped 
by a strong hand. 

“ Steady, lad, you’ve come to the front 
trench. The ‘first aid’ is the other way! ” 
exclaims an officer to whom he is un- 
known. 

For an instant “ Snips’s ” pain-drawn 
face lights up, as with a lurch he thrusts 
out his dispatch. ‘ 

“T’m a runner, Sir,” he murmurs 
dazedly; then slides limply to the ground. 


and “God’s Own” 


A Protest Concerning Preachers 


T a session of the Trade Union 
A Congress held in London in Septem- 
ber the following resolution was 
moved by Ben Tillett of the London 
Dockers’ Union: 


That this Congress regrets the unfair priv- 
ilege which has been given by the Govern- 
ment to members of the clerical profession 
by granting them exemption from the opera- 
tions of the Military Service act. We view 
with regret that a large class of able-bodied 


men who are engaged in unproductive em- 
ployment should not be used to better pur- 
pose during this critical period. We call 
upon the Parliamentary Committee at once 
to approach the Government with a view to 
removing this anomaly. 

He did not wish, he said, to make any 
attack on the clergy. He had seen some- 
thing of their good work at the front. 
But he protested against the anomaly 
os their exemption as a profession. There 
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were 20,000 able-bodied parsons and 
clerics in England. The majority of 
them were at the beck and call of the 
conscriptionists from the beginning of 
the war. But when conscription came 
near they went through the back doors 
of Parliament to get exemption. Two 
hundred theological students of Bangor 
thought it would be far better to be a 
live parson than a dead soldier. They 
were not playing the game. The lawyers 
had created a “ Devil’s Own.” It would 
be far more to the credit of the clerical 
profession if they would create a “ God’s 
Own.” Why should these men who were 
so fond of talking about heaven be so 
afraid to go through its gates? He pro- 
tested against the action of “ these cow- 
eidly creatures sneaking out of their ob- 
ligations.” 

A. Law, (Spinners,) in seconding the 
resolution, said that he was a-=§ lay 
preacher in a section of the church which 
had a paid ministry and was not ex- 
en.pted, but lay preachers—working men 
like himself—in another section of the 
church which had no paid ministry were 
exempted. This was an intolerable in- 
justice. 

J. Sexton, (Dockers, Liverpool,) while 
not opposing the resolution, protested 
against Mr. Tillett’s speech. There was 


not a university or training college which 
had not contributed generously of its men 
to the army. Why single out the clergy 
for attack? There were some others ex- 
empted who were doing a good deal more 
mischief. 

C. G. Ammon (Fawcett Association) 
reminded Mr. Tillett that he himself had 
done much to make the imposition of con- 
scription easy by going about the country 
to attack his own class as slackers and 
loafers. As to Mr. Law, it was not the 
business of the Congress to help one ama- 
teur sky-pilot who kad not got exemption 
to vent his feelings against professional 
brethren who had. To pass the resolution 
would be to approve again the whole sys- 
tem of conscription. 

G. Milligan (Dockers, Liverpool) said 
Mr. Tillett must have some private mo- 
tive in raising this question. It would 
create bitterness all over the country. To 
introduce his anti-clerical ideas into the 
Congress was a shameful thing, while his 
seconder was merely a blackleg minister. 
The resolution said the clergy were en- 
gaged in unproductive employment. Well, 
what did the dockers produce? The pro- 
duction of morals was surely a far nobler 
employment. 

The resolution was carried by 1,379,000 
votes to 1,200,000. 


Evolution of the German World Conqueror 


[An Italian Cartoon] 





—From L’Asino, Rome. 
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The Duty of the New Germany 


By Adolf von Harnack 


Professor of Theology and General Director of the Royal Library, Berlin 


[Part of an oration delivered in Philharmonic Hall, Berlin, Aug. 1, 1916] 


HAT ends do we set before us? 
First in internal affairs. I will 
speak only of such ends as we 


may prepare for now during the 
war. I name two: The preservation 
and heightening of our people’s energy, 
and the establishment of a German com- 
mon economy, 7. e., of a national com- 
munity of labor. [Arbeitsgemeinschaft.] 

As to the preservation of our people’s 
energy. We cannot replace the precious 
blood that has flowed so abundantly and 
the heavy losses that our people have 
suffered, but we can to some extent fill 
in the ghastly gaps and prepare a still 
stronger future. How? By care and 
training in every direction. We must 
commence by care for our most valuable 
possession—the rising generation. We 
must then—do not think this an irreve- 
lant and trifling matter—set to work for 
the newborn babe, and then go on to 
bring into line with this the care of in- 
fants and of school children when they 
are in peril in children’s homes. [Kin- 
derhorte.] Further, we must develop our 
continuation schools still further than 
hitherto. 

But much more is involved. I name 
three outstanding elements: Care for 
housing, for popular education, and for 
the prevention of disease. We must 
carry out improvements at any cost; 
otherwise we incur the gravest perils. 
The housing question involves health, 
morality, happiness, or gloom and un- 
happiness. 

The educational problem is less diffi- 
cult. A new political, geographical, and 
intellectual horizon has been opened to 
our people by the war, and its noble 
passion for education has received a new 
and powerful stimulus. We must meet 
this, not through the common school, on 
which ill-founded hopes have been set, 
but in many and varied ways—through 
the continuation schools to which I have 
already referred, through the establish- 


ment of serious popular high schools 
TVolkshochschulen] in city and country. 
Denmark has in this matter set us an 
example, through popular libraries, a 
matter in which we are behind other 
countries, and through offering every 
kind of facility to genuine talent seeking 
an upward way from darkness to light. 
But in the universities and technical high 
schools there must be no lessening of 
effort in the pursuit of science, or we 
shall lose ground. : 

Concerning the prevention of disease 
I need not speak further; I am convinced 
that we are making powerful strides in 
this matter, and we shall also without 
hesitation deal with private relations if 
this is needful for the protection of the 
community. 

Let our united energy be directed 
toward the accomplishment of these 
tasks, and we shall—in spite of all losses 
—not only preserve the energy of our 
people but increase it. In this way we 
shall also find the only means of check- 
ing the evil of the falling birth rate. All 
else that is said upon this subject is 
worthless talk; there is only one means— 
joy in healthy children and the facilita- 
tion of their training and their future. 
Both are closely bound together and de- 
termine our task. 

The second great ‘end in this connec- 
tion is the setting up of a German com- 
mon economy; that is to say, a really 
national community of labor. Ladies and 
gentlemen, all respect to the franchise— 
I trust the widest hopes will find fulfill- 
ment; all respect to religious freedom— 
I could wish that the State should no 
longer inquire as to the religion, but 
everywhere and exclusively as to capac- 
ity and fidelity to duty; but far more 
important than either of these appears 
to me the need of a decisive change in 
our national economic arrangements. 
The war has exposed the intolerable 
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evils of the conditions under which we 
suffer. What did we possess before the 
war? A system of international private 
business, and alongside it in certain de- 
partments an efficiently working fiscal 
and military State business. What 
have we experienced in the war? The 
fiscal and military State enterprises, 
under the leadership of men of genius, 
have widely extended their range of op- 
eration and speedily attained the great- 
est efficiency. On the other hand, the 
international private business collapsed; 
the foreign competition ceased, and an 
irresponsible internal private business, 
aiming purely at profit, largely took its 
place. Usury and_ profit-mongering 
grew up, and there was here scant trace 
of the spirit of August, 1914. 

If it is clear that we dare never again 
permit this in war time, there must be 
a resolve to effect in peace time a great 


What German Children 


the Invasion 





— 


change. This can only follow the lines 
of certain important undertakings of 
our national economy—lI refer to min- 
erals, coal mines, forestry. We require 
great numbers of mixed undertakings, 
in which the State or the local com- 
munity has a share. A closer working 
with the State is demanded in all the 
chief departments of national economy 
—consequently, also, in the department 
of trade, and the relations should be so 
ordered that in time of peace they guar- 
antee a defined but wide field of opera- 
tions, which nevertheless can be nar- 
rowed without difficulty in war time, 
since the limits in every direction have 
already been determined. Thus the 
idea will gradually take possession of 
the people and guard them against greed 
of plunder, that all business is a branch 
of a German common business—even in 
peace time, and still more evidently in 
war. 


Are Taught Regarding 


of Belgium 


By Alexandre Masseron 


A German book for boys, Ernst Niederhausen’s ‘‘ Welt Krieg,’’ has called forth the 
appended comment from a French writer in Le Revue Hebdomedaire of Paris. 


OTHING persists more profoundly 
in the man than the vivid impres- 
sions received by the child. Today 

the imagination is inspired by the echoes 
of the grandiose struggle. Tomorrow the 
imprint will appear indelible. The Ger- 
mans who, in 1940, will be in the flower of 
their age, will know most of all of the 
European war what the boys of 1915 
have heard related and have read in fev- 
erish excitement before going forth to 
sing “Die Wacht am Rhein” in Unter 
den Linden. And all this they will accept 
unquestioningly; their belief in it will be 
firm as rock; their parents’ lack of judg- 
ment has already stupefied the world. 
For the scholars who have received Herr 
Ernst Niederhausen’s “ Welt Krieg,” this 
collection of essays will become the Bible 
of the war. * * * 

Herr Niederhausen treats history as a 
philosopher. His philosophy is simple, 


with a majestic simplicity; there are the 
Germans, and there are the Belgians; the 
Germans are virtuous and strong, the 
Belgians are malignant and weak. The 
struggle between them is a symbol: it is 
the eternal conflict between Good and 
Evil. And, in order to establish its final 
triumph, which the world awaits in an- 
guished eagerness, the Good, employing 
all its powers, must punish the Evil with- 
out pity and extirpate it from the 
earth * * * 


The chapter begins on a high note: 


“ Ceaselessly marched the masses of the 


German Army entering Belgium, regi- 
ment upon regiment. For these potent 
masses of troops were followed by sup- 
porting troops. * * * If troops left their 
posts, others instantly took their places. 
The land of Germany seemed to the Bel- 
gians to be inexhaustible in defenders.” 

At the sight of these beneficent forces, 
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the hate of the malignant Belgians grew. 
In the shadows of the night, sinister am- 
bushes were prepared. Hidden behind 
trees, or in the ditches, the Belgians fired 
on German troops. They even slew the 
weary soldiers who sought rest in the 
huts of the peasants, while these soldiers 
slept. Brigandage was rife. Often, the 
leading people of the country organized 
and directed these ambuscades. It was 
not at all a question of single acts, com- 
mitted under the impulse of anger, but 
rather the execution of a plan carefully 
prepared beforehand. Breaches were 
made in roofs, openings made in walls, 
loopholes were contrived for the treacher- 
cus muzzles of rifles; houses were joined 
by tunnels, so that their defenders could 
flee from one to the other. Savage 
fusillades were fired in the darkness. 
Houses had to be taken one by one. The 
German wounded were frightfully mu- 
tilated and put to death: “Every feeling 
of humanity seemed to have deserted the 
miserable Belgian people—alles Menschen- 
tum schien von diesem elenden Belgischen 
Volke gewichen zu sein. * * *” 

On Aug. 25, the German troops en- 
tering Louvain were received in the 
friendliest possible way by the inhabit- 
ants. The townsfolk vied with one an- 
other in lodging the officers in the most 
comfortable manner possible. Abomin- 


able perfidy! They sought only to isolate 
them! 


The evening descended. Nine o’clock 
sounded from the city belfries. As by a 
single stroke, the windows opened. The 
flashes of a fusillade blazed forth. 

All the townsfolk, favored by the shades 
of night, began a combat prepared in ad- 
vance, following a plan, einen planmaessig 
vorbereiteten Kampf, against what was left 
ef the German garrison. 

It was now clearly to be seen why they 
had wished to isolate the officers, by find- 
ing separate lodgings for them. 

Daggers and pistols were ready, to rob 
the troops of their leaders. But matters 
fell out far otherwise. * * * 

The abominable plan had failed. The City 
of Louvain was burning. All the streets 
that the dogs of Belgians (canaille) lived 
in were in flames. Whoever was taken 
with arms in his hands was shot. 

Thy sky was read as blood; heaven an- 
nounced to the world. how the brave Ger- 
man soldiers, who were fighting in a hos- 
tile land for their country, suddenly at- 
tacked, met the impotent race of cowardly 
assassins and defended themselves in a 
struggle by night against the savage on- 
slaught of murderers. * * * . 


Having conscientiously vilified the Bel- 
gians, convicting them of treachery and 
cowardice, it only remains for Herr Nie- 
derhausen to hold up, in contrast with 
these wretches, the loyal Germans, the 
cavaliers of Righteousness, standing firm 
like Lohengrin, in their immaculate 
armor. 


The Kaiser and Louis XIV. 


By Gellio Cassi 


Italian Historian and Publicist 


This striking parallel between the present war and the attempt of Louis XIV. to impose 
the hegemony of the Hapsburgs upon Europe in the seventeenth century is translated for 
CURRENT HistTorY MAGAZINE from the Revista d'Italia. 


N order to examine thoroughly the 
I cause, to understand the develop- 
ment, and deduce, as far as possible, 
the consequences of the present European 
conflagration, consequences which have 
nothing of the capricious about them, but 
which are well-founded and serene—we 
must compare it with one of the other 
great conflicts of the world. Which 
shall it be? 
It will not be the slow struggle, centu- 


ries long, of the power of Rome against 
the barbarians of the Western World and 
the anarchy of the Eastern. It is not the 
marvelous effort of Napoleonic imperial- 
ism, which was intended to defend, 
through the hegemony of France, the sa- 
cred principles of 1789. The attempt to 
impose on the Continent and on the seas 
the supremacy of the Teuton finds its 
pendant only in the personal policy of 
Louis XIV., in that policy which, aban- 
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doning the glorious traditions of Riche- 
lieu and Mazarin, (that is to say, the es- 
tablishment of the European equilibrium 
menaced by the power of the Hapsburgs,) 
tended to impose the hegemony of the 
Bourbons on Europe. Why should we 
choose this for our parallel? 


Interesting Historic Parallels 


There are historical periods in which a 
State, having reached the maturity of its 
power, conscious of its own strength, 
thinks it has the right to act according to 
the dictates of interest, of the benefits it 
may obtain, without consideration as to 
whether this breaks into the interests of 
the other countries. This creates perils, 
limits the action of the other Govern- 
ments, disturbs the political equilibrium, 
and finally leads to war. The present 
Teutonic imperialism presents itself then 
with the same characteristics as that of 
the Roi Soleil; and so the general picture 
of European politics in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries lends itself in 
the most exact way to a comparison with 
European events of today. 

What matter if the France of that time 
was under the “ancien régime,” and 
present-day Germany has a constitutional 
Government, since the German people are 
absolutely at one with the Kaiser, as the 
Bourbon monarchy was with the Roi Sol- 
eil—since the imperialist designs of 
William and his people are a resurrection 
of the ambitious views of the Great King? 
And as Germany affirms that she is 
fighting for Kultur and has stamped the 
war with the character of a divine mis- 
sion for the benefit of the other peoples, 
so for Louis XIV. the triumph of France 
signified the splendor and well-being of 
all Europe. In the same way that the na- 
tion made itself one with the monarch, 
France identified itself with Europe, the 
fortune of the Bourbons with that of the 
whole Continent. It may suffice to say 
that Louis XIV. was the King par excel- 
lence; and, in fact, at the Court of Vien- 
na his death was announced with these 
words, “ The King is dead!” And has 
not William of Germany monopolized the 
name of Kaiser? * * * 

The character of the reign of Louis has 
a close analogy with that of William; we 


can even affirm that the German Em- 
pire occupied in these last years about 
the same position as the Bourbon realm 
in the middle of the seventeenth century. 
Everything was subordinated to a unique 
and grandiose conception, to which every- 
thing was to be sacrificed; that is to say, 
to make of the nation the predominating 
element in European life. The execution 
of the immense plan having been confid- 
ed to the Government, every party, every 
class, every citizen was to renounce his or 
its own individuality and march under 
the same discipline under which the 
armies marched. Thus in France as in 
Germany—as much in the case of Louis 
as with William—not only the military 
classes but also the arts and sciences and 
thought itself were marshaled in regi- 
ments ready for mobilization at the right 
moment. 


Louis Made Similar Excuses 


Even from the military standpoint, his- 
tory repeats itself, and under this head 
I will recall that the King of France, 
entering into combat with all Europe, 
took as his slogan that he was threatened, 
and was, therefore, defending himself. 
He started on the principle that for his 
State everything was permitted, and so 
he saw a danger for France in the legiti- 
rate defense that the other countries 
were creating for themselves. In dis- 
cussing peace after the war with Hol- 
land, he rejected the conciliating condi- 
tions proposed him by Charles II., who 
acted as a mediator, regretting that any 
one should pretend to ask him to give up 
just conquests made in a defensive war 
against unjustified attacks. He became 
most indignant when he learned that cer- 
tain German Princes, in order to opposé 
his domination in the matter of the elec- 
tion in the Palatinate, had leagued to- 
gether in favor of the empire. In their 
combination he saw, not a common de- 
fense, but a provocation, hurtful to 
France, so that he found it only natural 
to forearm himself by capturing fort- 
resses lying right in German territory. 
Neither did he change his ideas during 
the War of the Succession in Spain, since, 
when Philip was proclaimed King, the 
French armies entered Belgium and 
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seized tne barriers where the garrisons 
were Dutch, maintaining that Holland 
was threatening him with that line of 
fortresses, whereas they had been garri- 
soned by that pcople from the time they 
were built. It is the eternal fable of the 
wolf and the lamb; and the fable was re- 
peated in the present war when Germany 
declared herself offended by the aggres- 
sive demeanor of certain powers, and 
therefore compelled, according to the im- 
perial phrase, to bare the sword; and so, 
to justify the violation of the neutrality 
of Belgium, she declared that if she had 
not invaded that kingdom her enemies 
would have done so. 


Same Economic Situation 


It is even more interesting to observe 
the conflicts of Louis XIV. and the pres- 
ent struggle from the economic stand- 
point, for from this side we have results 
that are not only identical but of capital 
importance. 

Louis XIV. knew how to oppose many 
enemies at once, giving an example of 
military preparation and readiness that 
were lacking among the allies. And not- 
withstanding this, it was Louis himself 
who had to ask for peace in 1693. Why? 
Because to keep up his front against so 
many enemies the King had had to sacri- 
fice men and money; and the exuberant 
use of so many forces, drawn away from 
the work of the fields and from the indus- 
tries, represented a most grave expendi- 
ture of the nation’s energy and economic 
resources. Nor could France safeguard 
her commerce or refurnish herself from 
abroad while Engiand and Holland domi- 
nated the seas and struck their enemy in 
his lines of communication, paralyzing 
that economic liberty which is indispen- 
sable, and without which a battle gained 
is no more than a military success shorn 
of decisive consequences. 

The Great King had triumphantly re- 
plied to the blows of the allies, but the 
latter refused the attempts at a peace 
proposed by the one who had shown him- 
self their superior; they knew that to ob- 
tain the final success Louis needed im- 
portant resources—and these were begin- 
ning to fail. France was weakened, and, 
notwithstanding the victories, misery was 
knocking at the doors of the houses, the 
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economic ruin of the country was moving 
toward the point of being irreparable. 

During the war against the Augsburg 
League the moment arrived, then, when 
the Great King was forced by his enor- 
mous expenses to get money again, and 
he had recourse to a thousand expedients 
to procure it, selling public offices, insti- 
tuting lotteries, and obliging his subjects 
to bring to the Mint all objects of gold 
and silver—to the extent that various 
works of art were lost. * * * It became 
worse in 1693, when the citizens were or- 
dered, under severe penalties, to give up 
their gold and silver money in exchange 
for another currency of smaller value, 
though of the same face value. * * * In 
the same year the price of grain trebled, 
which produced immense uneasiness, mis- 
ery, and tumults. Fénelon wrote to the 
King that people were dying of hunger, 
and it was true. 

I admit that 1693 was an exceptional 
year; yet the fact remains that if Louis’s | 
realm had had the freedom of the seas 
he could have procured all the grain he 
needed in other places. And I want to 
give this reminder of France’s economic 
situation during the war with the League 
of Augsburg because, while misery was 
conspiring against the country, the ar- 
mies of the Great King were showing 
themselves superior to those of his ene- 
mies. And there is a close analogy be- 
tween that and the present situation of 
the Central Empires. 


Napoleon’s Case Different 


Let no one object that Napoleon suc- 
ceeded in bending Continental Europe to 
his will notwithstanding the fact that 
Great Britain lorded it over the sea and 
twice defeated his fleet. The victories 
of the great Emperor were rapid and de- 
cisive, as the German victory would have 
been if the French had been defeated at 
the Marne. The Napoleonic campaigns 
were so short for the reason that he 
would not give the forces allied against 
him the time to arrange themselves in an 
iron ring around France and cut him off 
by sea: he finished the war before that 
happened. 

When will the present conflict end? It 
is certain that the present struggle does 
not show the least sign of closing, and 
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that its prolongation turns to the greater 
detriment of the Central Empires, just 
as, at one time, France was sensibly 
weakened. The Bourbon campaigns 
teach us that whoever is in a position to 
dominate the great sea highways enjoys 
an incontestable superiority over his ad- 
versary, because in long conflicts an 
ever-watchful enemy has to be fought, 
namely, economic crisis; and this is not 
kept away from the frontier by cannon 
or the courage of warriors. 


Approaching the Same End 


The Allies, therefore, who are exceed- 
ing their enemy in the refurnishing of 
combatants, may, even without a defini- 
tive victory, force the Central Empires 
to peace by continuing to encircle them 
with a close siege. Let us not delude 
ourselves, however, as to the exhaustion 
of the enemy; jet us remember the time 
and efforts that were needed to over- 
come the Bourbon colossus. A financial 
crisis like those which France sustained 
in 1693 and in 1709 has not yet appeared 
in Austria and Germany. Economic ex- 
haustion has appeared, however; it has 
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barely started, but it has started, and 
that is enough to make us presage pain- 
ful days for the two empires, even as 
France felt them during the last two 
campaigns of Louis XIV. 


Let us not think, either, that a naval 
blockade can succeed in bringing a coun- 
try to hunger while it is being helped by 
maritime exchange with neutrals. The 
Allies have therefore had to intensify 
the blockade even to the injury of neu- 
trals, who, theoretically, outside of the 
conflict, are really maintaining the eco- 
nomic energy of the opponent. History 
records that Great Britain, in her naval 
contests with France, with Spain, with 
Napoleon, had to strike neutral Holland, 
put Denmark out of combat, and reduce 
the minor neutrals to inaction. * * * 


The present conflict, which has so 
much affinity with the struggle of the 
Bourbons against Europe, will certainly 
close with an analogous result. The Pax 
Germanica is excluded for the same rea- 
sons which made the European coalition 
exorcise, at another period, the French 
peril. 


Russian Democracy and the War 
By Vladimir Burtzeff 


Noted Revolutionary Leader and Journalist 


[Translated from the Retch of Petrograd for Current History MaGazinr] 


HE period of uncertainty in the war 
a. is gone. It is now already clear 
that we are entering a new and last 
phase of the struggle. We are witness- 
ing the beginning of the end of the war. 
To those who are able to understand 
history the end will not come unex- 
pectedly. And it will be just the kind 
that it should be. What a deadly blow 
to all which is dear to us and on which 
we had lived so long would a different 
ending be! The danger of the spiritual 
destruction of democracy is already past. 
The world war, like the angel of death, 
has visited nearly all countries, preying 
upon millions of men. In its wake it 


will leave oppressive memories for dec- 
ades to come. 


Not only the ruins of 





cities and villages will serve as remind- 
ers of it. Hundreds of thousands of in- 
valids, lingering through many years, 
will speak eloquently to future genera- 
tions of what Europe went through’ in 
these days of ours. 
But the war did not and will not bring, 
we believe, that stagnation which men- 
aced our progress in case of our enemy’s 
victory. The crisis which we are ex- 
periencing is not for death, but for life. 
Humanity—all humanity, thanks to co- 
lossal sacrifices—has finally succeeded 
in getting off the reef on which it had 
been grounded for several decades. With 
the last shot of the machine guns there 
will begin to disappear all those things 
which have in recent years kept life 
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stranded on the same spot, or at best al- 
lowed it to move at turtle speed. Hu- 
manity will quickly appreciate the value 
of all that it has gone through in the 
last two tragic years, and an entirely 
different political order will be inaugu- 
rated. Vast problems will be advanced. 
To solve them the people have accu- 
mulated enoromous experience. There 
has grown up in the masses a realization 
of their own powers and an understand- 
ing of their own interests, of which one 
only dared to dream heretofore. 

All this we owe not to our muddlers, 
and certainly not to those political blind 
who showed themselves unable to find 
the right ground in regard to the war, 
but only to those who understood the 
war’s tasks, who devoted themselves 
wholly to it, stopping at no sacrifices, 
and who knew no vacillation in their at- 
titude toward the great conflict. * * * 

The Russian people, like the English, 
French, and other allies, have produced 
political figures belonging to various 
parties who have honorably passed the 
examination of history in relation to the 
war by taking the right view of its 
problems. From the very beginning they 
had their position defined clearly without 
any doubt or opportunism, and subse- 
quently stopped at nothing in maintain- 
ing this position. 

The role of the Russian “ Left ” parties 
in regard to the war will especially at- 
tract the historian’s attention. Due to 
certain characteristics of Russian politics 
some “ Left” elements found themselves 
in a truly tragical position. * * * The 
traditional views of the radicals on Rus- 
sian political life were from the very 
beginning discarded by these elements in 
favor of the thesis that Russian victory 
meant universal reaction in Russia. This 
criminal, absurd, and horrible idea that 
Russian victory was a peril to the 
fortunes of the movement for freedom 
found its supporters in the street. All 
of us encountered at one time or another 
this unfortunate view. It perplexed the 
most sincere and ardent friends of the 
masses. 

To those of the “ Left” parties that 
stood absolutely for the war it was an 
axiom, of course, that the most terrible 


peril to the Russian revolutionary move- 
ment was to be found in the triumph of 
Germanism, of the type that history 
would be justified in styling “ Wilhelm- 
ism.” In reply to their political op- 
ponents, the supporters of the other 
radical factions categorically declared 
their credo in the following words: “If 
the victory of the Allies over Germany 
can be attained only at the expense of 
the Russian movement for freedom—then 
let it be thus! The destruction of the 
Russian revolutionary movement, should 
it take place in case of the Allies’ vic- 
tory, cannot but be temporary, and the 
peril lurking in it can in nowise be com- 
pared to the perils that a German 
triumph would entail to humanity. What- 
ever else the Teuton victory would mean 
to Russia, it would mean primarily ma- 
terial support to all the reactionary ele- 
ments among us.” 

Such tirades were resorted to only for 
argumentary reasons, and not in order , 
to calm one’s own conscience. In the 
depth of the soul one always felt that 
victory for the Allies would also mean 
the triumph of the Russian movement 
for freedom, that the two were in fact 
synonymous. * * * 

The present war is of such general na- 
tional significance that we even observe 
an effort to comprehend it fully and 
labor sincerely for its success in quar- 
ters where one could least of all expect 
it—namely, among the nationalists, the 
“Right,” and the reactionary forces. 
These elements never before manifested 
any true sense of serving the nation’s 
interests, having always been guided by 
narrow class interests and by views of 
past centuries. * * * And now, even 
among the members of these parties, a 
correct estimate of the all-Russian sig- 
nificance of the war has at times been 
shown. Some of the most violent rep- 
resentatives of reactionary thought have 
even succeeded in effacing their recent 
past to some degree, thus creating in us 
a new respect for their activities. 

But if some individual members of the 
“Right ” parties manifested their sin- 
cere interest in the country’s fortunes, 
the reactionaries as a political organiza- 
tion have demonstrated through their 





most powerful leaders an attitude which 
to characterize fairly there are not 
words harsh enough to be found. [The 
censor here deleted a considerable space, 
which was evidently devoted to the Ger- 
manophiles among the Russian reac- 
tionaries. | 

It is of course true that the “ Right ” 
are not any real agents of Wilhelm II. 
They are not advocates of defeat because 
of love for Germany. The masses under 
their domination desire Russian victory, 
and they are all working for that end 
as sincerely and self-denyingly as the 
radical masses. But there is one centrip- 
etal aim among the “ Right” elements 
to which even their activities for victory 
and all their views and calculations are 
subordinated. During the war, just as 
before the war, the motive that made 
them love Wilhelm II. made them hate 
England and France with a hatred ill- 
concealed even now. To them the in- 
terests of reaction are above all else. 
To preserve these is their highest aim. 
They fear more than anything else the 
possibility that Russia may follow in the 
path of general European political 
progress. * * * 
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We always have opposed the war. The 
Russian democracy, like other world 
democracies, went about achieving its 
ideals in almost any way save the way 
of war. But this war was forced upon 
us. We could not avoid accepting the 
challenge without the risk of becoming 
slaves. To war we had to answer with 
war. And now there can no longer be 
any talk of self-defense. It is now 
going to be a war to the end, till full 
victory is achieved, securing the estab- 
lishment of lasting peace among all na- 
tions. 

Consequently we must not even con- 
sider what some are trying to force on 
us—an inconclusive peace, a separate 
peace. There has thriven in Europe in 
the past few decades the most criminal, 
the most terrible of reactionary powers 
—a power which had a world sway and 
which has been the curse of all peoples. 
This power, personifying German reac- 
tionism, was “ Wilhelmism.” This power 
must be destroyed and uprooted to its 
foundations. In order to achieve this 
there must be no premature peace. Any 
war is better than the further existence 
of this power. 


Does War Lower the Birth Rate? 
By Giuseppe Sergi 


Professor in the Royal University of Rome 


Extract from a communication to the Congress of the Italian Society for Scientific Progress, 
published in the Nuova Antologia, Rome. 


UGENICS hitherto has had two pur- 
K poses: to aid human society in the 
normal development of its healthy 
elements, and to interrupt the transmis- 
sion to offspring of unhealthy elements. 
In the former phase it is a question of 
giving efficiency to everything which 
favors the preserving of individuals free 
from congenital defects; this activity has 
great value and will contribute to bind 
together all the forces of society that 
make for individual and social conserva- 
tion. The second purpose of eugenics is 
to eliminate the elements which for the 
sake of clearness we shall cali degen- 
erate; it does not attempt this in the 





sense of doing away with them directly, 
but by preventing the transmission of 
these elements, which would multiply the 
number and increase the degree of de- 
generates if they were allowed to repro- 
duce freely. 

But as eugenics was born during a 
period of peace and in a nation that was 
not thinking of war, the science gave no 
warning that a greater danger was 
menacing us—war itself. The Eugenics 
Society of London has lately taken up 
this phase of the subject. In general, 
the conclusions of its studies seem to me 
very limited, because they are confined 
to the possible effect of the mortality 
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among the young and robust men—the 
most robust and the most healthy from 
whom vigorous offspring were to be ex- 
pected, while the weak elements remain 
and survive—the young men who could 
not bear arms, the sickly, and the old. 
From such considerations it has been 
deduced that the generations which come 
after the war would be the offspring of 
weak and inferior fathers; there would 
be, so to speak, an unnatural selection 
through the survival of the unfittest, 
who, however, were adapted to the social 
conditions to which inferiors never fail 
to adapt themselves under even normal 
conditions, because our sentiment of 
humanity has taken the place of the hard 
laws of nature. 

But if the evil were limited to what I 
have just described, it would be only tem- 
porary, because a balance would be struck 


‘after a few generations through the re- 


maining healthy and normal elements of 
the peoples affected by the war. The 
case is different, however; the effects are 
much graver than they seem at first 
sight, as I will attempt to demonstrate by 
certain demographic phenomena for 
which an explanation has been given 
which I consider erroneous. 

[After a lengthy consideration of vital 
statistics in France during the last cen- 
tury, Professor Sergi places himself in de- 
cided opposition to the theory of Bertillon 
and others, to wit, that the failure of the 
French to increase their population in the 
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same proportion as other peoples is due to 
Malthusianism, or voluntary limitation of 
families. ] 

In my opinion, then, the principal 
cause of this relative sterility, drawn out 
for more than a century in France, is of 
a biological character. In its turn, war 
continued for a long time is the origin of 
this phenomenon, not only in the absolute 
sense of the loss of men in battle, but also . 
through a series of special conditions 
which arise simultaneously with an un- 
balancing of vital processes and which 
create in the latter a complex phenome- 
non difficult to examine in every one of 
its elements. 


[Examples in proof of this affirmation 
are cited from the history of Rome, of 
France after the time of Louis XIV., of 
Spain after Charles V. and Philip II., 
though the most striking—if less docu- 
mented—are those of Chaldea, Assyria, 
and Persia, in all bf which countries de- 
population set in after long wars.] 

The biological disturbance does not de- 
rive solely from the destruction of young 
lives, the ones best adapted to fecundity, 
but also from the unfavorable conditions 
into which a nation is unexpectedly 
thrown; from these come disorders of a 
mental and sentimental nature, nervous- 
ness, anxiety, grief, and ‘pain of all 
kinds, to which the serious economic con- 
ditions of wartime also contribute; all 
these things have a harmful effect on the 
general organic economy of nations. 


Hindenburg’s Polish Legions 


By Alexander Grau-Wandmayer 


Austro-Hungarian Consular Secretary 


In the official report issued by the 
German War Office on Sept. 30 the fol- 
lowing sentence occurred: “On_ the 
Stokhod front a company of the Polish 
Legion made a successful advance near 
Sitowicze.” The history of this Polish 
military organization, which is fighting 
with the Central Powers against the Rus- 
sians, is given in detail in an article by 
Alexander Grau-Wandmayer of the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian Consulate in New York. 





After describing how the foundations 
for the Polish Legion had been laid 
among the Polish population of Galicia 
by Josef Pilsudski, a Lithuanian political 
refugee from Russia, the writer con- 
tinues: 

HEN the world war broke out the 
members of the Riflemen’s and 
Hunting Societies were called to 

arms. Already, on Aug. 3, 1914, several 
thousands of volunteers arrived in Cra- 
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cow and were formally enrolled at once. 
From them Pilsudski picked out 150 
men, preferably those from Russian 
Poland, and organized them into the so- 
called skeleton company. He delivered 
an enthusiastic address to them. They 
all recognized the deep seriousness of the 
moment and their relatives and ac- 
quaintances wept bitter tears. 

On Aug. 6, 1914, the first detachment 
of the legionaries left Cracow at 3 o’clock 
in the morning, and on the same day 
crossed the Russian border. The first 
shots were exchanged with the Russian 
border guards at Slomniki. The Polish 
legionaries soon occupied the City of 
Miechow. The first sight of these Polish 
soldiers, with the white eagle on their 
caps, fairly dazzled the eyes of the 
Polish population of the border districts. 
The people could hardly believe their 
eyes. 

[The writer tells how on Aug. 15, 1914, 
at a meeting of the representatives of all 
the Polish parties in Galicia held in Cra- 
cow, a “ Chief National Committee ” was 
formed for the purpose of aiding in the 
organization of a West Galician and an 
East Galician Polish Legion, and of work- 
ing hand in hand with the Austro-Hun- 
garian Government for the liberation of 
Poland from Russian rule.] 

These decisive and far-reaching reso- 
lutions by the authoritative representa- 
tives of Polish society had an electrifying 
effect upon every one. The Austro-Hun- 
garian Government welcomed the move- 
ment, and Emperor Franz Josef sent a 
proclamation to the powers in which he 
designated the Polish Legions as an in- 
tegral part of his army and named Field 
Marshal Lieutenant Durski of the Austro- 
Hungarian Army, himself a Pole, as Com- 
mander in Chief of the legions. Archduke 
Frederick, the Commander in Chief of the 
army, named Josef Pilsudski a Brigadier 
General of the legion in recognition of 
his notable services. The city and dis- 
trict committee of Galicia voted large 
contributions for the support of the 
legions, in which were included one of 
$200,000 by the City of Cracow, and an- 
other of $400,000 by the City of Lem- 
berg. Even the Jewish congregations 
contributed voluntarily for this purpose, 





the congregation of Lemberg sending in 
$10,000. 

All classes of the Polish people then 
gathered around the legions. University 
professors, farmers, poets, leading au- 
thors, lawyers, teachers, and bankers 
joined this military organization as com- 
mon soldiers. And so did a great many 
Jews. The Jewish high school professor, 
Dr. Bartold Merwin, a grandson of 
Menke, the orthodox rabbi of Lemberg; 
the 18-year-cld son of the Jewish mem- 
ber of the Reichsrat, Steinhaus, and 
many others were soon made officers 
because of their valor. Catholic Bishops 
and rabbis gave their blessings, and so 
a small but self-sacrificing and valiant 
Polish army was formed that is con- 
stantly increasing in size. 

Unfortunately, some Polish politicians 
belonging to the National Democratic 
Party, (Pan-Polish,) which is subsidized 
by the Russians, infamously betrayed 
their patriotic brothers. This party, 
which, under the pretext of representing 
the higher interests of Poland, had 
werked hand in hand with the pro-Rus- 
sian Ruthenians in East Galicia before 
the war to root out the Ukrainian idea, 
suecceded in preventing the departure 
of the Eastern Legion. The leaders of 
this party, Count Skarbel, a man mixed 
up in shady transactions, and the former 
Russian professor, Grabski, who had 
succeeded years before through trickery 
and deceit in acquiring Austrian citizen- 
ship, obtained control of the manage- 
ment of the politically not overwise 
military societies of the east, and, under 
various pretexts, prolonged the final 
organization and equipment of these 
volunteers to such a degree that it be- 
came too late, as the Russians were at 
the gates of Lemberg. 

As was revealed during the Russian 
invasion of Galicia, these Pan-Poles 
never had had the slightest intention of 
fighting against Russia, but were the 
principal supporters of the Russian ad- 
ministration and its attempts to Russify 
Galicia. Later they also fled with the 
Russians. Before the surrender of Lem- 
berg some 5,000 or 6,000 Eastern legion- 
aries who had already had military 
training succeeded in escaping from 
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Lemberg to Sanok and then to Mszana, 
near Krinica, but because of the lack of 
supplies, equipment, and proper leader- 
ship they were compelled to disband. 
Part of them joined the Western Legion 
later, while others led the life of vaga- 
bonds for a time and were arrested in 
masses for this reason. 


Today almost the whole Polish Nation 
has come out for the Polish legions. 
They now are composed of two divisions, 
have their own cavalry, artillery, and 
machine-gun sections, and fight—and 
this is the main thing—with the greatest 
contempt for danger. During the first 
five months of their existence the legions 


took part in three great battles, (at 
Laski, Krzwoploty, and Lowczowek,) 
twenty-nine engagements, and fifty 
skirmishes. They fought with great 
success in the Carpathians, on the Bes- 
sarabian frontier, in Russian Poland, 
and in Rafajlawka and Limanow, and 
now they are united in Polasie. There 
they are holding the section around the 
Pripet and Rokitno swamps with great 
bravery and endurance, and many of 
them have perished in that region. Last 
Fall, when they held their own in that 
section against an overwhelming num- 
ber of Russians and prevented the Rus- 
sians from breaking through, the Ger- 
man Kaiser decorated many of them 
with the Iron Cross. 


The War and the Russian Jew 
By Maxim Gorky 


[Translated from the Russian Magazine, Novy Kolos] 


HE most dangerous enemies of man 

are stupidity and its kindred sister, 

greed. Because of the greed of the 
wealthy and the stupidity of the poor all 
the troubles and misfortunes are come 
on earth. * * * The war, which has been 
exterminating for two years now mill- 
ions of the strongest men, destroying 
the fruit of their fathers’ labor, devastat- 
ing the most productive lands—this war 
also has been born of stupidity and 
greed, the parents of all disaster. 

And upon the fruitful earth, satiated 
with the blood and flesh of the slaugh- 
tered, now flourish the flowers of hatred, 
poisoning us with malignity and insan- 
ity. With especial brightness did this 
malignity bloom in the days when it be- 
came necessary to justify our military 
disasters, to find the culprits yesponsible 
for them. The disasters occurred be- 
cause our commanders led the soldiers 
into battle without a sufficient supply 
of rifles, guns, and shells. To judge 
justly, the commanders were the culprits. 
But, instead, the Jews were declared to 
be the culprits; they were advertised as 
traitors, and the false accusation against 
a whole people was spread among all 
Russians. 

Our nation is depressed by useless sac- 


rificing of its best blood, irritated hy 
the economic chaos in the State. In re- 
cent years it paid annually in taxation 
about 3,000,000,000 rubles. It had a right 
tc suppose that the army was excellently 
supplied, shod, clothed, that the railways 
were in order and prepared, that every- 
thing was right. In actuality it proved’ 
to be much worse than bad. It was 
demonstrated that the: close associates of 
War Minister Sukhomlinoff were spies 
and traitors, such as Colonel Myasoye- 
doff, the Austrian Altschiller, and many 
others—all non-Jews. 

The Jews are called traitors every day, 
but Commandant Grigoryev, who deliv- 
ered to the Germans the fortress of 
Kovno, was only once spoken of as a 
traitor, and then his name was entirely 
forgotten. When the betrayed people, 
irritated by. defeats, demands to know 
who are the men responsible for the dis- 
asters, the Jew is pointed out to him, 
with the remark: “ Behold, this is the 
culprit!” Of course, among the five 
million Jews living in Russia there are 
also bad people, but there are more of ~ 
such people among the hundred million 
Russians. * * * 

It is especially convenient to accuse the 
Jew, because he is defenseless and is even 
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deprived of those few civil rights which 
the Russian enjoys. The Russian may 
live wherever he chooses; the Jew can- 
not. He is forced to live in a few prov- 
inces, which were called the “ Pale of Set- 
tlement,” and he was not allowed to go 
outside this pale. At present the Jews 
have been driven outside of it into the 
interior of Russia, because the Pale of 
Settlement has been conquered by the 
Germans. 

The discontent generated by the war 
demands a scapegoat, and for that pur- 
pose subtle people, who are anxious to 
throw the burden of responsibility from 
their own shoulders, are putting forward 
the Jew as the one responsible for all mis- 
fortunes that. may befall us. The con- 
science of the Russian people is being 
dulled and blinded by cries about the 
Jews. They are not allowed to discern 
who is the real enemy and where he is to 
be located. This manoeuvre comes very 
handy to the real enemies of the Rus- 
sian people, and is a harmful factor for 
this nation’s future. In these difficult 


War and 


’ 

R. WILLIAM GRAHAM, Medical 
Superintendent of the Belfast 
District Asylum, one of the lead- 

ing authorities in Ireland on mental 
troubles, reports a marked diminution 
in admissions to the insane asylum in 
the second year of the war as compared 
with the preceding ten years’ average. 
He says: 

It has become a commonplace since Au- 
gust, 1914, to say that the world is growing 
mad, and there is a widespread popular notion 
that the distress and agony of a conflict so 
terrible as the present one must end in pro- 
found psychic disturbance and alienation. 
Yet the fact is indisputable that insanity, 
like crime, has lessened during the period of 
the war. It will not do to say that the vast 
number of men called to the colors include 
some who might otherwise be reckoned 
among our asylum population, for the 
greatest reduction is among women, 119 
being admitted in 1915, against 154 in 1913. 


There are solid grounds for hope that espe- 
cially, though not exclusively, among women 
we shall find as a result of the war a great 
diminution in those neurotic disorders that 





and trying days it is necesary that all 
the elements of the multi-racial Russia— 
Jews, Armenians, Tatars, Letts, Lithu- 
anians, Grusins, Ukrainians—should a'l 
live together in friendship. We must all 
gather force and mental power to re- 
construct our life on better and freer 
a eS 

What is the purpose of accusing the 
Jews of all sins? Here it is: When the 
people begin to realize that they must 
rise to get their own rights there will 
be heard the cry, “ Beat the foreigners! 
Beat the Jews!” It is hard to tell 
whether the masses will obey this order. 
But the people should even now under- 
stand that they are being prepared for 
a fight against such unfortunates as 
themselves. 

Should the people be caught in the 
trap and fall on the Jews, they will be 
bound again, hand and foot. We must 
understand that internal quarrels, po- 
groms, disagreements in our perilous 
times will work, first of all, harm to our 
own selves. ° 


Insanity 


form part of mental abnormality. Thousands 
of men who have gone or are preparing to 
go to the front have all their life been 
subject to the bondage of neurasthenic weak- 
ness and incapacity or of psychasthenic fears 
or hypochondriacal fancies. They have never 
known what it is to live. But at their 
country’s call they have flung from off them 
the spell of ancient inhibitations and long- 
established impracticalities and have gone 
forth to face wounds and death. Only when 
summoned to a _ possible surrender of life 
have they learned how wonderful life 
really is. 

The physical régime under which these 
men are compelled to live can have nothing 
but the best effect on those subjected to its 
discipline. * * * Especially significant is the 
change coming over the lives of the women 
of the middle classes. These sheltered daugh- 
ters of the merchant or of the professional 
man, victims of mid-Victorian traditions of 
gentility, are now falling into line with their 
sisters of the upper and humbler social ranks 
and are discovering that life is something 
greater than the latest novel or a game of 
tennis, or even the tepid gossip of a church 
sewing meeting. Idleness and ennui have 
lost their hold; healthy and unselfish activity 
is now the prevailing fashion. The war has 
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enfranchised women. It has set them free 
from the benumbing conventionalities that 
threatened to stifle their psychic energies, 
and so far it has contributed to’soundness of 
mind and nerve. 

Among the mighty sociological forces 
which the present world conflict has set in 
motion not the least will be the new value 
set upon all sorts of good work and the new 


dignity which will crown the worker. With 
the ever-widening circle of women’s interests 
a new barrier against mental disorder has 
been erected. * *.* Waris war. It is the 
destruction of culture, art, education—the 
finest fruits of humanity. But the human 
mind has the strange power of wringing out 
of the worst evils some great and fare 
reaching good. 


A Flight on a Blazing Aeroplane 


By a British Officer 


NE sunny afternoon four of our ma- 
chines went over the lines on an 
offensive patrol. In other words, 

we were sent on a roving commission 
over a certain area of Boche territory, 
taking with us plenty of ammunition and 
orders to shoot all enemy machines on 
sight. 

We wandered around for more than an 
hour, sitting over Boche aerodromes and 
picking up useful scraps of information 
relative to rolling stock, transport, and 
the like. Then, suddenly, after we had 
passed the important town of , the 
patrol leader fired a signal-light and 
dived. We looked beneath him and saw 
three enemy biplanes. 

We followed him down, and I emptied 
a drum and a half of ammunition into 
a German machine during the dive. All 
at once, our fuselage shivered and, look- 
ing down it, I saw that Archie had left 
his card in the form of a piece of burn- 
ing H. E. 

“Fuselage burning—pass the fire ex- 
tinguisher! ” I shouted down the speak- 
ing tube to my pilot. But the pilot’s 
earpiece had slipped from his cap dur- 
ing the dive and he heard nothing. I 
stood up, leaned across and shook his 
shoulder. “ Pass the fire extinguisher! ” 
I yelled. 

“Hun down on the left! ” he shouted 
back, my words having been lost in the 
roar of the engine. 

“ Fire extinguisher! ” I called again. 

“ Why don’t you fire at that Hun, you 
fool? ” was the reply. 

Seeing that the flames were licking 





their way back to the tail, I abandoned 
the attempt to get the extinguisher, and 
crawled down the fuselage to the scene 
of the fire. I managed to beat out the 
flames, which had eaten half way 
through one of the longerons. 

Meanwhile, the pilot had been attack- 
ing one of the enemy machines, and a 
bullet had gone into our petrol tank. 
Confronted with a diminishing pressure, 
he decided to make for allied territory at 
once and turned west. 

Five minutes later, by which time the 
number of revolutions had dropped 
alarmingly, we found the way barred by 
two more Boche machines. My gun hav- 
ing jammed, the pilot did the only thing 
possible—he went straight at the near- 
est German, firing all the time. The 
Boche swerved just in time to avoid a 
collision, but had obviously been hit, fcr 
his machine all but did a nose-dive, and 
he only landed with great difficulty. 

Then our engine petered out altc- 
gether, and there was nothing for it but 
to do a long glide and try to reach the 
lines. We were at 4,000 feet when we 
started to glide, and for a long time we 
didn’t know if we had sufficient height 
to get us across. 

But the pilot took advantage of a 
small salient, and we managed to glide 
over the trenches at a height of about 
400 yards, fired at by machine-guns and 
rifles, besides dear old Archie. We land- 
ed just behind the second line trenches of 
a certain part of the French line, and, to 
our joy and astonishment, we were not 
shelled on the ground. 
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German Red Cross in the World War 


By General Kurt W. von Pfuel 


Chairman of the Central Committee of the German Societies of the Red Cross 


[Translated from the German for CURRENT HIstTorRY MAGAZINE] 


MONG all the splendid qualities 

A which Germany has revealed 

during the course of the war, 

and which enable her to carry 

on a successful struggle against a world 

of enemies, the wonderful German ¢ca- 

pacity for organiza- 

tion occupies a place 
in the first rank. 

The organization of 
the relief work in Ger- 
many saw to it that 
the gifts that had 
come from America 
over the great waters 
from a great distance 
were immediately ap- 
plied to the uses for 
which they were best 
adapted. Like the Ger- 
man Army, the Ger- 
man Red Cross had 
prepared itself for the 
mighty tasks of the 
war through decades 
of activity in peace 
times. On the day of 
the mobilization the 
Red Cross also mobil- 
ized, and then it was 
shown that the long 
work in time of peace had not been ir vain. 
In closest touch with the armyadministra- 
tion and the military hospital service, the 
activity of the Red Cross was begun, and 
as soon as the movement of troops was 
under way the women and men of the 
Red Cross entered upon their helpful 
work. A whole army of persons was 
sent into the field by the Red Cross, 
under the directions of the military ad- 
ministration, while another army of 
members of the Red Cross was busy at 
home. The highest thanks are due to 
all of the many thousands of self-effac- 
ing and faithful citizens who, as a plain 
matter of course, did, and still do, work 
in the service of brotherly love. And 
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they are the more to be thanked, because 
of the fact that the majority of them 
were by no means liable to military serv- 
ice during the first period of the war, 
and could have continued their civilian 
activities without molestation. The dec- 
ade-long kraining of 
our hospital corps men 
bore fruit right here. 

And, like the men 
of the Red Cross, the 
women have also 
earned the highest 
thanks. Most of them 
have not left their 
posts from the heur of 
mobilization up to to- 
day. With an endur- 
ance worthy of admi- 
ration, they have de- 
veloped the _benefi- 
cent activities in the 
hospitals, at the re- 
freshment stations, in 
the railroad depots, at 
supply stations, in the 
people’s kitchens, in 
the writing rooms, at 
the nurseries, and at 
many other relief sta- 
tions. 

When we talk superficially about the 
Red Cross, of course we think at first 
and principally of the work of the Red 
Cross in aid of the actual belligerents. 
But the direct relief of our fighting and 
wounded warriors is indeed only a part 
of the gigantic working program, in- 
cluding all the hardships imposed upon 
the German people by the war. A glance 
at the war organization of the Central 
Committee of the Red Cross will give the 
best idea of the extent of this work. 

Although the individual societies enjoy 
a large measure of independence, still 
the Central Committee forms the centre 
of the entire organization. The various 
separate divisions of this Central Com- 
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mittee furnish a clear picture of the 
task performed by the German Red 
Cross in the world war. As has already 
been noted, the Red Cross people had 
been prepared for the outbreak of war 
for decades, and, consequently, the de- 
partments most needed by the Central 
Committee in case of war were already 
in existence in peace times. These or- 
ganized divisions—five in number—faced 
all at once the entire work of mobiliza- 
tion. It was necessary to take care that 
the mobilization of the Red Cross was 
accomplished with the same matter-of- 
course smoothness as that of the German 
Army, and it was done. Another division 
had the handling of the affairs of the 
male personnel, of all those thousands 
of hospital workers who were ready at 
the beginning of the war to devote their 
strength to the holy cause. No less 
comprehensive was the activity of an- 
other division that had to look after the 
voluntary hospital service by the women, 
which was also well prepared for the 
case of war through long years of work 
in time of peace. Very important, too, 
was the well-performed work of a par- 
ticular division that controlled the store- 
houses and had the task of handling all 
the material stored up for war emer- 
gencies. And, finally, an important part 
of the work of the Central Committee 
in time of peace was the collecting of 
means for the objects of the Red Cross, 
and here, also, a special division had 
been organized. 

So, already before the war a closely 
knit, intelligent organization was avail- 
able, and all that was necessary after 
hostilities began was to attach the 
branches demanded by the war’s needs. 
Of course, these were far from few. In 
the course of the war, besides the five 
divisions already mentioned, seven new 
divisions, some of them with sub- 
divisions, have been created by the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Red Cross. 

Above all, it soon became evident that 
it would be necessary to raise larger 
cash contributions for the work of the 
Red Cross, so there was added to the 
old Division of Collections another body 
that had the special task of raising 
funds. The work was hard, indeed, but 








the self-sacrificing spirit of wide circles 
of the German people was revealed to a 
gratifying extent, as was also the case 
with the German brothers abroad, par- 
ticularly those in the United States. 
Naturally the activity of this division 
will be maintained during the entire 
course of the war, for fresh demands are 
always being made upon the Red Cross 
and new supplies of money are always 
needed. 

The division that is charged with 
looking after prisoners, verifying the 
lists of the missing, and handling the 
traffic in gifts sent to the prison camps 
is a genuine war baby. In this case it 
was a question of the necessity of per- 
forming a great work of the noblest 
humanitarianism. It was necessary to 
supply the German prisoners in France, 
England, and Russia with what they 
needed, and the difficulties encountered 
by the Red Cross in this task at first 
seemed absolutely insurmountable. But 
an iron will and hard work mastered 
these difficulties also. Indeed, an ex- 
change service with the prisoners’ relief 
organizations on the enemy’s side was 
even established. The service of gifts 
to our countrymen held prisoner in the 
enemy’s land gradually developed into 
a well-knit organization, even though— 
especially in Russia—the lot of the 
German prisoners remained sorrowful 
enough. 

The sending of German Red Cross sis- 
ters to Russia under Danish protection 
has shown very good results. Good-sized 
shipments of gifts have also been able 
to reach the German prisoners in Rus- 
sia via Finland. As already indicated, 
this prisoners’ division also has the task 
of looking up the missing. And here 
German activity has produced notable re- 
sults. It was made possible to get into 
touch with the competent authorities in 
the enemy countries, and thus a mutual 
service of tracing the missing was es- 
tablished. What this means can only be 
estimated by him who himself is.in doubt 
regarding the fate of a beloved relative 
and who hopes, with an anxious heart, 
for the arrival of any kind of a sign of 
life. In a great many cases it has been 
possible to locate in good condition sol- 
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diers already given up for lost by their 
relatives. 

While the service for prisoners and 
missing keeps in constant touch with for- 
eign countries—and in part even with 
hostile lands—the activities of the Red 
Cross in caring for the sick and wounded 
lie in the German Fatherland. Naturally, 
our men wounded in the war are looked 
after by the State, and in the case of the 
great majority of the wounded it was of 
course necessary to arrange for their 
maintenance strictly according to law. 
Now, however beneficent laws may be, 
on the other hand their stiff regulations 
always embody rigors, and the softening 
and smoothing out of these harshnesses 
was the task that the Red Cross under- 
took in the service of the invalids. 

Among the men injured in the war 
there are always quite a few who, for 
reasons of a formal nature, can only 
receive help from the State at a later 
time than when they need it the most, 
and right here the intervention of the 
Red Cross shows itself to be particularly 
beneficent. The wounded man receives 
help in the shape of money, and, further- 
more, everything is attended to that has 
to do with the recovery and preservation 
of his health, the acquiring of the ability 
to work, the choosing of a trade, the 


obtaining of a job, and the housing pro- 
visions. Many an anxious care has been 
chased away by this activity of the Red 
Cross, and many a heart has been saved 
from menacing desperation. 

Hand in hand with the caring-for-the- 
invalids division goes the division for 
baths and sanatoriums. This sees to it 
that our sick and wounded soldiers, when 
on the road to recovery, are sent to the 
proper baths and medical establishments, 
especially after their discharge from the 
army. 

While these activities of the Red Cross 
are in the direct service of the partici- 
pants in the war, there is another branch 
of no less importance, the one devoted 
to general war charities and to the com- 
bating of sickness and misery in the 
families. The great division that handles 
the general war charity work is organ- 
ized in three groups, the first of which 
has the task of fighting tuberculosis and 
plague, the second that of caring for 
nursing babies and mothers, and the third 
that of home assistance proper. Never 
before has this branch of the Red Cross 
work been as important as at the present 
moment, for it is a question of bringing 
up the rising generation of our German 
people in good health and capable of self- 
defense. 


French Mysticism in Battle 


By Maurice Barrés 
Member of the French Academy 


These eloquent pages are from a lecture delivered by M. Barrés before the Royal Academy 
in London on the subject, ‘‘ Le blason de la France, ou ses traits éternels dans cette guerre 
et dans les vieilles épopées.’’ The reader should by no means skip the strange experience of 


Lieutenant Pericard, which M. Barrés relates. 


poet Swinburne places in the mouth 
of France, apostrophizing the spirit 
of Liberty, these words: 


I am she that was thy sign and standard 
bearer, 


I his “ Litany of the Nations,” your 


Thy voice and cry; 
She that washed thee with her blood and 
left thee fairer, 
The same was I. 
Were not these the hands that raised thee 
fallen and fed thee? 


These hands defiled? 
Was not I thy tongue that spake, thine eye 
that led thee, ; 
Not I thy child? 


This eulogy, which went to our heart, 
was thought by many men in many coun- 
tries to have become unmerited since 
1870. They had lost faith in us. They 
said, “Frenchmen are no longer the 
same.” France was described as an “ old 
nation whose day had passed.” But 
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strangers could know little or nothing of 
the true life of the French, their home 
life, or of what was fermenting in the 
hearts of those who were waiting for the 
Crusader cry to make known their hero- 
ism to the world and to themselves. 

Then came August, 1914. The call to 
arms resounded through the land. In all 
the villages the bells rang out from the 
old church towers whose foundations lie 
among the remains of the dead. They 
suddenly became the voices of the land 
of France. They summoned the men and 
comforted the women. So great was 
their clamor that it seemed as though 
they would break the very stones of the 
tombs, and their sound awakened in 
every French heart the noblest virtue 
that heart contains. * * * 

One thing only counted—that France 
should no longer be a beaten nation. 
The France of Aug. 2, 1914, was born 
during the forty years she had passed 
under the menace of Germany. Sorrow, 
long humiliation, exploded at last in 
hope. 

With the older men it was otherwise. 
Men of 40, fathers of families, do not 
rush to death with the same careless gal- 
lantry that marks youths of 18. “ Ge- 
mens spero” was their device, but they 
knew wherefore they fought, and their 
sacrifice was not less noble for being 
made with deliberate heroism. At first 
there existed a shadow of sans-culottisme 
among these citizen soldiers, an excessive 
feeling of independence. But in face of 
the common danger it ripened, and was 
ennobled. These men continued to look 
upon each other with a severely critical 
eye, but took for their standard of judg- 
ment the services rendered by each to 
the common weal. They respected true 
superiority, that of the heart and that of 
the mind. Between them and their chiefs 
there grew up a respectful brotherhood. 
As one of them, an international Social- 
ist, wrote, “ Has not our internationalist 
faith been justified, seeing that it in- 
spired our will to save France?” They 
all felt the need and the pride of shed- 
ding their blood for a just cause. 

To perceive the height of moral feel- 
ing which they reached we must under- 
stand the symbolic action of the heroic 


Lieutenant Colonel Driant, who at the 
risk of his life crawled to a wounded 
Lieutenant and under the enemy’s fire 
received his confession and gave him ab- 
solution. Thus military units acquired a 
collective soul and lived in an atmos- 
phere in which saints are born. A 
regiment, 3,200 strong, spick and span, 
passed on its way to the trenches the 
remnant of another regiment reduced to 
250 men and commanded by a Captain. 
Torn, muddy, wounded, worn out, these 
returning heroes cried to the newcomers, 
“We have thrashed them!” “As we 
went forward,” wrote one of the 3,200, 
“moved to the depths of our being, to 
take their places, they disappeared with 
their weary triumphal step. That day 
I understood La beauté de la Gloire.” 

One famous incident is known, but it 
will bear retelling in the words of its 
author, Lieutenant Pericard: 

It was in the Bois-brailé at the beginning 
of April, 1915. We had been fighting for 
three days, and were only a handful of men 
harassed, cut off under a hail of bombs. 
The enemy artillery was merciless. A Lieu- 
tenant, whose name I forget, rushed up to 
support us. He was shot through the temple. 
My men wept as he fell. Not a step could 
be taken without treading upon a corpse. I 
suddenly realized our precarious situation. 
The exultation of the battle left me. I was 
afraid. I crouched behind a heap of sand- 
bags. A soldier, Bonnot, remained standing, 
fighting like a lion, one against many. I 
pulled myself together. His example shamed 
me. A few comrades joined us. Daylight 
was declining. It was impossible to stay as 
we were. To the right there was not a 
soul. Beyond an enormous traverse thirty 
yards away there might be some one. I hes- 
itated, and then by an effort of will went 
to see. 

The trench was full of French dead—blood 
everywhere. I walked gingerly, timidly, 
alone with all these dead. Little by little 
courage returned. I looked at the bodies 
and it seemed that they were looking at me. 
From the trench I had left my men re- 
garded me with frightened eyes, as though 
to say, ‘‘ He is going to his death.’’ In their 
trenches the German efforts redoubled, their 
bombs fell thicker than ever. They were 
about to charge. Turning toward the prone 
corpses I thought ‘‘ Shall their sacrifice be 
vain?’’ Anger seized me. I remember little 
of what I said or did, I know only that I 
shouted, ‘‘ Up with you; what are you doing 
on the earth? Up and cast them out. Arise, 
ye dead! ’’ 

Was L mad? No, for the dead answered. 
They said, ‘‘ We will follow.’’ And, rising, 
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their souls seemed to mingle with mine and 
to make a mass of fire. Nothing could now 
stop us. I had found the faith that moves 
mountains. My hoarse voice, worn by shout- 
ing orders for two days and a night, became 
clear and strong. What happened exactly I 
do not know. Action engulfed memory. I 
remember only a disorderly offensive in 
which, foremost, the figure of Bonnot was 
conspicuous. A man of my platoon, wound- 
ed in the arm, kept throwing bombs covered 
with his blood. As for me, I felt as though 
I had grown immeasurably, that I had a 
giant’s body, a bounding strength, and an 
extraordinary lucidity of vision and thought 
which allowed me to give orders, fire at the 
enemy, and at the same time to parry his 
bombs. Twice we ran out of grenades, and 
twice we found them at our feet, whole 
sacks full, mingled with sandbags. The 
whole day we had stood upon them without 
seeing them. At last the Germans fled. We 
consolidated our position in the communica- 
tion trench, and were once more masters of 
the position. 

That whole night and for several follow- 
ing days the religious emotion that had 
seized me when I called upon the dead gov- 
erned me completely. I understoed that I 
had lived hours which I should never live 
again, hours during which my head, having 
broken through a low ceiling, had emerged 
into full mystery, into the invisible world 
of heroes and saints. Afterward my men 
congratulated me. Those who know our men 
know also that there is no Legion of Honor 
to compare with such congratulations. 

I know I am not a hero. Whenever T have 
had to cross the parapet of a trench I have 
shivered with fright, and what I have just 
described was a mere accident in my sol- 
dier’s life. It was the living who led me on 
by their example, and the dead who took me 
by the hand. My cry came not from the 
mouth of a man, but from the heart of all who 
lay there living and dead. A man could not 
speak with that tone. It needed the joint ef- 
fort of many souls, urged by circumstances, 
souls of which some were already in eter- 
nity. Why should it have fallen to me rather 
than to Colonel de Belnay, Lieutenant Er- 
laud, Sergeant Prot, Corporal Thévin, or 
Private Bonnot? I know not, save that one 
may receive an inspiration from on high, 
and yet be but a poor creature. 

If ever you tell this story name all these 
officers and men, for the glory belongs to 


them and to our regiment. The more you 
fuse me with the mass the nearer you will 
get to the truth. I am convinced that I was 
but the instrument of a higher power. 

[M. Barrés then showed by many strik- 
ing historical examples how this trans- 
figuration of French soldiers is in agree- 
ment with the whole tradition of France 
from the Crusades to Jeanne d’Arc, and 
from Jeanne d’Are to the Revolution. 
He concluded :] 

The soldiers of France fight religious- 
ly. The man of year II., believing that 
he was bringing liberty and equality to 
the world, fought in the same spirit as 
the Crusader before Jerusalem. When 
the Crusader cried, “ Dieu le veut,” and 
when the volunteer of Valmy exclaimed, 
“La République vous appelle,” their 
words were prompted by the same emo- 
tion. It is a question of bringing more 
justice, more beauty, upon the earth. To 
all a voice from heaven, or from their con- 
science, repeats the words of Archbishop 
Turpin in the Chanson de Roland: 

“If ye die, ye shall be martyrs holy.” 

In defending France, Frenchmen have 
always believed that they were fighting 
to render humanity more beautiful. They 
fight for ideas, for beliefs, for aspira- 
tions. In this war, sacred if ever war 
was, they feel that they are renewing the 
Gesta Dei per Francos. 


Not less sublime than the men are the 
women of France. Peasant women re- 
ceiving the news of their husbands’ and 
their sons’ death on the battlefield with 
the cry, “ Vive la France,” and Mme. de 
Castelnau, wife of the illustrious Chief 
of the French General Staff, who, pray- 
ing at the altar for her three sons in 
battle and seeing the hands of the priest 
tremble, understands, and asks simply, 
“ Which? ”—all are animated by the 
same spirit, the spirit of faith and of 
victory. 
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The Decisive Stage of the War 


By Aristide Briand 





Premier of France and President of the Council 


Below appears the full text of the Ministerial declaration read by M. Briand at the open- 
ing of the French Chamber of Deputies, Sept. 14, 1916. This official survey of the situation 
contains the formal announcement that the Entente Allies have seized the military initiative 
and reduced the Teutonic Empires to the defensive. 


ENTLEMEN: During your ab- 
sence two great facts have in- 
intervened to mark with bril- 
liancy a new and decisive stage 

in the course of events. Two declara- 
tions of war have fol- 
lowed one another at 
an interval of twenty- 
four hours—that of 
Italy against Ger- 
many and that of Ru- 
mania against Aus- 
tria-Hungary. 

These two acts were 
greeted by France 
with a thrill of joy. 
She grasped by in- 
stinct all their sig- 
nificance at the same 
moment that she felt 
their nobility and 
beauty. They bring 
to the sacred cause 
for which the allied 
armies are fighting 
an additional force 
which, morally and 
materially, will con- 
tribute not a little to 
hasten victory. 


Italy and Germany 

Since the month of May, 1915, Italy 
had taken her place by the side of the 
Allies to resist with them the enterprise 
of world domination revealed by the odi- 
ous aggression of the Central Empires 
against Belgium and France. She had 
not feared to go spontaneously into this 
terrible war which has been imposed 
upon us, and whose horrors she had al- 
ready been able to realize. 

But it was not apparent to Italy at 
that time that it would be necessary for 
her to take the initiative in declaring 
war against Germany, with whom she 
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had no frontiers in common, and against 
whom she had no individual grievance. 
Germany rewarded her by multiplying 
the ,vexations inflicted on her citizens 
and by making secret war upon her. 
Thus, on the day 
when Italy, hastening 
to aid the Allies in 
the Balkans, saw that 
she was destined to 
find herself fighting 
face to face against 
those German sol- 
diers who had hither- 
to dealt their blows int 
the shadow, she did 
not hesitate to do 
‘what was necessary. 
She put law and fact 
loyally in accord with 
each other by the 
solemn act which 
demonstrated the 
complete solidarity of 
all the Allies engaged 
in the same war 
against the same 
enemies. 

Thus was our unity 
of action on an un- 
broken front affirmed once more—a 
unity which we are making closer each 
day. The Allies have placed all their 
efforts in common, combining and co-or- 
dinating them, and this close co-ordina- 
tion has led to a characteristic evolution 
of the conflict. The Teutonic Empires 
find themselves reduced to the defensive. 

The initiative in military operations 
has escaped them. 


Rumania’s Ambitions 


Affinities of race and education, an 
equal love of right, a community of as- 
pirations toward the same ideal of lib- 
erty and justice—these were destined to 

















































range the noble country of Rumania 
under the same flag with the Allies when 
the proper moment arrived. This mo- 
ment Rumania seized courageously, with 
a full consciousness of the réle which it 
belonged to her to play in this war, and 
with a clear vision of the high interests 
which called for her intervention: those 
of the Rumanizn Nation aspiring for 
many years to the deliverance of its 
oppressed nationals and those of all hu- 
manity, imperiled by the German attempt 
for domination. 


Rumania, traitorously attacked by 
Bulgaria, may encounter greater diffi- 
culties, but she can draw from her own 
strength as well as from that of: the 
Allies to surmount them, and she will 
travel with us along the road to a victory 
which will make_of her the great nation 
which she has the legitimate ambition 
to become. 


In close co-operation with our new 
ally the armies at Saloniki will fulfill the 
mission that has been intrusted to them. 
Action on that front, as on the others, is 
already developing according to the plans 
of the General Staff. 

By the side of the valiant English, 
Italian, Russian, and French troops, the 
glorious Serbian Army, fully reorganized, 
its face turned toward its hereditary 
enemy, is fighting heroically for the de- 
liverance of its invaded and mangled 
country. In this new theatre of opera- 
tions the action of the Allies, arrayed 
against the Oriental dream of the Central 
Empires, will develop as rapidly as nec- 
essary, and events in the Balkan Penin- 
sula will follow their inexorable course. 
After Turkey, Bulgaria will learn how 
dangerous it is for a country to desert its 
traditional friendships in order to sub- 
ject itself to the egoistic designs of an 
unscrupulous nation. 


The Allies in Greece 


The invasion of Greek Macedonia by 
the Bulgars, who have met with no seri- 
ous resistance from Greece, the intrigues 
of German agents of corruption in that 
country, and the deeds of spies operating 
with impunity, have led the Allies to take 
or to exact measures indispensable to the 
security of their troops. 
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The Government presided over by M. 
Zaimis, to whose loyalty it is only just to 
render homage, has conceded our first 
demands. We hope that the Greek people 
will understand the reasons and the ob- 
ject of our intervention. 

We were called to Saloniki to contrib- 
ute to the defense of Serbia, the ally of 
Greece. We will there prosecute to the 
end the work for which appeal was made 
to our assistance. We could not, in these 
circumstances, allow the intrigues of our 
enemies or of their accomplices to com- 
promise the success of the operations un- 
dertaken by the allied armies. 


But in intervening thus we have not 


_been thinking solely of the safety of our 


troops; we have had in view the interest 
of Greece herself. We have sought to 
fulfill once more the traditional part that 
belongs to the guardian powers. We in- 
tend to safeguard Greek territory and to 
furnish to the Hellenic people—threat- 
ened as they are by our enemies, which 
are also theirs—the aid that is indis- 
pensable to preserve their independence. 


Allies in the Ascendency 


The developments in the different the- 
atres of operation show that the Allies 
have taken henceforth the ascendency 
over the enemy, and that the sustained 
co-ordination of their efforts can only 
be accentuated as time goes on. From 
the present moment this unity of action 
has reached a point and produced results 
which enable us to face the future with 
absolute confidence. The striking vic- 
tories of the glorious Russian and Ital- 
ian armies, with those of the magnificent 
English and French soldiers on the front 
in France, give us the right to cherish 
all hopes. 

The hour of reparation approaches for 
the individuals as well as for the nations 
upon which the Teutonic storm of ag- 
gression burst. 

At this moment our thoughts and 
hearts turn toward the people of our in- 
vaded provinces. The worst treatment 
has been inflicted upon them by an enemy 
who in the exercise of force knows neith- 
er limit nor law of any sort. 

It is with painful indignation that we 
have learned, among so many other ex- 
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cesses, of the wholesale deportations of 
the inhabitants of several communities 
in the Department of the North. Our 
enemies, not being able to deny these 
violations of the most elementary rules 
of international law, have sought to jus- 
tify them on the ground of the self-in- 
terest of the communities themselves and 
the necessity of assuring their subsist- 
ence. They have omitted to say that 
they began by reducing our fellow-citi- 
zens to a state of famine by robbing 
them, contrary to all law, of the products 
of their land. It has seemed to us that 
while waiting for the moment when these 
criminal acts shall receive their punish- 
ment it would be well to have them con- 
firmed publicly, and, through contradic- 
tory methods, by the civilized world. 
Having brought together the elements of 
the necessary proofs, we placed them 
under the eyes of the neutral States, and 
the universal conscience has been deeply 
stirred by these acts, which dishonor for- 
ever those who committed them. 
However confident we may be that 
henceforth victory is certain, we should 
not allow ourselves to run into an excess 
of optimism. It would be a sad thing for 
us if we were to slacken our activities 
under the pretext that victory can no 
longer escape us. Let us face the truth 
coldly; the enemy is still powerful; he 
will defend himself desperately to the 
end; he will succumb only to repeated 
blows. Nothing, therefore, should be 
neglected to give us the best of the strug- 
gle. We ought to redouble our efforts, 
applying ourselves more than ever to the 
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task of marshaling all. the resources of 
the country and of furnishing our armies 
with all the means for conquering; our 
armies, upon whose officers and men we 
lavish one and the same admiration, a 
single identical gratitude for the hero- 
ism and self-denial they have ceaselessly 
placed at the service of the country. 


This is the common task of the Govern- 
ment and of Parliament; it calls for all 
our energies. By the results it has al- 
ready given, the collaboration of the elect 
of the nations, and of the men who, under 
your control, hold power in these grave 
moments, has shown what it is capable of 
accomplishing. Let us make it closer 
still; let the collaboration be incessant for 
the good of France. Thus we shall re- 
spond to the deep and ardent prayers of 
our native land, which, from the very be- 
ginning of this war, at every instant, 
even the most tragic, the most agonizing, 
has not ceased, by the nobility and firm- 
ness of its attitude, to show itself worthy 
of its heroes, of the great conquerors of’ 
the Marne, of the Yser, of Verdun, and 
of Picardy. 


The task that remains for us is ardu- 
ous. However heavy it may be, we shall 
know how to carry it to a happy issue by 
the union of our efforts and with the in- 
spiration of all the good wishes in which 
France is so rich. The union of all the 
living forces of the country is the essen- 
tial condition of success; that is what will 
carry us to the end—peace through vic- 
tory, a solid and durable peace, guaran- 
teed against any return of violence by 
appropriate international penalties. 
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“No Interference Until Prussianism 


Is Crushed” 


By David Lloyd George 
British Secretary for War 


This statement of the attitude of Great Britain and the Entente Allies was made by Lloyd 
George through Roy W. Howard, President of The United Press, on Sept. 28, 1916. 


understood wherever English is 

spoken, I am quite sure they will 

be understood in America. Well, 
then, the British soldier is a good sports- 
man. He enlisted in 
this war in the sport- 
ing spirit—the best 
sense of that term. 
He went in to see fair 
play to a small nation 
trampled upon by a 
bully. He is fighting 
for fair play in inter- 
national dealings. He 
has fought as a good 
the 
thousands. He has 
died like a sportsman. 
He has never asked 
anything more than a 
sporting chance and 
hasn’t always’ had 
that. When _ he 
couldn’t get it he 
didn’t quit. He played 
the game. He didn’t 
squeal and certainly 
he never asked any one to squeal for 
him. 

Under the circumstances the British, 
now that the fortunes of the game have 
turned a bit, are not disposed to stop be- 
cause of the squealing done by the Ger- 
mans, or for the Germans, by probably 
well-meaning but misguided sym- 
pathizers and humanitarians. 

For two years the British soldier has 
had a bad time—no one knows so well as 
he what a bad time it was. He was 
sadly inferior in equipment. On the 
average he was inferior in training. He 
saw the allied cause beaten all about 
the ring, but he didn’t appeal to either 


See terms are pretty well 


sportsman by 
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the spectators or the referee to stop the 
fight on the ground that it was brutal, 
nor did he ask to have the rules changed. 
He took his punishment. Even when 
beaten like a dog he was a game dog. 
When forced to take 
refuge in a_ trench, 
when too badly used 
up to carry the fight 
to the enemy, he hung 
on without whining, 
fought off every at- 
tack, bided his time, 
endured without winc- 
ing, worked without 
flagging. 

And at this time, 
under these’ condi- 
tions, what was the 
winning German do- 
ing? Was he worry- 
ing over the terrible 
slaughter? No, He 
was talking of annex- 
ing Belgium and Po- 
land as a result of his 
“victory,” and while 
he was remaking the 
map of Europe without the slightest re- 
gard for the wishes of its people the 
British people were preparing to pay the 
price we knew must be paid for the time 
to get the army ready. 

It is one thing to look back on the 
pounding the British soldier took the 
first two years of the war, but a dif- 
ferent thing to look forward as he did 
and know the beating couldn’t be avoid- 
ed during these months when it seemed 
the finish of the British Army might 
come quickly. 

Germany elected to make it a finish 
fight with England. The British soldier 
was ridiculed, held in contempt. Now 
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we intend to see that Germany has her 
way. The fight must be to the finish— 
to a knockout. 

The whole world, including neutrals of 
the highest purposes and humanitarians 
with the best motives, must know that 
there can be no outside interference at 
this stage. Britain asked no intervention 
when she was not prepared to fight. She 
will tolerate none now that she is pre- 
pared until Prussian military despotism 
is broken beyond repair. 

There was no regret voiced in Ger- 
many over the useless slaughter. There 
were no tears by German sympathizers 
when the few thousand British citizens 
who never expected to be soldiers, whose 
military education started only a few 
months previously, went out to be bat- 
tered, bombed, and gassed, to receive ten 
shells for every one they could fire~ 
went out, fought, and died like sportsmen 
without even a grumble. I repeat that 
there was no whimpering then, and the 
people who are now moved to tears at 
the thought of what is to come watched 
the early rounds of the unequal contest 


dry eyed. None of the carnage and suf- 
fering which is to come can be worse 
than the sufferings of those allied dead 
who stood the full shock of the Prussian 
war machine before it began to falter. 


But in the British determination to 
carry the fight to a decisive finish there 
is something more than the natural de- 
mand for vengeance. The inhumanity, 
the pitilessness of the fighting that must 
come before a lasting peace is possible 
is not comparable with the cruelty that 
would be involved in stopping the war 
while there remains a possibility of civ- 
ilization again being menaced from the 
same quarter. Peace now or at any time 
before the final and complete elimination 
of this menace is unthinkable. No man 
and no nation with the slightest under- 
standing of the temper of this citizen 
army of Britons, which took its terrible 
hammering without a whine or grumble, 
will attempt to call a halt now. 

As to how long this must go on: There’s 
neither clock nor calendar in the British 
Army today. Time is the least vital 
factor. Only the result counts—not the 
time consumed in achieving it. 
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It took England twenty years to defeat 
Napoleon, and the first fifteen of those 
years were black with British defeat. 
It will not take twenty years to win this 
war, but whatever time is required it 
will be done, and I say this recognizing 
that we have only begun to win. There 
is no disposition on our side to fix the 
hour of ultimate victory after the first 
success. We have no delusion that the 
war is nearing an end. We haven’t the 
slightest doubt as to how it is to end. 

But what of France? you ask; is there 
the same determination there to stick 
to the end, the same idea of fighting 
until peace terms can be dictated by 
Germany’s enemies? 

The world at large has not yet begun 
to appreciate the magnificence, the no- 
bility, the wonder of France. 

I had the answer to your inquiry given 
me a few days ago by a noble French 
woman. She had given four sons—she 
had one left to be given to France. In 
the course of my talk with her I asked © 
if she didn’t think the struggle had gone 
far enough. Her reply, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, was: “ The fight will 
never have gone far enough until we 
have made a repetition of this horror im- 
possible.” That mother was voicing the 
spirit of France. 

Yes, France will stick to the end. I 
suppose America’s conception of France 
and the French soldier before the war 
was as erroneous as the British idea. I 
suppose you, too, regarded the French 
soldier as excitable, brilliant in attack, 
but lacking dogged staying qualities. 

Nothing was more unwarranted than 
the popular idea of the Frenchman as a 
poor defensive fighter. History never 
justified this idea, but there will be a 
new appraisement, a new appreciation, 
when the real heroism, nobility, and 
genius of the defense of Verdun is fully 
understood. France has fought the long- 
est wars of any nation of Europe, and 
her history itself is assurance enough 
that she will hold to the end. 

With the British it will be the sport- 
ing spirit that will animate the army to 
the last, fair play the motive—fair fight 
the method. With the French it will be 
that fiercely burning patriotism that will 
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sustain the army to the end regardless 
of when the end may come. 

And Russia will go through to the 
death. Russia has been slow to arouse, 
but she will be equally slow to quiet. 
The resentment of the Russian against 
having been forced into war is deep. He 
has neither forgotten nor forgiven the 
fact that this happened when he was ill- 
prepared and unsuspecting. No, there 
are and will be no quitters among the 
Allies. “ Never again” has become the 
battle cry. 

At home the suffering and sorrow is 
great and is growing. As to the war 


zone, its terrors are indescribable. I have 
just visited the battlefields of France. 1 
stood, as it were, at the door of hell. I 
saw myriads marching into the furnace. 
I saw some coming out of it, scorched 
and mutilated. 

This ghastliness must never be re-en- 
acted on this earth, and one method at 
least of answering that end is the inflic- 
tion of such punishment upon the per- 
petrators of this outrage against human- 
ity that the temptation to emulate their 
exploits will be eliminated from the 
hearts of the evil minded among the 
rulers of men. 


[Copyright, 1916, by The United Press] 


The Liars 


By BARON D’ESCHYLE 
Acting Belgian Ambassador to Russia 


This bitter indictment of the Germans by a Belgian diplomat appeared in a 


Moscow paper: 


When in 1839 they signed the “scrap of paper ”’—they lied. When they 
forged the Ems dispatch—they lied again. 


When in 1914 they whined that they were the victims and that they had de- 


sired peace—they lied. 


When their Ambassador in Brussels reassured the Belgian people twelve 
hours before he delivered the ultimatum—it was a premeditated lie. ; 
When their Kaiser cabled on Sept. 8, 1914, to President Wilson—his mes- 


sage contained a cynical lie. 


When they speak of Belgian francs-tireurs—they lie. 
When they refer to a secret agreement between France and England and 


Belgium—it is a brazen lie. 


When they make use of the white flag—they deceive. _ 
When they signed The Hague Convention—it was a swindle. ; ; 
When they tell the fettered Belgian Nation that its patriotic resistance is 


useless—they lie. 


When they say to the Belgian refugees abroad: “ Give up, as others have 


done already ”—it is a crying lie. 
It is a flood, an inundation, of lies. 


They lied, they are lying, they always will lie. __ } 
Don’t believe them, then, those men whom a feeling of disgust prevents me 


from naming. 
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CROWN PRINCE RUPPRECHT 


Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria Is in Command of the German 
Armies in the Desperate Struggle on the Somme. 
(Photo from Central News Service.) 





DUKE ALBRECHT OF WUERTTEMBERG 
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Commander of the Northern End of the German Lines in France 
and Belgium. 


















“This War of Annihilation” 





By Theobald von Bethmann Hollweg 


The German Chancellor 


[Text of speech delivered at opening of Reichstag, Sept. 28, 1916] 


UR relations with Rumania before 
() the war were based on the treaty 
of alliance first concluded be- 
tween Austria-Hungary and Ru- 
mania, and then enlarged by the acces- 
sion of Germany and Italy. The con- 
tracting parties en- 
gaged under the 
treaty to assist each 
other in case of un- 
provoked attack by a 
third party. 

When the war 
broke out King Carlos 
with all his energy 
stood up for the idea 
that Rumania owed to 
the Central Powers 
thirty years of po- 
litical security and 
wonderful economic 
development, and that, 
therefore, Rumania 
must support the Cen- 
tral Powers, not only 
on account of the pro- 
visions ot the treaty 
but also for the sake 
of the country’s honor. 





gain riches, without making great sacri- 
fices, at the expense of the party suffer- 
ing defeat in the war. The main point 
was to discover in time which party was 
about to win final victory, in order not 
to be too late. Nevertheless, during the 
first year of the war, 
probably after the fall 
of Lemberg, Premier 
Bratiano, leaving his 
sovereign in ignorance, 
concluded a treaty of 
neutrality with Rus- 
sia. After the fal! of 
Przemysl he thought 
the time had come to 
reach an understand- 
ing in regard to pay 
for his Judas-like 
treason, but the ne- 
gotiations failed. Rus- 
sia desired to increase 
her own vast territory 
by taking the Buko- 
wina, while Rumania 
not only coveted this 
same Bukowina, but 
also all Hungarian 
territory as far as the 
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ed as sophistry the ob- 

jection that Rumania had not been in- 
formed and consulted in regard to the 
Austro-Hungarian démarche in regard to 
Serbia. 

But when the deciding session of the 
Crown Council was held the aged King 
did not succeed as against the Govern- 
ment, whose Prime Minister, notwith- 
standing treaty obligations, sympathized 
with the Entente Powers. A short time 
later the King died in consequence of the 
emotions caused by realization that Ru- 
mania was a traitor to her allies. 


Rumania’s War Policy 


The Rumanian policy was now guided 
by Premier Bratiano, who attempted to 





[The Chancellor 
added that in spite of this failure Ruma- 
nia’s policy of neutrality favored the En- 
tente more and more. He said Rumaniaat- 
tempted to collaborate with the British ef- 
forts to establish a blockade of Germany, 
withholding grain purchased by Germany 
until the grain was obtained by means 
of energetic pressure. The Premier 
again hesitated when the Central Pow- 
ers, initiating the offensive in Galicia 
in the Spring of last year, broke through 
the Russian line at Gorlice, and was in 
doubt whether he had placed his wager 
on the right horse. Negotiations with 
the Entente were almost suspended.] 

The Russian offensive this Spring 
made Premier Bratiano believe he saw 
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the breaking down of the Central Pow- 
ers. Accordingly he decided to obtain 
a share when the robbery of the dead 
body began. Furthermore, the Entente 
Powers had a freer hand in conducting 
negotiations than others. Serbia had 
been conquered, and the protectors of 
small, feeble States were no longer ob- 
liged to show any consideration for 
Serbia’s former wishes in regard to an- 
nexation of territory. They could be 
more liberal toward Rumania. 


Bratiano’s Deception 


In the middle of August Bratiano 
came to terms with our enemies. He re- 
served for himself, however, the decision 
as to the time actual hostilities were to 
be inaugurated, and attempted to make 
it dependent on military conditions. The 
King of Rumania up to that time had 
repeatedly given the most binding assur- 
ances that under all circumstances he 
would remain neutral. Finally, the Ru- 
manian Minister in Berlin, on the order 
of the King, gave to me a formal decla- 
ration that the King desired to maintain 
Rumania’s neutrality and that the Gov- 
ernment was in a position to do so. Pre- 
mier Bratiano declared to the German 
Minister at Bucharest, Baron von Buss- 
che-Haddenhausen, that he fully indorsed 
the declaration of the King. 

However, we, were not deceived. We 
were informed continuously in regard to 
EBratiano’s negotiations during August, 
and constantly directed the King’s at- 
tention to the secret intrigues of his 
Prime Minister. The King declared sev- 
eral times that Bratiano was (not?) 
bound or binding himself to the In- 
tente. As late as three days before the 
declaration of war the King said to our 
Minister that he knew the overwhelming 
majority of the Rumanian Nation did not 
desire war. To an intimate friend the 
King declared on the same day in the 
most categorical fashion that he would 
not sign an order for mobilization. 

On Aug. 26, the day preceding Ru- 
mania’s declaration of war, the King 
said to the Austro-Hungarian Minister 
that he did not wish war. I add in pass- 
ing that Bratiano at the same time as- 
sured the Austro-Hungarian representa- 
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tive that he had decided to maintain 
neutrality, and that the outcome of the 
session of the Crown Council which had 
keen called for the following day would 
prove the truth of his words. 


As late as Aug. 23 the Entente Pow- 
ers had not decided at what moment Ru- 
mania ought to declare war. We knew 
this from a most reliable source. The 
Rumanian army still lacked prepared- 
ness, and particularly lacked munitions, 
as was proved later, at the time of the 
fall of Turtukai and Silistria. ; 


A Russian Ultimatum 


Then events were precipitated. 
From information which may be consid- 
ered reliable it appears that Russia sud- 
denly presented an ultimatum that she 
would cross the unprotected Rumanian 
frontier if Rumania did not begin war 
before Aug. 28. Whether this ultimatum 
was a piece of comedy prearranged with 
Bratiano, in order to influence the hesi- 
tating King, I leave undecided, but the 
die was cast. 

M. Briand, [Premier of France,] in his 
latest discourse, praised the beauty and 
loveliness of Rumania’s procedure. Po- 
litical coriditions of such a nature that 
orders of Kings and Ministers amount to 
nothing show the doubtful value of those 
ideals of liberty, justice, and civilization 
for which the Entente pretends that it 
fights. Since the beginning of the world 
war Rumania has followed a policy of 
piracy, depending upon the general war 
situation. Rumania’s military capitula- 
tion will prove as mistaken as her polit- 
ical capitulation to her Entente friends, 
which already has been proved to have 
been wrong. They must have hoped 
earnestly that Rumania’s participation in 
the war would cause the defection of Bul- 
garia and Turkey, but Turkey and Bul- 
garia are not the same as Rumania and 
Italy. Firm and inviolable stands their 
faithfulness as allies, and they have won 
glorious victories in the Dobrudja. 


The Military Situation 


Since the beginning of July, English 
and French attacks on the Somme have 
raged almost without interruption. The 
common offensive of the Entente enemies 
wanted to break through the front of 








the hated Germans, free France and Bel- 
gium, and carry the war across the Rhine 
into Germany. 

But what has happened? The French 
and English have gained advantages and 
have pushed back our first lines some 
kilometers. We deplore the heavy losses 
in men and material. This, however, is 
unavoidable in the face of an offensive 
planned on such a broad scale. But what 
our enemies hoped and attempted did not 
succeed. Our front was not broken nor 
rolled up, but stands firm and unshaken. 
Heavy and violent is the fighting there 
on the Somme and the end is not yet in 
view. Further sacrifices are necessary. 
This or that trench, and this or that vil- 
lage may be lost. But they will not push 
through our lines! This is assured by 
our commanders and by the incomparable 
bravery of the troops from all parts of 
Germany. 

On the eastern front the great Rus- 
sian attempt to break through was 
stopped by the troops of Archduke 
Charles and General von Linsingen. At- 
tacks to the west of Lutsk, on the Mara- 
yuka River and in the Carpathians then 
followed, but they also broke down. 

There also the fighting will continue. 
There also it is absolutely certain that 
the line will be maintained by the hero- 
ism of our armies. 

In the Balkans the Entente Powers 
planned to split our alliance, to intercept 
communication between Germany and 
the Near East, to crush Bulgaria, Tur- 
key, and Austria-Hungary one after the 
other, and then to throw all their forces 
against isolated Germany. * * #* 

The situation of our faithful, brave 
allies is unshaken. Austria-Hungary 
stands together with us on the eastern 
front from Lake Narocz to Transylva- 
nia. The Turks are fighting in Galicia. 
German, Bulgarian, and Turkish troops 
have defeated the Rumanians in the 
Dobrudja. Hungarian, German, and 


Turkish troops have fought their way 
to Macedonia. 

The plan of the Entente Powers to 
force a decision in the Dobrudja and 
Macedonia was frustrated as soon as it 
The Saloniki army has been 
The 


began. 
able to make only feeble advances. 
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Germans, Bulgarians, and Turks in the 
Dobrudja marched to the northward, 
while our enemies hoped that the Rus- 
sians and Rumanians would march to 
the southward. 

To sum up: On the Somme front 
there have been isolated hostile suc- 
cesses which, however, do not change 
the general situation. Otherwise a suc- 
cessful defense has been made against 
all hostile attacks and thus the enemy 
attempts have been thwarted. In the 
Balkans the hostile plan failed. Thus 
the enormous war goes on. 


Allies’ “* Lust of Conquest” 


The aims proclaimed by our enemies 
are becoming increasingly clear and ad- 
mit of no misunderstanding. They are: 
Lust of conquest and annihilation. I 
have spoken in this House repeatedly 
about them. It is proposed to give 
Constantinople to Russia, Alsace-Lor- 
raine to France, the Trentino and Trieste 
to Italy, and Transylvania to Rumania. 

[The Chancellor insisted that from the 
very beginning the war had been for 
Germany “nothing but defense of our 
right to life and liberty,” and said that, 
therefore, Germany, the first and only 
one of the belligerents, had declared her 
readiness for peace negotiations on Dec. 
9, 1915, and on several occasions subse- 
quently. He continued:] 

We did our duty. Does any one dare 
ask that today we make proposals to 
our enemies, inasmuch as M. Briand a 
short time ago said that consideration of 
peace now would be a humiliation and a 
disgrace to the memory of the dead? 

They continue the war because they 
hope to attain their Utopian aims. 
Their lust of conquest persists, though 
the mountains of corpses tower higher 
every day. 

The French Prime Minister said in one 
of his latest speeches that France is 
fighting for a firm and lasting peace in 
which the freedom of nationalities will 
be protected by international agreements 
against all attacks. We, too, desire this. 
We wish to protect Germany forever 
against every attack. 

But does M. Briand—united with our 
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enemies even before the war in an alli- 
ance of French thirst for revenge, Rus- 
sian lust for conquest, and the British 
policy of isolating Germany and domi- 
nating the whole world, an alliance that 
desires to annihilate, attempts to boy- 
cott and shapes its entire policy not 
only for the period of the war but for 
the time after the war—does M. Briand 
believe that this prepares soil from 
which could grow international agree- 
ments granting to nations liberty, honor, 
dignity, and peaceful collaboration for 
the sake of humanity and progress? Or 
does M. Briand really believe he can ob- 
tain this lofty ideal in time by a war of 
annihilation in which the last of the 
youth of France is perishing on the dev- 
astated battlefields of Verdun and the 
Somme? 

[Against the reports that the German 
Emperor in the past had used his influ- 
ence with the Russian Emperor to im- 
pede Russia’s evolution toward liberty 
the Chancellor protested:] 

This report is untrue, as I state pub- 
licly in this place. It is the opposite of 
the truth. The arrangement of public 
life in Russia, whether autocratic or con- 
stitutional, is merely Russia’s business. 
I abstain completely from criticism. I 
represent only German interests. What 
we desire from other nations, no matter 
whether they live in this or that form of 
State, is that German rights and inter- 
ests shall be inviolable. 


Great Britain's Aims 


What Great Britain wants to make 
of Germany is shown by the British 
without any possibility of doubt. They 
want to destroy our national life. 

The Germany which England wants to 
lav at her feet is a country without 
military defense, a country crushed 
economically, boycotted by the entire 
world, and sentenced to lasting economic 
infirmity. 

When this German competition shall 
have been eliminated, when France has 
lost all her blood, when all her allies of 
war must toil as England’s slaves in the 
financial life, when the neutral world of 
Europe must follow each English com- 
mand and submit to every British black- 


list, then England will build on devas- 
tated Germany her dream of English 
world dominion. 

This is the aim for which England is 
fighting with forces and means unpar- 
alleled in her history, adding one breach 
of international law to another. There- 
fore, England is our most egoistic, our 
most bitter, and our most tenacious 
enemy. A German statesman who would 
refrain from using against this enemy 
every proper means of warfare which is 
apt to shorten the war deserves to be 
hanged. 

[The Chancellor protested against re- 
ports that for any reason whatever all 
means of warfare were not being used as 
fully as possible. He declined to enter 
into public discussions which recently 
have arisen on this subject, saying that 
the times were too grave. 

The Chancellor then briefly reviewed 
ihe economic situation. He stated that 
the English starvation blockade had 
failed, and that the provisionment of the 
German Nation had been improved by the 
recent harvest. ] 

When in August, 1914, we had to draw 
the sword, we knew we had to protect our 
hearths and homes against a mighty and 
almost overwhelming coalition. Ardent, 
and until then unknown and often 
ignored, patriotism flamed up in all 
hearts, defying death and certain of vic- 
tory. Today, after two years of fighting, 
struggling, suffering, and dying, we know 
more than ever before that there is only 
one watchword—namely, perservere and 
win. We will win. Last Winter there 
was pusillanimous anxiety as to whether 
our foodstuffs would suffice. They have 
sufficed. This year’s harvest makes us 
much more secure than was the case 
last year. * * * 


*“Germany’s Sublime Defiance ”’ 


I bow my head before the heroism with 
which women and men without distinc- 
tion of rank or class bear their sacrifices, 
united in an ardent love for the Fath- 
erland. Still more sublime and still 
greater is the defiance of death with 
which our sons and brothers in the field 
withstand the violent asseults of the 
enemy who, superior in nunbers, are 
fighting with the utmost bravery. World 
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history—human history—has never be- 
fore seen the like. 

What gives us force to stand in this 
struggle against almost the entire world 
if not love for the land of our fathers, 
which unites all its sons with an unsev- 
erable bond; if not the uncorrupted force 
of arms and hearts which lives at the 
rock bottom of our national life and 
from which new generations rise? 

Nothing of this which has stood the 
fire test can be missed in peace times. 
What has turned out to be true in war 
must live in peace. “ Unmeasured work 
awaits me,” wrote Frederick the Great 
when the Seven Years’ War drew to an 
end. Unmeasured work was for us the 
result of all the struggles in which Prus- 
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sia and Germany for 150 years have had 
to defend their existence. This was for 
our good fortune and will be so again. 

Great tasks which await us in all 
domains of State and of social, eco- 
nomic, and political life need all the 
vital, solid forces of our nation. It is 
necessary for the State in order to con- 
quer all obstacles that we must find 
these forces and use them for the com- 
mon weal. Let us clear the road for all 
that are fit. Let us follow this watch- 
word in open-minded spirit and our em- 
pire will advance toward the future, in 
which the best of the nation from all 
ranks and classes gladly will participate 
in the works of peace just as is done 
now in this sanguinary struggle. 


Allies Paying the Price for Gains on the Somme 
By Crown Prince Rupprecht 


Crown Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria, commander of the German forces on the Somme front, 
made the statement given below to a correspondent of the International News Service. 


as. tae Monday, and Tuesday, [Sept. 


9, 10, 11,] the days whose tragic 

activity you were lucky or unlucky 
enough to be a witness of, marked the 
culmination thus far of the first desper- 
ate effort of the Entente to force our 
positions. My officers told you, or will 
tell you, the result as we on this side see 
it. Our losses in territory may be seen 
on the map with a microscope. Their 
losses in that far more precious thing— 
human life—are simply prodigious. 

Amply and in full coin have they paid 
for every foot of ground we sold them. 
They can have all they want at the same 
price. We have a reserve, constituted of 
trained officers and trained men, which 
has not yet been drawn upon. We are 
not, like the Entente Generals, forced to 
throw raw, untrained recruits into the 
very front of the fighting. 

Whether this will be the last effort we 
cannot know. We have taken measure of 
their strength at its maximum tide and 
are prepared for anything they can de- 
liver. For the sake of- the thousands 
whom new attacks will slay in vain we 
hope they have learned a lesson. So far 
as the interests of the Fatherland are 


concerned, we are indifferent; indeed, in- 
clined to welcome any further folly they 
may indulge in. 

You cannot have failed to see the ab- 
solutely impregnable nature of our posi- 
tions and the superabundant adequacy of 
our preparations. If you can let news of 
what you have seen go to our friends, the 
English, perhaps you may have served 
the cause of humanity. It saddens us to 
exact the dreadful toll of suffering and 
death that is being marked up on the 
ledger of history, but if the enemy is 
still minded to possess a few more hec- 
tares of blood-sodden soil, I fear they 
must pay a bitter price. 

Prince Rupprecht made this further 
statement on Sept. 28 to a correspondent 
of the Berliner Tageblatt: 

This Somme offensive brings an at- 
tack of unusual violence every six days 
on the average. I know this country well 
from the fighting of 1914. At that time 
wePhad moving warfare, while we are 
now in a position of siege. 

In his attacks, beginning in July, the 
enemy has gained some ground, but a 
decision of the situation is not to be 





thought of. One cannot prophesy how 
things will go here, but one thing is cer- 
tain: Everything has now been so well 
provided for by us that one can quietly 
await coming events, be they what they 
may. 

The offensive will certainly not be at 
an end very soon. One may well look 
forward to an offensive of great endur- 
ance, with very violent attacks, prepared 
for by a colossal expenditure of ammu- 
nition. We have, however, taken all 
necessary measures. 

Our artillery has been strengthened 
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and our fliers also. In the last few 
days our fliers have again had some 
good successes after their hard fight 
against the enemy fliers. The fact that 
our fliers are getting the upper hand is 
of prime advantage to our artillery. 

Our troops have given their all and 
the nut was too hard for the enemy to 
crack. I am of the opinion that the 
enemy is seeking a decision here and 
this year, and in this he has failed. 

We must now take a Winter campaign 
into account and keep fighting next year 
as well. That is my firm conviction. 


Emigration After the War 
By A. Bonar Law 


British Colonial Secretary 


HE end is, perhaps, not within sight, 
but it is coming, and I wonder if 
you have begun to realize, as I do, 

what are the problems which will con- 
front us. In my belief the problem of 
reconstruction after the war will be a 
difficult task; it will try severely the 
character of our people and the capacity 
of our Government, more even than the 
task which we have had in winning the 
war. 

One of the most important is the ques- 
tion of emigration. It is not an easy 
problem. After this war, with the loss 
of so much of the most virile of our man- 
hood, it will be the duty of this country 
to keep at home as many as we can keep. 
For, after all, the strength of the centre 
of the empire is necessary if the empire 
is to be strong. That is one side, but 
there is another. We must give to the 
men who are fighting our battles the best 
chance of the widest outlook which is 
available for them. There will be emi- 
gration, and the Government, whatever 
it is, will be much to blame if two things 
are not made certain. One is that what- 
ever emigration does take place shall be 
within the British Empire, and shall not 
lessen the strength of the empire as a 
whole. The other is that whatever emi- 
gration there is to be shall take place 
under the best conditions for the men who 
have fought our battles. 


This war, so far as our dominions are 
concerned, is being carried on under co1- 
ditions which never existed in the world 
before, and which even now are almost 
incredible. These great dominions are, in 
fact, independent States. We could not 
have compelled a single one of them to 
send a man or contribute a penny, but 
they have sent of their best, not so much 
to help us as to help the empire, of which 
they are a part. These conditions can 
never occur again. It requires great 
good will and good sense on the part of 
both the dominions and the authorities 
at home to enable an arrangement to 
work by which one set of men should 
contribute lives and treasure and should 
have no voice as to the way in which 
those lives and that treasure are ex- 
pended. That cannot continue. There 
must be a change. 

The war has done more I believe than 
many generations in other circumstances 
could have done in uniting the empire. 
We feel that we are one, and I am sure 
of this, that here at home the people 
of this country are prepared to accept 
any system of closer union which the 
dominions and colonies may desire to 
see adopted, and to try and find some 
method by which in the future the unity 
which has characterized us in the war 
will be found to be as durable when 
peace comes. 
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The Seven Crosses of Verdun 
By Raymond Poincaré 





President of France 


President Poincaré delivered the following speech at Verdun on Sept. 13, when he presented 
to the city seven decorations awarded by Entente Governments. Generals Joffre, Petain, 
Nivelle, and Dubois, with members of the military missions of the Allies, were present, and 
the decorations were accepted for the city by the Mayor of Verdun, who had remained at 
his post throughout the five months of German bombardment. 


bestowing a decoration upon the 

city which they have made fa- 
mous occurred spontaneously to his Ma- 
jesty the Emperor of 
Russia at the moment 
when the same proj- 
ect was formed by 
the Government of 
France. Their Ma- 
jesties the King of 
England, the King of 
Italy, the King of the 
Belgians, the King of 
Serbia, and the King 
of Montenegro im- 
mediately associated 
themselves with this 
pious enterprise. Thus 
it is that today the 
representatives of so 
great a number of 
allied countries have 
been able to come to- 
gether in this unvio- 
lated citadel to offer 
the tribute of their homage to the heroes 
who saved the world, and to the proud 
city which has paid with so many bruises 
for the victory of liberty. 

Here are the walls upon which the 
supreme hopes of imperial Germany 
were broken. It was here that Germany 
sought to achieve a brilliant and the- 
atrical success; it was here that, with 
tranquil firmness, France replied: “ You 
do not pass.” 

When the attack upon Verdun began, 
on Feb. 21, the enemy had a double ob- 
jective—to prevent a general offensive 
of the Allies and to seize swiftly a place 
whose historic name should exalt the 
army in the eyes of the German people. 


ENTLEMEN: The idea of honor- 
ing the defenders of Verdun by 


PRESIDENT 





The débris of those Teutonic dreams now 
lies at our feet. 

At three conferences held in the 
French Grand Headquarters on Dec. 6, 
7, and 8, 1915, under the Presidency of 
General Joffre, by the 
Commanders in Chief 
or the representatives 
of all the allied 
armies—British, Rus- 
sian, Italian, Belgian, 
and Serbian — there 
had been adopted, at 
the suggestion of the 
French General Staff, 
a plan of action for 
the campaign of the 
following year. It 
had been decided that, 
with close unity of 
the battle fronts, the 
troops of the coalition 
would undertake in 
1916 a series of con- 
certed offensives 
whose dates should 
be so fixed as not to 
allow the Central Powers to use their 
reserves successively on the different 
fields of operations. Contingent plans 
had also been arranged for use in case 
our adversaries, by anticipating us, 
should try to block the execution of this 
common program. 

In place of submitting to our law Ger- 
many desired to impose hers on us and 
to take the initiative herself in an at- 
tack whose place and date she would 
choose. The admirable troops which, un- 
der Generals Petain and Nivelle, bore, 
through long months, the formidable 
shock of the Germany Army, have frus- 
trated the designs of the enemy by their 
bravery and their spirit of sacrifice. 


POINCARE 
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It was they who permitted all the Al.-. 
lies to work with increasing activity at 
the manufacture of war munitions; it 
was they who, by marking with a lumin- 
cus line the limit of Germanic force, 
spread abroad through the universe the 
faith in cur ultimate victory; it was they, 
in fine, who, by assuring the realization 
of the plan drawn up by the General 
Staffs, gave Russia time to prepare and 
initiate her triumphant offensives of 
June 4 and July 2; gave Italy time to or- 
ganize her brilliant attack of June 25 
upon Gorizia; gave the Anglo-French 
troops time to undertake at the end of 
July 1, on the Somme, an uninterrupted 
series of methodical operations; gave 
the Army of the East time to equip itself 
and concentrate its diverse elements in 
order to lend to our new allies, the Ru- 
manians, a fraternal co-operation against 
the Germans and Bulgarians. 

Honor to the soldiers of Verdun! They 
have sowed and watered with their blood 
the harvest which is springing up today. 

And see, gentlemen, the just turning 
of the tables. This name of Verdun, to 
which Germany in the intensity of her 
dream had given a symbolic meaning, 
and which was, she believed, soon to 
evoke before the imaginations of men a 
striking defeat of our army, the irre- 
mediable discouragement of our country, 
and the passive acceptance of the Ger- 
man peace—this name henceforth rep- 
resents in neutral lands, as in those of 
the Allies, all that is most beautiful, most 
pure and good in the soul of the French 
people. It has become a synthetic syn- 
onym of patriotism, of courage, and of 
generosity. 

Ah, it is true that the pride which this 
universal homage inspires in us cannot 
be separated from a great sadness. Those 
of us who are attached to this city and 
this region by very tender ties, those 
who count among these brave and cruel- 
ly tried communities on the Meuse so 
many friends and relatives, those who 
meet at every step in the charred streets 
of Verdun living memories of their 
youthful years, can but feel an insur- 
mountable sorrow at the distressing 
spectacle of this wild devastation. 
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But Verdun will be born again from 
its ashes; these destroyed and deserted 
villages will rise again from their ruins; 
the inhabitants, too long exiled, will re- 
turn to their restored firesides; this rav- 
aged countryside will find again, in the 
shelter of a victorious peace, its smiling 
face as in the old happy days. And for 
centuries, at every point on the globe, 
the name of Verdun will continue to 
resound like a shout of victory and a 
cry of joy on the lips of delivered hu- 
manity. 

To the City of Verdun, which has suf- 
fered for France; to the City of Verdun, 
which has sacrificed itself for the sacred 
cause of eternal right; to the City of 
Verdun, whose heroic defenders have left 
to the world an imperishable example of 
human grandeur, I present: 

In the name of his Majesty the Em- 
peror of Russia, the Cross of St. George; 

In the name of his Majesty the King 
of Great Britain and Ireland, the Military 
Cross; 

In the name of his Majesty the King 
of Italy, the Gold Medal for Military 
Valor; 

In the name of his Majesty the King 
of the Belgians, the Cross of Leopold I.; 

In the name of his Majesty the King 
of Serbia and of his Highness the Prince 
Regent, the Gold Medal for Military 
Bravery: 

In the name of his Majesty the King 
of Montenegro, the Obilitch Gold Medal; 

In the name of the Government of the 
French Republic, the Cross of the Legion 
of Honor and the French War Cross. 

[The President then pinned _ the 
crosses, one at a time, on a cushion 
which the Mayor of Verdun presented to 
him. As each decoration was placed on 
the cushion the military band played the 
national hymn of the country that had 
conferred it. Afterward a number of 
French decorations were conferred upon 
officers and soldiers who had taken bril- 
liant parts in the city’s defense, notably, 
the plaque of a grand officer of the 
Legion of Honor, attached to the breast 
of General Nivelle, and the cross of a 
Chevalier to that of the Mayor of Ver- 
dun. ] 





’ America’s Treatment of Germany 


By the German Crown Prince 


[Statement made to William Bayard Hale, correspondent of The New York American, by 
the German Crown Prince at his headquarters near Verdun.] 


AVE I any message to your coun- 
H rymen? Well, I fear I will have 
to ask you to say we feel your 
Government has not been quite 
fair, has not been quite neutral. I thor- 
oughly understand how naturally your 
sympathies are drawn 
toward the land from 
which you derive your 
national language, 
with whose literature, 
science, and political 
history you are most 
familiar. I myself 
have spent much time 
in England, have had 
and I trust still have 
many friends in Eng- 
land. 

But we feel the at- 
titude of the United 
States toward Britain 
and toward Germany 
is unexplained, even 
when every consider- 
ation is given to the 
direction of your 
natural sympathies. 
Neutral Governments have responsibil- 
ities and duties which transcend the 
personal instincts of the gentlemen who 
happen at the moment to be administrat- 
ing them. 

What we feel is that your neutral duties 
are not discharged in the spirit of the 
high responsibilities resting upon you. 

It is true you file protests against 
British interferences with your com- 
merce, British rifling of your mails, and 
intrusions in your domestic. affairs. 

But these seem to be mere matters 
of form. They mean nothing. When, 
however, we Germans deem ourselves 
forced by the exigencies of this mortal 
combat to take measures of self-pro- 
tection which are not agreeable, you 
denounce us as barbarians. 

You excuse anything on the part of 


Se, ee 
— aon 


CROWN PRINCE WILLIAM 


England, but seem incapable of making 
any allowance whatever for the con- 
ditions which impel us to exert to tie 
uttermost our resources for defense. 

You tell me your impression, gath- 
ered in close views of our whole front 
from Lille to Verdun 
during the period of 
the greatest pressure 
which we have yet 
experienced, is that 
only a superficial im- 
pression can be made 
upon it. We rest ab- 
solute confidence in 
this conviction, this 
certainty. What are 
our enemies tryinz 
to do? I suppose they 
are trying to kill us 
off or to tire us out. 
Will they succeed? 
No. 

They probably also 
want to keep us busy 
here so they can spare 
men for the eastern 
front. As a matter 
of fact, the west front and the east front 
are clearly distinct military operations. 
They need no help from us, we none from 
them. If necessity presses us, it is a 
matter of comparatively few hours to 
pass the needed reinforcements across. 

Our enemies, on the other hand, can- 
not transfer troops between the east and 
west except through slow, laborious 
methods of transportation. This is a 
magnificent advantage of our central 
position, our invulnerable position. 

The aeroplane attack you witnessed 
last night was only one of the continu- 
ous raids in all of this region. It is in 
the trenches one really hazards his life. 
I go there every other day, not because 
I like it, but because one cannot find out 
things unless one sees them. 

The war loan? Certainly it will go 
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off swimmingly. Why not? The Ger- 
man people are united in their deter- 
mination to carry on the war to any ex- 
tremity necessary in defense of their 
hearths and homes. But it is not a sacri- 
fice to take money out of one pocket and 
put it in another. 

We are spending little or no money 
abroad. The war is not draining our re- 
sources as it is draining those of our 
enemies. With us everything stays at 
home. 

We are all tired of bloodshed, we all 
want peace. England is the power re- 
sponsible for the continuation of the 
hopeless effort to crush us. In the 
twentieth century of the Christian era 
mankind might have been expected to 
have arrived at some maturity of thought 
and behavior. No one can witness, as 
you during the last fortnight have wit- 
nessed, the spectacle presented by this 
appalling sacrifice, this inconceivable 
suffering preposterously out of propor- 
tion to any result obtained, without won- 
dering whether reason has fled from the 
“ata. * * © 

Have you had a chance to see enough 
of this dreadful business, or does your 
heart already ache enough over the sor- 
rows which have descended upon this 
sad region of the earth? What a pity, 
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what a pity it is! All this terrible ex- 
tinction of human life, blasting of the 
hope and expectancy of youth, the mort- 
gaging of our energies and resources far 
into the future! 

It is not alone for German lives, for 
wasted German energies, that we mourn. 
We are well able, at least comparatively 
well able, to bear it. But all the world, 
including America, which has invested in 
the Entente’s chances of success, will 
have to aid in footing the bill. 

That, of course, is one reason why the 
sympathies of your capitalists are with 
our enemies. Isn’t there a book which 
says “ Where the treasure is there the 
heart is also”? 

It is a pity your treasure is not in- 
vested during these hours of world agony 
in sowing the seed of preparation for the 
fruits of peace, so your prosperity would 
rest in the great harvest which will fol- 
low the return to natural conditions 
rather than in the unhappy, uncertain 
fruitage of war. * * * 

The prospects of peace? I confess I 
don’t see any. I tell you it is no happi- 
ness to look forward to spending the third 
Christmas here at I have a wife 
and family, as you know. I have been 
home just two fortnights in-the last two 
years. 


A Pledge Against a Trade War 


By Lord Robert Cecil 
British Minister of War Trade 


Lord Robert Cecil made the following official statement on Oct. 6 regarding the measures 


determined upon at the Paris Economic Conference. 


His utterance is understood to be a 


pledge that Great Britain after the war will absolutely abandon wartime methods, including 
that of a blacklist, and will make no attempt to discriminte against the trade of the United 


States. 


UR relations with the New World 
will always be of vast importance 
to us, and they take a leading 

place in our plans. In answer to a great 
calumny, which we indignantly repudi- 
ate, I want to say that, while we are 
planning our measures for peace now, we 
pledge our honor that these plans and 
measures, which we are bound to take 
against the neutral trader with our 
enemies under the laws of war, have 
been and will be kept entirely separate. 


They are worked out in different de- 
partments. They are wholly distinct. 
We shall never try what we know would 
be fatal to qgur own interests—to use any 
of our belligerent measures to enable us 
to replace neutral by British trade or 
to stifle or impede the commercial enter- 
prise of neutral nations. 

What one of the districts devastated 
during the war would wish to lose the 
opportunity to take advantage of Amer- 
ican enterprise and capital? Suppose, 
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for instance, no question of friendship 
were involved. Then it resolves itself 
into a question of plain common-sense 
business. 

[Referring to American press fore- 
casts of discrimination against all non- 
Entente trade and to the fear that the 
United States would either be forced 
into preferential trade relations with 
Germany or into trouble with Great Bri- 
tain, Lord Robert said:] 

All these forecasts are examples of 
the inveterate tendency to draw curious 
implications out of perfectly simple pro- 
visions. The provision as to the preser- 
vation of neutral resources during the 
period of reconstruction amounts to a 
provision that those among the Allies 
who have suffered worst from the war 
will have the first call on the resources 
of those who are richest and have suf- 
fered least. In practice this means that 
Belgium, Northern France, Poland, and 
Serbia will have the first call on British 
capital, which has been the main finan- 
cial strength of the Allies and provided 
many of them with arms, ammunition, 
and food, and which shall continue to be 
at their disposal in the work of recon- 
struction. 

And yet Americans who have been 
disposed in the past to question the ef- 
forts of Great Britain in this war actu- 
ally now throw this pledge which she 
has given her allies in her teeth. The 
same kind of considerations apply in 
the case of the permanent proposal con- 


cerning the reciprocal exchange of prod- 
ucts after the war. The measures here 
proposed are those which every nation 
in’ the world except this country has 
employed for years to protect its com- 
merce. We have been alone, having 
neither a protective tariff nor a system 
of subsidies. Yet now we find our- 
selves criticised by others who always 
have employed tariff and other devices 
to stimulate their trade, as if there were 
some strange departure when we pro- 
pose to help our allies increase the re- 
wards of labor in this and allied coun- 
tries after the war. 

We have passed through greater 
straits during the- last two years than 
any other country before in modern his- 
tory. We have tremendous problems to 
meet. Of course we are planning to 
meet them; of course we are going to 
use Government aid in helping to meet 
them; of course we are going to do what 
every other nation always has dona. 
Those who try to spin suspicions out 
of a situation so simple surely are 
not facing business facts in a business 
spirit. 

[Lord Robert said he was convinced 
that some ideas had grown up in the 
United States regarding the Paris con- 
ference, which had been deliberately 
fostered by the Germans, who would 
like to have an exclusive trade agree- 
ment with the United States, and “in 
which case they would be in a much 
happier position than at present.”] 


Premier Asquith’s Call for a New War Credit of 
$1,500,000,000 


Herbert H. Asquith, the British Prime 
Minister, moved a new vote of credit for 
£300,000,000 in the House of Commons 
on Oct. 11, and it was granted by Parlia- 
ment virtually without opposition. The 
new credit raises the total for the cur- 
rent year to £1,350,000,000. Jt is the 
thirteenth since the war began, making 
the total new British war debt £3,132,- 


000,000, or $15,660,000,000 in American: 


money. 


HIS is no time for faltering counsel 
or wavering purpose.” said Mr. As- 
quith. “ This war cannot be allowed 

to end in some patched-up, precarious 
and dishonoring compromise masquerad- 
ing under the name of peace. 

“No one desires to prolong for a single 
moment longer than is necessary the 
tragic spectacle of bloodshed and destruc- 
tion, but we owe it to those who have 
given their lives that their supreme sac- 
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rifices shall not have been unavailing. 
The ends of the Allies are well known. 
They have been frequently stated. They 
are not selfish, they are not vindictive, 
but they require adequate reparation for 
the past and adequate security for the 
future.” 

Parliament, Mr. Asquith said, had been 
asked to vote for war purposes what was 
equivalent to the aggregate expenditure 
for twenty years before the war, al- 
though that period included the South 
African war. When he moved the last 
vote of credit in July he estimated the 
average rate of expenditure at approxi- 
mately £5,000,000 daily. That forecast 
had proved to be almost exactly correct. 

At the commencement of the week then 
current, the Premier continued, there was 
still in hand £100,500,000, which would 
carry on the war until Oct. 27. He gave 
the aggregate expenditure in 113 days 
of the financial year as: Army, navy, and 
munitions, £379,000,000; loans to allies 
and dominions, £157,000,000; food sup- 
plies, railways, &c., £33,000,000. The daily 
average of expenditures had risen slight- 
ly, he said, and was £5,070,000 for the 
last seventy-seven days of the financial 
year. Expenditures for the army had 
fallen off slightly, while those for muni- 
tions had increased somewhat. Loans to 
Great Britain’s allies and dominions were 
exceeding the budget estimate, at the 
present rate. They would not be safe in 
assuming that expenditures in the future 
wouid be less than £5,000,000 daily. 

Reverting to the possibility of loans 
to allies and dominions exceeding the 
budget estimate of £450,000,000, Mr. As- 
quith said no part of the war expenditure 
was more important than this. Great 
Britain had no selfish interest in this 
matter, and, although the expenditure 
was growing beyond the estimate, he did 
not regret it. 

Surveying the progress of the war 
since the last vote of credit, the Premier 
said hot weather had hampered opera- 
tions in the secondary theatres, but that 
in Mesopotamia substantial progress had 
been made with rail and river communi- 
cations, and the health of the troops had 
improved substantially. The defeat of 


the Turks at the Katia Oasis, east off the 
Suez Canal, had gone far to remove the 
danger of attack on the canal and had 
impaired Turkish prestige in Arabia and 
Syria. In Western Egypt the Senussi 
tribesmen had been reduced to impo- 
tence. The allied armies on the Saloniki 
front had inflicted heavy losses on their 
opponents and prevented them from 
transferring troops to Dobrudja, thus 
rendering valuable assistance to Russia 
and Rumania. 

The whole of the German East African 
coast had been occupied, the Premier con- 
tinued, and the complete conquest of the 
colony was only a matter of time. The 
Premier gave high praise to General 
Smuts and the Belgian troops which are 
co-operating with him. 

In the west, Mr. Asquith said, the 
French and British had advanced seven 
miles on a front of nine miles, but the 
most important feature of the advance 
was that in no case had a counterattack 
succeeded in driving them back. The 
Germans had virtually abandoned the 
attack on Verdun, and their losses had 
been very heavy. He gave the total 
number of prisoners taken by the Allies 
on the Somme front as 60,474, in addi- 
tion to which there had been captured 
304 guns and 1,030 machine guns. Allied 
aircraft, he added, had attained complete 
mastery of the Germans. 

Premier Asquith referred to the com- 
plete co-ordination of the General Staffs 
of the four great Powers and to the 
sympathy and interest with which Great 
Britain is observing the courage, tenac- 
ity, and strategical skill displayed by 
Italy and Russia in the more distant 
fields. He spoke appreciatively of the 
part played by Serbia and Belgium, and 
“lastly by Rumania, whose people and 
King, in defiance of a thousand calls to 
neutrality, joined our cause.” 

“T wish I could add Greece, with her 
imperishable record of resistance against 
the onrush of barbarism and tyranny,” 
he continued. “ Even now Greece, wisely 
guided and wisely governed, might take 
a worthy part on the side to which she 
is committed by great and glorious tra- 
ditions.” 














American Tactics in the Present War 


On Land and Sea 


By Thomas G. Frothingham 


HE object of this article is not to 

give a list of American inventions 

that have been used in warfare, but 

to show that many of the tactics 

of this great war, the evolution from all 

wars, had their origin in America. These 

American tactics were developed in our 

civil war, and a study of the present 

war compared with the civil war is in- 
teresting. 

It should be kept in mind that, from 
the first outbreak of secession, a mil- 
itary situation existed that made the 
grand tactics of the civil war sound. 
This was not from any definite plans, 
but the efforts to keep the border States 
in the Union, to save West Virginia, 
Missouri, and the Unionists of Tennes- 
see, with the necessity of getting con- 
trol of the Mississippi River, and the 
blockade of the Southern coast, all meant 
the beginning of the envelopment that 
in the end strangled the Confederacy. 
Consequently the problem was for the 
North to constrict, for the South to break 
the circle—and the resulting tactics had 
the right basis, in spite of mistakes by 
certain commanders. 

At first the Confederates were stronger 
than the Federals, as the large number 
of Southern officers who resigned from 
the United States Army were scattered 
through the seceding States and gave a 
better organization to the Confederate 
Army.* 

The early battles of the civil war fol- 
lowed in general European tactics. It 
was natural, however, where armies of 
such great intelligence in both officers 
and men were contending, with no tradi- 
tions to hamper them and a sound basis 
of strategy for both sides, that new 
tactics should be developed. The out- 
standing feature of the campaigns of the 
civil war was the tactical use of what 
are known as “hasty intrenchments.” 


These intrenching tactics were a new 
factor in warfare. “The art of con- 
structing and using hasty intrenchments 
on the field of battle is a contribution 
from America to the war knowledge of 
the world.’”; 

Intrenchments are as old as fighting, 
and were constantly used in European 
warfare, notably in Marlborough’s wars. 
Such trenches were, however, formally 
planned and laid out by engineers. 
Whenever an army “came out of its 
trenches,” or was “driven out of its 
trenches,” the trenches ceased to be a 
factor. The idea that an army might 
move, and almost literally take its - 
trenches with it, is the product of th2 
civil war. 

Like the men of the Lexington fight, 
the intelligent American soldiers of both 
armies began to take advantage of all 
natural shelters. The next step, at the 
battle of Gaines’ Mill, was using rails, 
logs, trees, &c. Then followed the use 
of the spade to help out such improvised 
shelters, until later in the war arm‘es 
manoeuvred digging themselves in, an:l 
thus strengthening their positions as a 
matter of course. 

All this was a gradual development of 
American ingenuity, not the inspiration 
of any tactician. 

Sherman’s wonderful campaign against 
Atlanta is the first case of hasty in- 
trenchments reaching definite strategic 
value. Sherman intrenched and threw 
out turning forces around his enemy’s 
flank. As a result of these tactics, re- 
peated again and again, the Confederates 
were compelled to abandon positions that 
would have been impregnable to direct 
assault, and finally they were forced to 
evacuate Atlanta. 

In Grant’s last campaigns against Lee, 
from the Wilderness to Petersburg, the 
use of hasty intrenchments was per- 





*The whole loaf was leavened.—Grant, 
U.. B A 





~7 Colonel Arthur L. Wagner, U. S. A. 
Papers of Mass. Mil. Histo. Socy. 
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fected. In May, 1864, Grant moved 
against Lee, who intrenched against him 
with a greatly inferior army in the 
Wilderness. The campaign that followed 
was a series of attacks and moves to 
turn Lee’s right by Grant. Lee, beating 
off direct attacks on his trenches, moved 
to the right whenever Grant attempted 
to outflank him, and kept his army 
steadily between the Federals and Rich- 
mond. Each army intrenched as it moved, 
Grant attacking from his trenches when- 
ever he thought there might be an open- 
ing, Lee defending by counterattacks. 
The armies thus facing one another 
swung around Richmond, and came to 
the final deadlock and long struggle at 
Petersburg. 

These were not battles in the European 
sense of the word. The Wilderness, Spott- 
sylvania, North Anna, and Cold Harbor 
were all a series of attacks and counter- 
attacks of armies intrenching against one 
another in each manoeuvre. Petersburg 
was the same with the armies brought to 
a standstill, trench against trench. 


Formal fortresses, in the European 
meaning of the word, were not used in 
the civil war. The superiority of earth- 
works and intrenchments was too evi- 
dent. 

These civil war tactics have dominated 
the present war, and, if we can believe 
the lessons of the war, the day of formal 
battles and formal fortresses has passed. 

It seems strange at first glance that 
Europe did not realize the value of the 
tactics thus developed in the civil war. 
But the prestige of Napoleon remained 
too overpowering for Europe even to 
consider innovations from America. The 
great Emperor fought against General 
Staffs and Generals imbued with the 
book lore of war. He was infinitely 
better at their own game. Much of his 
superiority lay in his knowledge of what 
his enemy would do under conditions 
governed by existing tactics. At Auster- 
litz the Emperor’s order told his army 
just what the plan of the enemy would 
be. Why should he have changed the 
game? Yet who knows what he might 
have done had new tactics been neces- 
sary? 

Consequently European tactics re- 
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mained unchanged. Only five years after 
the civil war came the Franco-German 
war. In spite of an inefficient staff the 
French Army fought hard and main- 
tained its organization. After gallant 
efforts in the field to repel the syste- 
matically planned German onslaughts, it 
was drawn into fortresses where capture 
was only a matter of days. 

It is no exaggeration to say that 
Woerth and Gravelotte might have been 
another story, if American intrenching 
tactics had been followed. To quote 
again from Colonel Wagner: “The de- 
fense of the village of Froeschweiler by 
a French brigade against the frontal at- 
tacks of a German army corps showed 
what MacMahon might have done had his 
whole position been intrenched.” * * * 
“The sun might have set upon a field 
of French victory (Gravelotte) ‘had 
Bazaine taken heed of the lesson so 
plainly taught in the American war.” 

Lee was dead—but if Grant or Sher- 
man could have commanded the French 
Army, kept it in the field, and used the 
intrenching tactics of the civil war, would 
the Von Moltke campaign have gone 
through like clockwork? The present 
war, using the tactics of Lee, Grant, and 
Sherman, is the answer. 

At the outbreak, of the present war 
the German Staff again attempted to 
follow the plan of 1870, described by the 
victorious Von Moltke as the “plan of 
war—fixed from the first upon the cap- 
ture of the enemy’s capital, the posses- 
sion of which is of more importance in 
France than in other countries.” 

The defeat of this plan, undertaken by 
the Von Moltke of 1914, and the present 
positions in the war on all fronts are the 
results of the tactics developed in our 
civil war. 

In the great Teutonic drive of 1915 
the Russians were greatly overmatched 
in guns and munitions. Yet, in spite of 
enormous losses in men and material, by 
keeping their armies in the field and 
using intrenching tactics, the Russians 
were enabled to save their armies, and 
gain positions from which they have 
again taken the offensive. 

Such tactics were first used to some 
extent in Europe by Skobeleff and Osman 
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Pasha in the Russo-Turkish war, and in- 
creasingly in the Russo-Japanese war and 
the wars in the Balkans. In the present 
war these American tactics have been 
so universally accepted that we are forced 
to the conclusion that the old systems 
have been discarded. There seems to 
be no future possibility of the formal 
battle of European tactics. The formal 
fortress has been proved useless. Mobile 
armies in the field, intrenching, attack- 
ing and counterattacking from trenches, 
are the factors in war today. 


Great Changes in Tactics 


On the sea, also, great changes in 
tactics have been brought about by Amer- 
ican warfare. It is very little known 
that the modern dreadnought, the all- 
big-gun ship, is of American origin; but 
such is the fact, and the stages in its 
development are well defined. 

From the first the United States Navy 
has made the gun all-important, and the 
lessons of the present war have again 
confirmed the wisdom of this policy.* 

Our early naval constructors, with an 
intuition far ahead of their times, built 
a class of frigates, of which the Consti- 
tution is best known, and placed 24- 
pounders on them. Such an armament 
was ridiculed abroad, and it was prophe- 
sied that such ships would be useless; 
but in the war of 1812 these frigates 
became the wonder of the world. These 
American frigates were the first of the 
all-big-gun ships, which were destined 
to dominate naval construction. 

Later, in the same spirit of progress, 
the United States Navy built frigates, 
the Wabash, Niagara, &c., which had 
the most powerful armaments of their 
class. 

The civil war brought about still 
greater advances in the heavily armed 
warships that revolutionized naval 
tactics. 

The attack in Hampton Roads on the 
Union fleet by the Merrimac, converted 
into the casemate ironclad Virginia by 
the Confederates, showed decisively the 
helplessness of wooden ships against 


*It is the gun, and the gun alone, which 
has determined the issue in naval battles.— 
Rear Admiral C. L. Goodrich, U. S. N. 


armored ships. The fight that followed 
between the Virginia and the first turre: 
ship, the Monitor, was the first challen>2 
to guns in casemates by guns in turrets. 

The construction of the Monitor had 
been hurried, and she was defective in 
many ways. Consequently, although the 
Monitor saved the Union fleet, the ques- 
tion of superiority between the two types 
remained undecided in many minds. 

The less known fight in Wassaw Sound 
in 1863 established the superiority of a 
few big guns in turrets over a greater 
number in casemates. The Atlanta, a 
Confederate casemate ironclad of the type 
of the Virginia, came out to destroy two 
monitors, with two excursion steamers to 
watch the destruction. The monitor Wee- 
hawken fired just five shots—and the 
contest was ended for all time in favor 
of big guns in turrets. 

The all-big-gun ship commands the sea 
in this war—and the big guns in turrets 
have never been supplanted. 

In the Monitor type from one to two 
turrets was but a step, and many such 
monitors were built. Then came the 
Roanoke, (1863,) another stage in the 
development of the monitor. The Roan- 
oke was a “ seagoing turret vessel ” with 
three turrets all aligned over the keel. 
Here were the essentials of the dread- 
nought of today,* and this American de- 
sign of big guns in turrets aligned over 
the keel has prevailed over all other types 
of armored warships. 


Turrents Over the Keel 


Foreign navies were siow to accept this 
design. They built all sorts of armored 
ships, and on their turret vessels used 
various arrangements of the turrets. 
English and German dreadnoughts, de- 
signed less than eight years ago, have 
other dispositions of the turrets; but, in 
the latest classes of dreadnoughts, all for- 
eign naval constructors have conformed 
to the American design of turrets aligned 
over the keel, from which we have never 
swerved in mounting our heavy guns. 


*For one nowadays to see a drawing of the 
battery plan of the U. S. S. Roanoke is to be 
reminded that there 's nothing new under the 
sun.—Lieut. Commander W. P. Cronan, U. 
S. N. United States Naval Institute Proceed- 
ings. 
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From the Constitution to the Wabash, to 
the Monitor, to the Roanoke, to the Michi- 
gan, to the Pennsylvania, are but steps in 
the American idea of the all-big-gun ship. 


The torpedo and submarine of today 
are essentially American contributions to 
warfare. 

Probably the most extraordinary event 
in the American Revolution, in relation to 
the present war, was the first use of the 
torpedo and the submarine. Various 
forms of mines had been tried before with 
indifferent success, but nothing approach- 
ing the torpedo as used in the tactics of 
today. In 1775 David Bushnell of Con- 
necticut, who was graduated from Yale 
that year, built the “ diving boat ” known 
as the “American Turtle.” Its design was 
astonishingly modern in many ways. It 
was made of iron plates, propelled by a 
screw, and guided by a compass made 
visible by phosphorus. The torpedo was 
carried outside, to be attached to the 
enemy ship, and then cast loose. The 
action of casting off started a clockwork, 
which gave the submarine time to get 
away to a safe distance. 


This submarine and torpedo were first 
tried against the Eagle, a 64-gun ship, 
lying off New York. The operator in the 
submarine found difficulty in attaching 
the torpedo, which contained 100 pounds 
of powder, and the explosion was not near 
enough to the Eagle to cause any dam- 
age. It was again tried against the 
Cerberus at New London. The subma- 
rine missed the large ship but blew up a 
schooner that lay near her, with several 
of her people killed. It was Bushnell 
who, in 1778, set afloat torpedoes against 
the British shipping in the Delaware 
River near Philadelphia. They were in 
kegs and did little damage, but inspired 
the amusing poem, “The Battle of the 
Kegs,” written at the time. 


These attempts with the submarine and 
the torpedo, although they did very little 
actual harm, caused so much alarm and 
kept the enemy ships away from narrow 
waters to such an extent that it is per- 
fectly fair to say that the submarine and 
torpedo had a tactical value in the Revo- 
lutionary War. 

In the War of 1812 the American in- 
ventions of the torpedo and the subma- 
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rine were of tactical value, although not 
in actual use. Robert Fulton had at- 
tempted to develop the Bushnell inven- 
tions, at first for the French and then 
for the English; but he had returned to 
America. discouraged. There was some 
aid voted for his machines, but nothing 
was ever done with them in actual war- 
fare. However, as in the Revolution, the 
idea that the Americans possessed such 
dangerous weapons proved a good defense 
for portions of our coast. 

The use of torpedoes was developed to - 
a high degree in the civil war. They 
were placed by the Confederates, as are 
mines in the present war, to protect nar- 
row waters and destroy enemy craft try- 
ing to enter. The monitors Tecumseh 
and Patapsco, and many other Federal 
vessels were so destroyed. 

The torpedo was also used as a weapon 
of offense. The Confederate ram Albe- 
marle was the most important warship so 
destroyed. The Albemarle was torpedoed 
in Cushing’s daring night attack. His 
launch had the torpedo rigged on a spar, 
and it was exploded by pulling a lanyard. 

There was also a great advance in the 
use of the submarine by the Confederates. 
Undersea boats approaching the modern 
type were built, especially at Charleston. 
The torpedo was thrust out in front on a 
spar instead of being ejected from a tube. 
These submarines were very dangerous to 
their crews, and many crews were lost in 
them, but they destroyed one good Fed- 
eral cruiser, the Housatonic, off Charles- 
ton in 1864. Undoubtedly they led the 
way to the later development by Amer- 
ican inventors which has become so 
great a factor in the present war. 


Privateering 


The destructive raids of the light Ger- 
man cruisers against British commerce 
closely followed the tactics of the Con- 
federate Navy in the civil war. 

Commerce destroying was first a real 
factor in warfare in the Revolution and 


the War of 1812. Privateering was 
nothing new—but it had been a matter 
of give and take, with profit to owners 
of both sides. In these wars, even with 
the command of the sea in the hands of 
the enemy, American privateers, with 
daring seamen in fast ships,.caused such 
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disproportionate losses to British com- 
merce that there is authority to say that 
they won advantageous peace for us in 
both wars.* 


At the outbreak of the civil war the 
Confederate Government hoped to create 
a similar fleet of privateers. This 
proved impossible. The South did not 
have the ships, and privateering was 
not of much importance in the war. The 
South-then tried new tactics, and the 
Confederate Navy commissioned war- 
ships whose mission was commerce de- 
stroying. 

These cruisers, Sumter, Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, &c., almost drove the 
United States flag from the seas. With 
the command of the sea _ hopelessly 
against them, their raids were carried 
on with the greatest ingenuity and 
daring, and it was very difficult to catch 
them. 


In the present war the German cruis- 
ers imitated these Confederate commerce 
destroyers and did a great amount of 
damage, with the same control of the 
sea against them. The Alabama and 


the Emden will always be associated in 
their kinship of succesful audacity. 


Blockades 


For the Federals on the sea the hard- 
est task was the blockade of the Con- 
federate coast. Blockades had been used 
before in warfare, and the status of a 
blockade was well defined.** This was 
no “cabinet blockade,” but an effective 
blockade such as had never been seen. 

Here was one of the largest coast- 
lines in the world, where harbors and 
inlets gave every advantage to the 
blockade runner. The United States 
Navy had not ships enough to carry out 
the task, but, with characteristic energy, 
all kinds of craft were utilized. The 
steamer Circassian, one of the most 
valuable prizes of the war, was actually 
captured by a Fulton Ferry boat. At first 
the blockade was de facto, as different 
portions of the coast were policed and 
notified of the blockade, but in an as- 
tonishingly short time the long coastline 


*Maclay, &c. 


**A blockade to be legal must be effec- 
tive.—Declaration of Paris. 
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-was effectively hemmed in. “ As to the 


legal efficiency of the blockade after 
the first six months there can be no 
question.” } 

This was only the beginning of the 
undertaking. Great profits offered in- 
ducements to blockade runners. After 
the blockade became stringent and ships 
were being constantly seized on the high 
seas attempts were made to evade capt- 
ure by clearing for one of the available 
neutral ports, touching there, and then 
trying to run into a Confederate port. 

Bermuda, Nassau, Havana, and Mata- 
moros were these ports, of which Nassau 
was much the most active. The idea 
was that the claim of neutral destination 
would protect the ship for most of its 
voyage, and it would only be in danger 
in the short run between the neutral 
port and the Southern port. 

This practice proved easy to stop, as 
the character of cargo and evidence of 
final destination brought condemnation 
in the courts. This evidence was most 
difficult in the case of Matamoros, the 
only town of importance on the Con- 
federate southern border, but so general 
became the forfeiture of ships and car- 
goes that some other evasion was neces- 
sary. 

The next scheme tried was clearance 
for the neutral ports, and then trans- 
shipment at the neutral port. The re- 
turn cargoes were to be handled in the 
same way. “ But here again the courts 
stepped in, and held that though a trans- 
shipment was made, even after landing 
the cargo and going through a form of 
sale, the two voyages were parts of one 
and the same transaction, and the cargo 
from the outset was liable to condemna- 
tion, if the original intention had been 
to forward the goods to a blockaded port. 
Nor did the decision stop here. As all 
property, both ship and cargo, is con- 
fiscated upon proof of breach of block- 
ade, it was held that ships carrying on 
this traffic to neutral ports were con- 
fiscable, provided the ultimate destina- 
tion of the cargo to a blockaded port was 
known to the owner. In the words of the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, ‘ the 


ships are planks of the same bridge.’ ”+ 





+Professor J. R. Soley, U. S. N. 





The last resort of the blockade runners 
was most ingenious, to break the voyage 
by shipping to a Federal port, then to 
a neutral port, then to the Confederate 
port. Goods were shipped to New York 
by regular steamship lines, thence to 
Nassau, to be sent to the South. This 
was ended when it was observed that 
trade with Nassau and Bermuda was 
abnormal, by orders issued to the Col- 
lectors of Customs to refuse clearance to 
vessels whose cargoes were in danger of 
falling into the hands of the enemy, and 
to require owners to give ample secu- 
rity where there was ground for appre- 
heusion that cargoes were destined for 
the enemy’s use. 


These orders were general and named 
no particular ports. Yet the “ merchants 
of Nassau” complained of this “ unjust 
discrimination ” and persuaded Earl Rus- 
sell to take up the subject diplomatically. 
The correspondence that followed showed 
so plainly that “the trade of the 
Bahamas”? was blockade running that 
the British Government “ derived little 
satisfaction,” and the traffic was ended. 

Thus were overcome difficulties, physi- 
cal and legal, that seemed insuperable. 
The amount of harm done to the South 
by these perfected blockading tactics 
cannot be estimated. 

This well-established case of successful 
legal blockading tactics was at the com- 
mand of the British Government at the 
outbreak of this war. Enforcement of a 
legal blockade against the Teutonic 
alliance would have been very difficult, 
but if the British had proclaimed such 
a blockade at the outset they could have 
attempted to build up their case on the 
case already established. Such a policy 
at the start might not have caused undue 
friction. 

Instead of this Great Britain attempted 
to keep goods from the Teutonic allies 
by using her command of the sea and 
an increasing list of contraband. She 
is now avowedely trying to imitate the 
blockade of our civil war. 

Although the American invention of 
the aeroplane has been of great tactical 
value in the present war, it does not come 
within the scope of this article, as it is 
limited to tactical developments that have 
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been proved of value in American war- 
fare. 

It is impressive to sum up these Amer- 
ican-contributions to the tactics of today. 

On land: 

The mobile army kept in the field, and 
the end of formal battles. 

The superiority of intrenchments, and 
the end of formal fortresses. 

The development of “hasty intrench- 
ments,” and of armies manoeuvring and 
intrenching. 

On the sea: 

The development of the “ all-big-gun 
ship.” 

The tactical superiority of the armored 
ship. 
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The tactical superiority of guns mount- 
ed in turrets—and of turrets aligned 
over the keel. 

The tactical use of the torpedo. 

The tactical use of the submarine. 

The development of a legal blockade of 
a long coastline. 

Commerce destroying as a factor in 
war. 

The facts and results given in this arti- 
cle are not exaggerated. In truth, they 
are understated. Where American in- 
genuity has done so much for the freedom 
and defense of our country, should not 
every citizen do his best to see that we 
are not left defenseless against the tactics 
of our own invention? 


A Song Before Battle 


This poem, by an officer of the British Rifle Brigade, is inserted here as a record of the war 
spirit of England during the Battle of the Somme. 


We, who have clung for long, long months 

To battered lines of knee-deep mud, 
Fixed targets for your slope-set guns 

To drench the ooze with British blood; 
We, who have toiled through Winter’s rain 

With sandbag, shovel, plank, and wire, 
Revetting marshy parapets, 

Building protection from your fire. 

We have weapons now, O Huns. 


Rifles, ah! yes, but worthier still 

How like you thrust and stab and blow? 
And you shall find for all your guns— 

The earth is plowed with ours, you know— 
That we can jab the silent sword 

With hands exultant, freed at last 
From digging, digging night and day. 

The months of holding on are past: 

We are coming now, O Huns. 


We, who have crouched as you sailed by 
Above our furrowed, pock-marked soil, 
Spotting our weakness for your guns, 
See no one of you now to spoil 
Our free enjoyment of the skies; 
You fire blindly from below; 
We force you fiercely up the hills, 
And from the last grim crest you go. 
We are rising now, O Huns. 


We are rising now, a nation’s tide, 

And you must dig and wire and quail; 
Your turn at last beneath our guns, 

Your turn to find defenses frail. 
We are bursting in, we are breaking through; 

The great sea sweeps your barriers down. 
You urge anew your claim on God, 

But He is silent as you drown. 

Look to yourselves, O Huns! 


The Somme Valley, Aug 15, 1916. 





The War in German East Africa 


By James B. Macdonald 
A Former Resident of South Africa 


railways from Port’ Elizabeth 

northward one gets a vivid im- 

pression of ascending a natural 
stairway of plateaus until in the Trans- 
vaal it attains an elevation of from 5,000 
to 6,000 feet. Continuing the journey 
through Rhodesia the traveler finds him- 
self on the down grade again—4,500 feet, 
4,000 feet, 3,500 feet. From Northern 
Rhodesia the journey into German East 
Africa must be made on foot, and there 
the mean elevation is slightly lower, but 
the country is broken up into a series 
of mountain ranges, tablelands, and de- 
pressions. 

German East Africa, with an area of 
384,000 square miles, became a political 
entity by virtue of the treaty of 1890 
between Britain, France, and Germany, 
by the terms of which Britain secured 
British East Africa, British Uganda, and 
the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba; 
France obtained the island of Madagas- 
car, and Germany her East African 
possessions and the island of Heligoland 
in the North Sea. It was organized at 
first under a chartered company, but a 
successful revolt of the Arabs against 
its authority compelled the Imperial Gov- 
ernment to intervene and reconquer the 
country. 


[Uses | on the South African 


War with Germany Foreseen 


On several occasions within the life- 
time of the young colony Germany has 
been on thé brink of a European war, 
and the possibility of a rupture was well 
recognized in German East Africa; while 
in South Africa the probability of a war 


between Britain and Germany was 
realized ever since the Kaiser sent his 
famous telegram to President Kruger. 
General Botha’s Government, in the re- 
cent Blue Book issued at Pretoria, re- 
marks: 

“With many in this country (as else- 
where throughout the world) it had 
become an accepted belief that war be- 


tween the two countries—England and 
Germany—was inevitable, and that at no 
distant date they would be engaged in 
a deadly struggle for supremacy.” 

The present writer also held this view 
while in South Africa, and explains this 
belief by the fact that South Africans 
are constantly meeting Germans, Hol- 
landers, and Swiss in their daily rela- 
tions, and therefore were more in touch 
with Continental thought and the German 
point of view than the people of Great 
Britain. 

Perceiving the irreconcilable nature of 
British and German ideals, a conflict 
seemed inevitable, but colonial Germans, 
as well as those in the Fatherland, made 
the mistake of thinking that Britain 
would stand aside while France was at- 
tacked, as she did in 1870, and that the 
struggle between Britain and Germany 
would come later at the latter’s con- 
venience. 

Under this comfortable belief Ger- 
many had organized her East African 
colony with the intention of using it as 
a military and naval base for operations 
against the French insular colonies of 
Madagascar and Reunion, (New Cale- 
donia.) The latter, with its rich de- 
posits of nickel, which meet half the 
world’s requirements, would have been a 
most valuable asset to a great military 
power like Germany, but it was not to be. 
The invasion of Belgium brought Britain 
into the war—even with a pacifist Lib- 
eral Government in power—and upset all 
Germany’s calculations. 

The colony of German East Africa im- 
mediately found itself blockaded and shut 
off from the world by British sea power, 
instead of playing a leading rdéle in the 
conquest of French colonies, as it had 
expected. To be quite just, German East 
Africa was prepared for a colonial war 
with France, but not for a colonial war 
with Britain. 

The outbreak of war found British 
East Africa with half a native battalion 
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of the King’s African Rifles and less 
than that number of local volunteers to 
protect it against their neighbor’s mil- 
itary concentration at Moshi, but the 
settlers were a sporting lot and rallied 
with keenness to its defense. 


Colonial War in 1914-15 


British Nyasaland, in the south, is a 
Crown colony mainly settled by mis- 
sionaries and coffee planters, who had a 
weak battalion of the King’s African 
Rifles and a gunboat on the lake for 
their protection. The Belgian Congo was 
better prepared with military forces than 
the adjoining British colonies, and nature 
had assisted in the protection of its 
frontier. Northern Rhodesia is very 
sparsely settled, but Southern Rhodesia, 
with a population of about 15,000 whites, 
has a fine regiment of volunteers and a 
strong force of semi-military police, who 
could be moved up to the frontier. In 
these parts also are many pioneers expe- 
rienced in native wars and others who are 
expert game shots. 


To relieve the situation in Nyasaland 
a battalion of militia was hastily dis- 
patched from South Africa, while a 
brigade of Indian troops, under Major 
General Tighe, was sent to British East 
Africa. The commander of the Indian 
troops attempted to land at the German 
seaport of Tanga, apparently intending 
to seize the Usambara railway and make 
a flank attack on the enemy’s camp at 
Moshi. With a chivalry which is wasted 
these days he gave forty-eight hours’ 
notice of his intention to bombard the 
town. The defenders availed themselves 
of his leniency to rail down from Moshi 
all the troops that could be spared to 
assist them. The bombardment was a 
success, but the landing resulted in 400 
casualties, and the troops had to be re- 
embarked for Mombasa. 


The Germans followed up their success 
by invading British East Africa and oc- 
cupied Taveta, but their further advance 
was held in check by the Indian con- 
tingent and local forces strung out for 
600 miles along the border. In Nyasa- 
land they were less successful, being 
driven back in an attempt to enter the 
Crown colony. 
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The Teutons now directed their efforts 
to rouse the natives against the British, 
but the Masai, the most powerful tribe of 
all, declined to join them, as part of their 
people lived in British territory and these 
refused to revolt. Large numbers of 
cther natives, however, were enlisted as 
askaris, (native soldiers.) The next 
move was an attempt to rouse the fa- 
naticism of the East Coast Arabs to a 
holy war, but the latter, mindful of Ger- 
man methods in suppressing their own 
rebellion, did not rally to the call. 

The naval warfare on the great inland 
lakes may be characterized as being 
more earnest than important, and ter- 
minated in all the German vessels being 
disposed of. 

On the seacoast hostilities were com- 
menced by the British cruisers Astraea 
and Pegasus coming across from Zan- 
zibar and bombarding the shipping and 
wireless at Dar-es-Salaam on Aug. 8, 
1914, but the German cruiser Koénigsberg 
followed and sunk the Pegasus in Zan- 
zibar Harbor while her fires were drawn 
and the engineers engaged in overhaul- 
ing her boilers. A second raid on Dar- 
es-Salaam was made in December, 1914, 
by the British cruisers Goliath and Fox 
in reprisal for the visit to Zanzibar. 

The Koénigsberg was chased by the East 
Indian squadron into the Rufiji River 
and the passage blocked by sunken col- 
liers, while the pursuit of the Emden was 
taken up. Later the K6énigsberg was 
located by seaplanes and destroyed by 
plunging fire from monitors. 

A blockade of the whole coast of Ger- 
man East Africa, some 300 miles in 
length, was declared by the British on 
Feb. 28, 1915, and Mafia Island occupied. 

The Union of South Africa meanwhile 
was engaged in suppressing a rebellion 
within its own border, which had been 
brought about by collusion between some 
disappointed Boer politicians and-~ the 
German High Command. This delayed 
their conquest of German West Africa, 
and they were unable to lend any as- 
sistance toward the invasion of German 
East Africa until the following year. 

The main railway line in British East . 
Africa from Mombasa, on the coast, to 
Port Florence, on Lake Victoria Nyanza, 
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runs more or less parallel to the German 
border and throws out two branches in 
that direction. One from Voi Station to 
Taveta approaches the southern slope of 
Mount Kilimanjaro on the British side, 
while the other from Kin Station ter- 
minates near Mount Longido—a solitary 
peak on the frontier northwest of Kili- 
manjaro. The Usambara railway ap- 
proaches the southern slopes of Mount 
Kilimanjaro on the German side of the 
frontier. These border railways, being 
dominant strategic factors, determined 
where the opening battles of the war 
should be fought. 


The 1916 Campaign 


The Germans at the commencement of 
the 1916 campaign still retained pos- 
session of Taveta, but were unable to ad- 
vance toward the main line. Had they 
succeeded in cutting the latter at Voi 
Station they would have been in a fair 
way to conquer the whole colony. 

In anticipation of the arrival of re- 
inforcements from South Africa General 
Tighe prepared for the eventual offensive 
movement and organized his effective re- 
serves into two brigades, acting along the 
Longido and Taveta lines, respectively. 

General Sir Horace Smith Dorien, who 
so distinguished himself in the retreat 
from Mons, was appointed to the su- 
preme command, but, falling seriously ill 
at Cape Town, had to reliquish it. He 
was succeeded as Commander in Chief by 
Lieutenant General Jan Christian Smuts, 
who had command of the Southern Army 
in German West Africa during the pre- 
vious year. 

General Smuts is better known as the 
brilliant South African statesman who 
has steered his country through troubled 
waters and earned the respect of Boer 
and Briton alike. A barrister by profes- 
sion, he was Attorney General of the 
Transvaal during President Kruger’s ad- 
ministration, and led a Boer commando 
in a raid into Cape Colony during the 
war of 1899-1902. In later days he has 
filled a place in South African politics 
somewhat analogous to that which the 
Hon. Rudolphe Lemieux occupies in Can- 
ada. 


On his arrival at Nairobi General 
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Smuts took over General Tighe’s main 
plan of operations, but made certain sub- 
sidiary dispositions. He decided to at- 
tack and occupy the Kilimanjaro region 
before the tropical rains set in. The 
force at his disposal consisted of the 
First, Second, and Third South African 
and Indian brigades. 


General Smuts in his report states that 
“at the commencement of 1916 the Ger- 
man forces in German East Africa were 
estimated at some 16,000 men, of whom 
2,000 were whites, with 60 guns and 80 
machine guns. They were organized 
in companies varying from 150 to 200 
strong, with 10 per cent. of whites, and 
an average of two machine guns per 
company.” We are inclined to think, 
and the following narrative will bear this 
out, that General Smuts has taken a 
generous view of the number of white 
troops opposed to him and has not reck- 
oned in the civilians, who had twenty 
months in which to train, nor the crew. 
of the German cruiser Konigsberg. 

The road from Taveta to Moshi led 
through a gap between Mount Kiliman- 
jaro on the north and the Pare Moun- 
tains in the south. This necessitated a 
frontal attack, which in due course was 
held up, but meanwhile Major General 
Stewart was leading a turning move- 
ment through Longido. We succeeded 
by a swift advance across the desert in 
entering the gap between Mount Meru 
and Mount Kilimanjaro and attacked 
Moshi from the rear. This manoeuvre 
took the defenders by surprise, and they 
retired down the Usambara railway, 
leaving 380 dead and many prisoners. 

The desired object had been attained, 
and the South African engineers quickly 
linked up the two railway systems by 
carrying the Voi branch line through Ta- 
veta to Moshi. Kahe Station was seized 
after some very difficult bush fighting; 
while the mounted forces gained the cross 
roads at Arusha. 

The campaign in the northeast now as- 
sumed two directions, the main column 
under General Smuts moving southeast 
to clear up the Usambara highlands and 
the railway to Tanga, while the other 
advanced southwest to cut the central 
railway at or near Kilimatinde, which 
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was formerly the administrative capital 
of German East Africa. 


Van Deventer’s Column 


The Kilimatinde column under General 
Van Deventer fought its way across the 
Masai steppe through Kéthersheim, Kis- 
sale, and Salanga to Kondoa Irangi. The 
latter place was occupied on April 19, 
but here the advance, when only eighty 
miles from the central railway, was held 
up. General von Lettow-Vorbeck, com- 
mander of the German imperial troops, 
came up with reinforcements, and per- 
sonally directed strong counterattacks 
on May 9, 10, and 11, but these were 
repulsed with heavy loss. 

On June 28 General Van Deventer car- 
ried the German positions by assault 
and pursued them toward the Central 
Railway, which he reached on July 29. 
The capture of Dodoma Station on that 
date severed the main German communi- 
cations, and indicated that the end of 
the campaign was in sight. 

General Botha, the Premier of South 
Africa, was an interested spectator of 
these operations. 

Kibombo, fifteen miles east, and Kili- 
matinde, sixty miles west from Dodoma, 


were captured shortly afterward, and 
General Van Deventer, pushing east- 
ward, on Aug. 11 came up with the 
enemy strongly posted ten miles west of 
Mpwapwa, where he again defeated them. 
On Aug. 21 General Van Deventer en- 
gaged the Germans at Kilossa in an all- 
day fight, and to assist him General 
Smuts, who had now got in touch with 
him, detached a column to attack Mkata, 
on the railway twenty miles east of 
Kilossa, which caused the enemy to retire 
next day before they were cut off. 


General Smuts’s Column 


To return to General Smuts’s main ex- 
pedition, which set out to overrun the 
Usambara highlands, in anticipation that 
the Germans would be found in greatest 
strength there. This, however, did not 
prove to be the case; nevertheless, the 
opposition, such as it was, had to be 
overcome to insure the safety and suc- 
cess of General Van Deventer’s column. 
The railway from Tanga was built on 
the plain to the west of the Usambara 
hills and between them and the Pangani 
River, and likewise in relation to the 
Pare Hills a little further north. An 
excellent roadway runs parallel with the 
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railway to the inland terminus at Moshi, 
some 220 miles from the coast. The 
Usambara hills lie in horseshoe forma- 
tion, with the heel planted about twenty 
miles from the coast, and form a natural 
stronghold. In the centre is a fruitful 
valley, to which access is obtained from 
the southeast, and through it flows the 
Lwengera River. There are several 
European village communities here- 
about, of which the principal one, Wil- 
helmstal, lies to the southwest of the 
highlands, and the next most important, 
Korogwe, to the south. The white popu- 
lation of the district numbers about 3,000. 
The whole area may be described as the 
garden of the colony, and the way in 
which it has been developed reflects great 
credit alike to the settlers and the co- 
lonial Government. The British thought 
so much of the district that they invested 
about $10,000,000 in it. 

Into this peaceful region came the 
main tide of invasion. After the severe 
bush fighting near Kahe, when the rum- 
doped Askaris charged into the South 
African lines like crazy demons, little 
opposition was offered to the advance 
down the railway, and Wilhelmstal and 
Korogwe were occupied early in June. 
The Germans evacuated Tanga, after de- 
stroying the waterworks, and General 
Smuts entered it on July 7. This gave 
him a new base, with a safe and com- 
modious harbor, for his further march 
along the coast to Dar-es-Salaam. 

The advance columns had already been 
pushed ahead, without waiting for the 
fall of Tanga, and came up with the 
enemy at the crossing of the Lukigura 
River on June 24, but failed to envelop 
him. 

While the military were progressing 
inland naval forces were co-operating 
with them along the coast, and, after 
slight opposition, occupied the minor port 
of Sadani on Aug. 1. Four days later 
the columns under General Smuts began 
a wide turning movement, in an attempt 
to encircle the enemy in the Nguru Moun- 
tains, some eighty miles to the west of 
Sadani. This again did not succeed, al- 
though the Germans were defeated in 
severe fighting at Matamonda on Aug. 
9-11, and retreated toward Morgo, on 
the Central Railway. 


\ 


General Smuts meanwhile entered 
Bagamoyo, and, getting in touch with 
General Van Deventer at Kilossa, swept 
on to the Central Railway, where he 
passed through Mrogoro in pursuit of the 
German forces retiring to the south. 

Dar-es-Salaam (“the harbor of 
peace’) surrendered to the British on 
Sept. 4, after a land and sea attack, and 
was occupied by naval and military 
forces. It was the former seat of gov- 
ernment and capital of German East 
Africa. 


The Portuguese Column 


When Germany declared war on Por- 
tugal on March 9 it brought the colonial 
Province of Mozambique into the circle 
of enemies attacking German East Af- 
rica. The first move of the Portuguese 
was to recover Kionga and the strip of 
territory south of the Rovuma River 
which Germany had taken from them in 
1894 and to harass the German posts 
on the river with gunboats. The prin- 
cipal part which the Portuguese forces 
were expected to play in the war was to 
hold the line of the Rovuma River and 
prevent the retreating Germans from 
entering Mozambique. 


Congo and Uganda Columns 


Coincident with these events two Bel- 
gium columns under General Tombeur 
invaded the northwestern part of the 
colony from either end of Lake Kivu and 
came together in German territory. The 
British in Uganda, after seizing the port 
of Bukoba on the western shore of Vic- 
toria Nyanza, also invaded the colony 
along the eastern shore of the lake. In 
this way they co-operated with the Bel- 
gians on their right and General Van 
Deventer’s column on their left. As 
the Germans retreated before his co>- 
verging columns General Tombeur srlit 
his force into several smaller columns 
spread out over the whole country be- 
tween the two great lakes and com- 
menced .a southward drive having the 
western end of the Central Railway as 
its objective. In the course of these 
operations the allied forces rounded up 
one of the retreating contingents near 
Busirayombo, at the southwest corner of 
Victoria Nyanza, and, continuing the pur- 
suit, drove the Germans in the direction 








of Tabora, on the Central Railway. 
Toward the end of July the Belgian right 
wing occupied Ujiji, the most important 
Geuman post on Lake Tanganyika and 
terminus of the railway from Dar-es- 
Salaam; while a few days later another 
column entered Rutshug, sixty-two miles 
further east on the Central Railway. 
During August Karema, on the lake, was 
taken and contact established with the 
Rhodesian expedition in the south. 

After heavy fighting, Sept. 1-11, the 
Belgians captured Tabora, on the Central 
Railway, and so completed the conquest 
of the western half of the colony. 


While steaming along the German side 
of Lake Tanganyika the Belgian gun- 
boat Netta surprised the German gun- 
boat Graf von Gotzen disembarking 
troops on July 28 and sunk her. This 
was the last of the German flotilla on 
the great lakes. 

Yet another British column joined in 
the invasion of German East Africa and 
crossed the southwestern frontier from 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland under command 
of Brigadier General Northey. It was 
mainly composed of Rhodesian and South 
African troops, and its objective to hold 
the strategic line of the Livingstone 
Mountains and seize Neu Iringa, 

General Northey’s expedition entered 
German East Africa on May 25 on a 
broad front across the Stevenson Road, 
which was constructed between Lake 
Nyasa and Lake Tanganyika. His left 
wing seized Bismarckburg, on the south 
end of Lake Tanganyika, on June 8, while 
his right captured Neu Langenburg, in 
the Livingstone Mountains. Neu Uten- 
gule, Alt Langenburg, and Ubena also 
fell to his advance, while Kala and Kiran- 
do, on the eastern shore of Lake Tan- 
ganyika, were occupied later. 


The Concluding Stage 


Having secured these strategic points 
General Northey now pushed on with his 
column for Neu Iringa and came up with 
the enemy in prepared positions at Mala- 
gali. The force opposed to him com- 
prised the crew of the German cruiser 
Konigsberg, and, after a stubborn fight, 
he drove them from their positions on 
July 24, and later occupied Neu Iringa. 
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With General Smuts at Mrogoro, Gen- 
eral Van Deventer at Kilossa, and Gen- 
eral Northey at Neu Iringa a concerted 
move was made by these commanders to 
round up the retiring German troops 
before they could cross the Rufiji River, 
or its tributary, the Ruaha River, or later 
when they entered the desolate “ hunger 
country.” The Germans were retreating 
toward Mahenge, in the mountains be- 
tween the Ruaha and Ruhnje Rivers. 
After dislodging them from the Uluguru 
hills with the loss of nearly all their 
artillery General Smuts effected a junc- 
tion with General Van Deventer’s col- 
umn near Kissaki, while the defeated 
army bore away in a southeastern direc- 
tion. 

All the southern ports, Kilwa Kivinji, 
Lindi, and Mikindani, were occupied by 
British naval and military forces, which 
enabled fresh troops to be shipped from 
Dar-es-Salaam and thrown in rear of 
the German line of retreat. Simultane- 
ously the Portuguese crossed the Ruvuma 
River and advanced to complete the en- 
circling move. 

The war in German East Africa is now 
practically ended and cannot even degen- 
erate into guerrilla warfare, as there 
are no white settlements in the “ hunger 
country ” to be raided. The Germans 
have put up a brave fight. They have 
been without any news from the outer 
world for the last two years. The sur- 
viving fragments of their armies are 
holding out to the last moment. 

We may appropriately recall an in- 
teresting comment on the conquest of 
German East Africa which appeared in 
the official Paris communiqué as long 
ago as April 3, 1916: 

This is Germany’s last colony. The enemy 
has large sums invested here in railways and 
other exploitaticns. The complete conquest 
of the colony is only a question of time and 
cannot be long delayed. , Consequently, the 
colonial empire created at such cost by Ger- 
many will disappear, and Germany will no 
longer have an outlet out of Germany. It 
is easy to see the important bearing this fact 
will have at the conclusion of peace. Every 
time, in the course of our history, that we 
have lost colonies, even when there had been 
successes on the Continent, we have had to 
accept disastrous terms of peace. It is 


probable that similar events will have sim- 
ilar results in the case of Germany. 
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The War and Religion 


By the Rev. Sidney M. Berry, M. A. 
Carrs Lane Church, Birmingham, England 


The author of this article ministers to one of the largest city churches in England and 





has had special opportunities besides to survey the religious life of the English Nation as af- 


fected by the war. 


war and during its opening months 

there happened what one might 

naturally have expected—a large 
accession of numbers in the attendance 
at all the churches. People who had not 
been accustomed to support organized re- 
ligious worship came in large numbers to 
church. Congregations were swollen 
above the ordinary levels. A new spirit 
of intensity and earnestness seemed to 
be the obvious promise of those first 
days and weeks. Men talked glibly then 
of a great religious revival, and some 
came perilously near, in the implication 
of their remarks, if not directly, to ex- 
tolling war as a purifying element in 
human life. 

If accounts of eyewitnesses are to be 
trusted, the same features reproduced 
themselves among all the nations drawn 
into the whirlpool of international con- 
flict. From France it was reported that 
many who previous to the war were 
either indifferent or openly hostile to 
religious propaganda had altered their 
outlook, and the Church, which had been 
posing as a victim of the State, seemed 
to be on the point of expressing the in- 
most soul of a people. In Belgium 
much the same thing happened under the 
stress of sudden calamity. The swift 
tragedy of events struck at the heart of 
all light avoidance of the serious issues 
of life, and, if in some cases it induced 
bitterness, in others it stirred as a chal- 
lenge to the soul. In that fine pastoral 
letter written at the close of 1914 Car- 
dinal Mercier, the Primate of Belgium, 
wrote these words: 

“Men long unaccustomed to prayer 
are turning again to God. Within the 
army, within the civil world, in public, 
and within the individual conscience, 
there is prayer. Nor is that prayer today 


[vr antans upon the outbreak of 


a word learned by rote, uttered lightly 
by the lips; it surges from the troubled 
heart, it takes the form, at the feet of 
God, of the very sacrifice of life.” 

From Germany, by those who were in 
that country at the time and have since 
returned, there have been given to us re- 
ports which carry the same impression 
further still, only in this case the stimu- 
lating element came not from tragedy but 
from success. Before the war broke out 
no churches in any European country 
were more deeply alienated from the life 
of the people than the churches in Ger- 
many. There had been in existence for 
some years a strong and definite move- 
ment away from organized religion, asso- 
ciated to some extent with questions of 
taxation, but at the same time revealing 
the popular mind regarding the churches. 
On the outbreak of war we are told the 
churches were crowded at once. The in- 
tensity of national sertiment found a 
voice in the utterances of preachers and 
in the old German hymns. Once again 
the churches seemed to be the channels 
through which there flowed the main cur- 
rents of national sentiment and life. 


It cannot be said that the same move- 
ment was witnessed to anything like the 
same extent in Britain. The character of 
the people of these islands is not favor- 
able to sudden turns of that kind. But 
even here the experience of the churches - 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land is that during the first weeks of war 
the number of people attending religious 
services was in a marked degree larger 
than usual. 

How, then, has this movement fared? 
Has it shown any promise of depth and 
permanency? I believe that in trying to 
answer these questions a _ distinction 
must be drawn between the experience 
of countries which have felt to the full the 
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ravages of war and that of countries 
which have been more favored by circum- 
stances. In Britain, for example, under 
the protection of the seas over which 
her fleets rule supreme, it has been dif- 
ficult at times to realize that the great- 
est war in the history of the world is in 
progress. The sheltered atmosphere of 
these islands has guarded the minds of 
its inhabitants from the shocks of war 
which others have felt. The transition 
from peace conditions to war conditions 
has been gradual, and even today, when 
individual liberty is severely restricted 
in many directions, life is not far re- 
moved from the normal. 


- Nor has there been any great hardship 
in social and industrial conditions, such 
as we were led to expect might fall upon 
us in the event of war, and which might 
have brought home its reality. That 
pinch of hardship may be felt when the 
war is over, but we have felt nothing of 
it as yet. Unemployment is almost non- 
existent. The cost of living has certain- 
ly increased, but, on the whole, wages 
have risen to meet the upward trend in 
prices. In thousands of homes the last 
two years have meant a prosperity un- 
known in previous times. 

In many ways this has tended to a 
slackening of the moral fibre. In spite 
of the State control over the drink traf- 
fic, there has been a vast amount of 
drinking, and the most ominous sign of 
all is the growth of the habit among wo- 
men, and even young girls. It would be 
unfair, of course, to look at this side of 
the picture and not at another, for the 
nation as a whole has responded mag- 
nificently to all the demands made upon 
it, and at its heart is a stern and un- 
flinching resolve. But the present at- 
mosphere of life in these islands is not 
conducive to eny large growth of the 
religious spirit, and consequently the 
first increase in church attendance has 
declined to the old level, and even, in 
many cases, below that mark. 

As far as Germany and Austria are 
concerned, very little reliable information 
has reached us in this country since the 
first few months of warfare, and what 
news has come through the barriers 
must be accepted with reserve. The 
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meagre accounts which have reached us 
would, however, lead us to suppose that 
much the same course has been followed 
in those countries as in our own. Judg- 
ing by articles which have appeared in 
their newspapers and journals, there 
would seem to have been an increasing 
lack of self-restraint on the part of the 
younger portion of the population espe- 
cially. There are laments, for example, 
over the increase of juvenile crime. And 
we are not without some evidence that 
many who turned to organized religion in 
the first days of the war have turned 
away again now that the novelty and 
excitement of the situation have worn 
away. 

All this would lead us to the conclusion 
that it is highly unsafe to argue, from 
a temporary quickening of religious life 
on the surface, the promise of a deep 
spiritual movement affecting the life of 
the nation as a whole. 


From personal observation and from 
the accounts of others a different story 
has to be told of France, which since the 
earliest days of the war has known the 
harrowing experience of the enemy en- 
camped on her own land, with all the 
horror and tragedy which that fact in- 
volves. Such an experience moves the 
soul of a nation to its depths. No people 
understands what war means until it 
has passed through that fiery ordeal. 
You have only to look at the blackened 
ruins of French homes, the desolated 
churches, and the devastated villages, to 
understand how the sternness of the 
French character has asserted itself and 
how the war has called forth all the 
spiritual resources of that great people. 
Amid such surroundings, the attachment 
of the French Nation to the Church seems 
to be permanently deepened, an attach- 
ment which has been strengthened by 
the noble part which the priesthood has 
taken in the defense of the country. Over 
the length and breadth of France the 
Church is more truly national than ever 
before, at all events in modern times, and 
it is national in a sense which no laws of 
the State can increase or diminish. 

These conclusions, of course, are in the 
nature of generalizations, to which too 
great value ought not to be attached. A 
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nation may have an organic being of its 
own, and especially so when a great de- 
mand breaks down the dividing barriers 
and leads men for the moment to forget 
their old divisions into classes and par- 
ties. Even so, those divisions are not de- 
stroyed; they are only transcended for a 
time. So, to speak of the religion of a 
nation must always be a loose way of 
talking. In any generalization of the 
kind there must be room for hosts of ex- 
ceptions. “Probably, then, the way in 
which a fact like the present war colors 
the attitude of men to religion may be 
seen both move truly and more vividly on 
the plane of the individual life than on 
that of the community as a whole. 

To the soldiers themselves, therefore, 
I turn now to ask how their minds and 
outlook have been affected by the strange 
and terrible experiences through which 
they have passed. Has religion any deep- 
er meaning for them than when they went 
out? It was with this question at the 
back of my mind that I visited part of 
our army in France during three months 
of last Winter, seeing the men in all 
kinds of conditions—in the comparative 
security of the base camps, in the field 
hospitals immediately behind the lines, 
and in the trenches. Here again no gen- 
eral verdict is possible, and everything 
which I have seen would lead me to a 
deep distrust of hasty generalizations. 

Is there a revival of religion at the 
front? No, not in the sense in which 
that phrase is generally used. There is 
little sign of the emotional. No obvious 
wave of religious enthusiasm has swept 
over the men. There is absolutely no 
hint of turning to religion in a panic. 
Nor is there any great sign of a strength- 
ening of the attachment between the men 
and official religious organizations. 
What is going on is beneath the surface, 
quiet and hidden. Yet there is a dis- 
tinct movement toward religion, none the 
less real because it is unobtrusive. What 
you find there is that men who were out 
of touch altogether with religious organ- 
izations at home turn naturally to such 
a thing as prayer at a moment of great 
need. In private conversation with the 
men I heard again and again the confes- 
sion that in times of great stress they 


had all prayed for help. And the way 
in which it was told would lead one to 
believe that it was not the last des- 
perate throw of the gambler with fate, 
but the turning to a long-neglected in- 
strument in which they had never really 
lost belief. 

Again, speak to men who for them- 
selves have faced the deeper realities of 
life and death, speak to them, not in a 
conventional way, but in simple, direct, 
real speech, and it is not long before you 
are conscious of a new intensity in the 
atmosphere. I believe, after all that I 
have seen, that the men who have really 
faced these things will return simpler, 
purified, with a new hold on the things 
that really matter. Whether that will 
express itself in open and outward ways 
I do not venture to prophesy; so much, it 
seems to me, depends upon the forces of 
organized religion. If the churches are 
content to go on in the old ways, and es- 
pecially emphasizing the divisions among 
themselves, I see very little hope of a re- 
vival within their borders. All that will 
happen then is that the churches will lose 
the biggest opportunity which has been 
presented to them in modern times. That 
issue has yet to be decided, and one could 
wish that there were more signs that 
they were prepared to take advantage 
of it. 

But from what I have seen I am con- 
vinced that the men who have borne the 
heaviest part of the burden in this war- 
fare of the nations will return to the old 
life again with a spirit which is essen- 
tially religious, with their sense of 
human brotherhood strengthened, and 
with a deep desire to rid the world from 
such an anomaly as war. I am speaking 
here of the best of the men, and I am 
fairly confident that what I have seen 
of our own soldiers applies to the forces 
of every nation engaged in the conflict. 
Many old illusions have fallen like scales 
from their eyes. Even amid the trage- 
dies of hatred and war they have felt in 
a new way the reality of human brother- 
hood. But what form the new experience 
will take when they return to the task;3 
of civil life no one has any means of 
knowing. Vaguely it is said that the 
coming age will be an era of revolution. 
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For myself I believe it will be an age 
of new moral and spiritual values, 
learned by men who have seen the folly 
of old ways by the impasse to which they 
have led, and who will seek, blindly it 
may be at first, for a new order of life 
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and society. In that new order they will 
demand that there shall be an assured 
place for the individual soul within the 
fellowship of society and for the rights 
of even the weaker nations within the 
comity of the peoples. 


New Zealand in a New Phase 


By Spencer Brodney 


r " New Zealand Military Service 
bill, which became law on Aug. 1, 
1916, has come as a surprise to 
those who have always associated 
New Zealand with radical and progressive 
politics. How is it, one asks, that such a 
country could take a headlong plunge into 
militarism and adopt conscription just as 
determinedly as if it were a European 
power? Is not New Zealand ruled by the 
working class, which is everywhere op- 
posed to compulsory military service? 
The answer to these questions is that in 
New Zealand the working class no longer 
exercises the political influence it did 
during the long progressive régime which 
began in 1890 and continued under the 
successive Premierships of Ballance, Sed- 
don, and Ward till a little while after the 
outbreak of the war, when the Conserva- 
tives led by Massey returned to power. 
Subsequently Massey formed a coalition 
with the Liberals, whose leader, Sir Jo- 
seph Ward, had become a very lukewarm 
radical. The object of the coalition was 
to eliminate party politics and concen- 
trate upon the work of helping the empire 
in its hour of need. But its effect was 
also to close up the ranks against labor. 
From the moment the Massey-Ward Min- 
istry took office the political power of the 
working class was practically extin- 
guished and the only possible opposition 
tc an ultra-imperialistic policy destroyed. 
In fact, it was a repetition of what had 
happened in England when the Liberal 
Prime Minister called the Tory chieftains 
to his side and squelched radical, labor, 
and Socialist opponents. 
But even if the New Zealand Liberal 
Party had not been swallowed up by the 
Conservatives, it would be a mistake to 


suppose that New Zealand radicalism 
was ever opposed to the kind of patriot- 
ism which has for first article of belief 
the greatness and glory of the British 
Empire. The great leader of the Lib- 
eral-Labor forces was the late Richard 
Seddon, who was Premier uninterrupt- 
edly from 1893 to the time of his death 
in 1906. Originally a Lancashire work- 
ingman, he remained throughout his ca- 
reer an intense democrat and a bold ex- 
perimentalist in politics. But he was also 
the most fervent of British imperialists, 
enthusiastically advocating Chamberlain- 
ism on every occasion that problems of 
empire came up for discussion. For that 
reason he was as great a favorite with 
British Tories as the Australian Prime 
Minister, Hughes, who is a Socialist, has 
since become. 

The British Tory imperialists are al- 
ways ready to forgive radicalism in the 
domestic politics of the self-governing do- 
minions so long as colonial statesmen are 
“loyal to the empire.” Seddon could 
have turned New Zealand into a Socialist 
State and the British jingoes would not 
have turned a hair so long as New Zea- 
land kept to the policy which sent troops 
to fight in South Africa, contributed bat- 
tleships to the British fleet, and support- 
ed proposals at the imperial conferences 
in London which aimed at destroying lib- 
eralism in Great Britain. Seddo> = suc- 
cessor, Ward, was not so trustworthy a 
democrat as Seddon, but he was, ana is, 
no less imperialistic; and in this he rep- 
resents the prevailing sentiment ot the 
New Zealand people. 

New Zealand is undoubtedly the most 
loyal and patriotic of all the British self- 
governing dominions. Its population con- 
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tains no separate national element, as in 
Canada and South Africa, nor has it ever 
received any influx of discontented emi- 
grants from the British Isles, as has Aus- 
tralia. In New Zealand, which was al- 
most exclusively colonized by Englishmen 
and Scotsmea, the mother country is 
deeply revered and loved without ques- 
tion. 

This is due not merely to the character 
of the colonists and their children, who 
have been bred in the tradition of loyalty. 
There is also a geographical reason. New 
Zealand is a small country and a lonely 
one. It consists of a couple of islands, 
with an area about the same as that of 
the State of Colorado, that is, a little 
over 100,000 square miles. Even Aus- 
tralia is four days distant across the Tas- 
man Sea, while it is a voyage of nearly 
three weeks to the North American Con- 
tinent. Thus the New Zealand people, at 
once the most loyal of Britishers and the 
most isolated, feel that their safety de- 
pends upon the strength of the empire, 
above all on the strength of the predomi- 
nant partner, Great Britain. If, for ex- 
ample, Germany were victorious and 
British power waned in the Pacific, what 
would be the fate of New Zealand? Vis- 
ions of conquest and occupation by Ger- 
mans or Japanese or some other aggres- 
sive people haunt the minds of New Zea- 
landers, intensify their devotion to the 
cause of the mother country, and impel 
them to the sacrifice they are making of 
their manhood on the slaughter grounds 
of Europe. 

There are other important circum- 
stances which explain New Zealand’s mil- 
itarism. The working class, as we have 
seen, has lost the advantageous position 
it held so long in politics. Now, the rea- 
son it was ever able to enjoy any influ- 
ence at all was that during the progres- 
sive period the workers were not organ- 
ized as a separate political force, but 
formed part of the Liberal Party, the 
leaders of which were courageous and en- 
lightened men, and which drew an equally 
large share of its strength from the small 
farmers. New Zealand is of no impor- 
tance as a manufacturing country. The 
wealth it produces consists mainly of 
foodstuffs and raw materials, and its in- 
dustrial establishments are for the most 


part connected with sheep raising, agri- 
culture, and mining. Agrarian interests 
are easily the most important. 

Originally the issue was between the 


small farmers and workmen who wishe: 
to become farmers, on the one side, and 
the great land monopolists on the other. 
The so-called semi-socialistic legislation 
of New Zealand has been the result of a 
pact between the workers and the small 
farmers, with a decided balance in favor 
of the latter. The great hindrance to 
econcmic development was the holding 
of land in large estates, and the policy 
of Ballance and Seddon was to break 
them up into small farms. And so New 
Zealand radicals borrowed the single-tax 
idea of the American economist, Henry 
George, and adapted it to their pur- 
poses. A graduated tax was imposed cn 
land values and the Government was 
given power to secure large estates by 
compulsory purchase, subdivide them, 
and resell to small farmers on the easiest 
of installment terms. The small farmers 
received further aid from a Governmerxt 
system of rural credits; the railways 
were completely nationalized, and the 
State, through the Department of Agri- 
culture and other channels, directed its 
energies to the creation of a prosperous 
peasantry. And it has succeeded; but as 
this new class has grown more comfort- 
able it has lost sympathy with tke 
humane social philosophy to which it 
owed much in the beginning. 

The workers also secured benefits un- 
der the régime of the progressive lead- 
ers. A democratic franchise, including 
votes for women, old-age pensions, as- 
sistance to widowed mothers, and a 
whole series of excellent laws for the 
protection and safety of workpeople 
were enacted. Labor unions were placed 
on a firm basis under the law, and State 
activity extended in many directions. 
Most noteworthy of all experiments in 
labor legislation was the establishment 
of a system of compulsory arbitration in 
disputes between employers and workers. 
That system has been the subject of 
much controversy. It has not altogether 
prevented strikes, for there has been at 
least one very serious revolt against it. 
On the other hand, it is claimed that 
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had there been no such system strikes 
would have been more numerous and 
more disastrous, and there seems no 
doubt that it did bring about a general 
rise in real wages in a peaceful manner, 
thus increasing the spending powers of 
the working class and thereby contrib- 
uting to the prosperity of the country. 
Compared with other countries, New 
Zealand has good results to show in its 
social conditions. Its health statistics 
place it ahead of any other country in 
the world, and in other respects the show- 
ing is just as good. 

But the class which gained most from 
the progressive régime has been un- 
doubtedly that of the small farmers, 
who, while they have grown in wealth 
and political influence, have lost a good 
deal of their enthusiasm for radicalism 
and are actually now opposed to their 
old allies of the working class. Thus 
has come about a change in political 
parties of quite recent date. 

The workers, finding that they could 
not depend upon the Liberals, no longer 
led by a genuine man of the people like 
Seddon, have at last organized as a 
separate political party to safeguard 
their own interests. The movement, be- 
gun in 1912, was not established on a 
solid basis until June of this year, when 
at a joint conference of the United 
Federation of Labor, the Social Demo- 
cratic Party, and the Labor Representa- 
tion Committee of New Zealand it was 
decided to found the New Zealand Labor 
Party with a definitely socialistic ob- 
jective. This party has not yet had an 
opportunity of making itself felt in 
Parliament, and so there is no effective 
opposition to the capitalistic combination 
under Massey and Ward. 

The rise of a Labor Party on one side 
and the fusion of Liberals and Con- 
servatives on the other are indications 
that the realignment of parties is now 
complete. Thus it has come to pass that 
New Zealand, for more than a quarter 
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of a century an object lesson to the 
whole world in progressive politics, has 
returned to the fold of conservatism and 
is ruled by men who are ready to sacri- 
fice everything for the sake of British 
world power. 

It is therefore not surprising that New 
Zealand has in the most thorough manner 
copied the militarist methods of the 
mother country. In addition to enacting 
a compulsory service law, the Govern- 
ment has adopted repressive meas- 
ures against the minority, which is 
described as “ anti-war,” and it has also 
recently passed an act to extend the 
duration of the present Parliament for a 
year beyond the term for which it was 
elected. This last measure seems to 
indicate some sort of belief that the 
newly organized Labor Party might pro- 
vide a vigorous opposition to the Con- 
servative-Liberal fusion Government, and 
to attempts by that Government, on the 
plea of imperial safety, to annul ideas 
which are the foundation of New Zea- 
land’s progressive democracy. 

It is in the light of such a setback to 
social progress that we see the devastat- 
ing results of this war. In all the bellig- 
erent countries the war is destroying 
almost every peaceful, humanizing activ- 
ity, intellectual as well as_ political, 
besides exacting its frightful toll of 
human life. It seems incredibly stupid 
that the hideous folly of European states- 
men should reach right across the world 
and lay wanton hands on a country from 
which we were all learning something 
of the new science of curing the ills that 
afflict modern society, for had not New 
Zealand earned the title of the “ social 
laboratory ” of the world? Alas! the 
“social laboratory” is now closed and 
the staff have turned preachers of the 
gospel of hatred. 

[The Australian Parliament recently passed 
a bill for a national referendum on conscrip- 
tion, to be taken on Oct. 28, thus leaving 


the question to the decision of the people.— 
Eprror. ] 
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Lord Bryce’s Report on Turkish 


Atrocities in Armenia 






Most appalling of all the documents of the world war is the record of Turkey’s wholesale 


massacres of the Christian men, women, and children of Armenia, as revealed in a detailed 
report prepared by Lord Bryce, the former British Ambassador to the United States, which 
fills a volume of 600 pages. Lord Bryce’s material, much of which was furnished by Amer- 


ican and other neutral workers in Armenia, is edited by Arnold J. Toynbee, late Fellow of 
Balliel College, Oxford. The volume contains 150 documents, all the authentic evidence ob- 
tainable up to July, 1916, as to the massacres and deportations of Armenians and other 
Christians dwelling in Asia Minor and the northwestern corner of Persia invaded by Turkish 
troops. All the evidence goes to show the deliberate purpose of the Turkish authorities to 
exterminate the Armenian Nation, the most colossal crime, says Lord Bryce, in the history of 
the world. CURRENT HIsToRY MAGAZINE herewith presents the more striking portions of the 


report. 


Lord Bryce prefaces his volume with 
the following analysis of the evidence: 


HIS compilation has been made in 
the spirit proper to a historical 
inquiry; that is to say, nothing 
has been omitted which could 

throw light on the facts, whatever the 
political bearing of the accounts might 
be. In such an inquiry no racial or re- 
ligious sympathies, no prejudices, not 
even the natural horror raised by crimes, 
ought to distract the mind of the inquirer 
from the duty of trying to ascertain the 
veal facta. * * * 

Let us, however, look at the evidence 
itself. 

1. Nearly all of it comes from eye- 
witnesses, some of whom wrote it down 
themselves, while others gave it to per- 
sons who wrote it out at the time from 
their statements, given to them orally. 
Nearly all of it, moreover, was written 
immediately after the events described, 
when the witnesses’ recollection was still 
fresh and clear. 

2. The main facts rest upon the evi- 
dence coming from different and inde- 
pendent sources. When the same fact is 
stated by witnesses who had no com- 
munication with one another, and in 
many cases did not even speak the same 
language, the presumption in favor of 
its truth becomes strong. 

3. Facts of the same or of a very 
similar nature occurring in different 
places are deposed to by different and 
independent witnesses. As there is every 
reason to believe—and indeed it is hardly 
denied—that the massacres and deporta- 


tions were carried out under general 
orders proceeding from Constantinople, 
the fact that persons who knew only what 
was happening in one locality record cir- 
cumstances there broadly resembling 
those which occurred in another locality 
goes to show the general correctness of 
both sets of accounts. * * * 

4, The volume of this concurrent evi- 
dence from different quarters is so large 
as to establish the main facts beyond all 
question. Errors of detail in some in- 
stances may be allowed for. Exaggeration 
may, in the case of native witnesses, who 
were more likely to be excited, be also, 
now and then, allowed for. But the gen- 
eral character of the events stands out, 
resting on foundations too broad to be 
shaken, and even details comparatively 
unimportant in themselves are often re- 
markably corroborated from different 
quarters. 

5. In particular it is to be noted that 
many of the most shocking and horrible 
accounts are those for which there is the 
most abundant testimony from the most 
trustworthy neutral witnesses. None 
of the worst cruelties rests on native evi- 
dence alone. If all that class of evidence 
were entirely struck out the general ef- 
fect would be much the same, though 
some of the minor details would be want- 
ing. One may, indeed, say that an ex- 
amination of the neutral evidence tends 
to confirm the native evidence as a whole 
by showing that there is in it less of 
exaggeration than might have been ex- 
nn“. “ * * 

6. The vast scale of these massacres 
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and the pitiless cruelty with which the 
deportations were carried out may seem 
to some readers to throw doubt on the 
authenticity of the narratives. Can 
human beings (it may be asked) have 
perpetrated such crimes on _ innocent 
women and children? But a recollection 
of previous massacres will show that 
such crimes are part of the long-settled 
and the often-repeated 
policy of the Turk- 
ish rulers. 


Historic Precedents 


In Chios, nearly a 
century ago, the 
Turks slaughtered al- 
most the whole Greek 
population of the isl- 
and. In European 
Turkey in 1876 many 
thousands of Bulga- 
rians were killed on 
the suspicion of an 
intended rising, and 
the outrages commit- 
ted on women were, 
on a smaller scale, 
as bad as those here 
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part of it supports the rest because each 
part is independent of the others. The 
main facts are the same, and reveal the 
same plans and intentions at work. Even 
the varieties are instructive because they 
show those diversities of temper and 
feeling which appear in human nature 
everywhere. 

The Turkish officials are usually heart- 
less and callous. But 
here and there we see 
one of a finer nature, 
who refuses to carry 
out the orders given 
him and is sometimes 
dismissed for his re- 
fusal. The Moslem 
rabble is usually piti- 
less. It pillages the 
houses and robs the 
persons of the hapless 
exiles. But now and 
then there appear 
pious and compas- 
sionate Moslems who 
try to save the lives 
or alleviate the miser- 
ies of their Christian 
neighbors. We have 


recorded. In 1895 and patrriarcH OF ARMENIAN cHuUReH 4 Vivid picture of hu- 


1896 more than a hun- 

dred thousand Armenian Christians were 
put to death by Abdul Hamid, many thou- 
sands of whom died as martyrs to their 
Christian faith, by abjuring which they 
could have saved their lives. 

All these massacres are registered not 
only in the ordinary press records of 
current history but in the reports of 
British diplomatic and consular officials 
written at the time. They are as certain 
as anything else that has happened in 
our day. There is, therefore, no ante- 
cedent improbability to be overcome be- 
fore the accounts here given can be ac- 
cepted. All that happened in 1915 is in 
the regular line of Turkish policy. The 
only differences are in the scale of the 
present crimes, and in the fact that the 
lingering sufferings of deportations, in 
which the deaths were as numerous as 
in the massacres, and fell with special 
severity upon the women, have in this 
latest instance been added. 

The evidence is cumulative. Each 


man life, where wick- 
edness in high places deliberately lets 
loose the passions of racial or religious 
hatred, as well as the commoner passion 
of rapacity, yet cannot extinguish those 
better feelings which show as points of 
light in the gloom. 

It is, however, for the reader to form 
his own judgment on these documents 
as he peruses them. They do not, and 
by the nature of the case can not, con- 
stitute what is called judicial evidence, 
such as a court of justice obtains when 
it puts witnesses on oath and subjects 
them to cross-examination. But by far 
the larger part (almost all, indeed, of 
what is here published) does constitute 
historical evidence of the best kind, in- 
asmuch as the statements come from 
those who saw the events they describe 
and recorded them in writing imme- 
diately afterward. They corroborate 
one another, the narratives given by 
different observers showing a substan- 
tial agreement, which becomes conclu- 
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sive when we find the salient facts re- 
peated with no more variations in detail 
than the various opportunities of the 
independent observers made natural. 


Turks Confess Main Facts 


The gravest facts are those for which 
the evidence is most complete, and it 
tallies fatally with that which twenty 
years ago established the guilt of Abdul 
Hamid for the deeds that have made 
his name infamous. In this case there 
are, moreover, what was wanting then— 
admissions which add weight to the 
testimony here presented—I mean the 
admissions of the Turkish Government 
and of their German apologists. The 
attempts made to find excuses for 
wholesale slaughter and for the removal 
of a whole people from their homes leave 
no room for doubt as to the slaughter 
and the removal. The main facts are 
established by the confession of the 
criminals themselves. What the evi- 
dence here presented does is to show 
in detail how these things were ef- 
fected, what cruelties accompanied them, 
and how inexcusable they were. The 
disproval of the palliations which the 
Turks have put forward is as complete 
as the proof of the atrocities themselves. 

This preface is intended to deal only 
with the credibility of the evidence here 
presented, so I will refrain from com- 
ment on the facts. A single observation, 
or rather a single question, may, how- 
ever, be permitted from one who has 
closely followed the history of the Turk- 
ish East for more than forty years. 
European travelers have often com- 
mended the honesty and the kindliness 
of the Turkish peasantry, and our sol- 
diers have said that they are fair fight- 
ers. Against them I have nothing to say, 
and will even add that I have known in- 
dividual Turkish officials who impressed 
me as men of honesty and good will. But 
the record of the rulers of Turkey for 
the last two or three centuries, from the 
Sultan on his throne down to the district 
Mutessarif, is, taken as a whole, an al- 
most unbroken record of corruption, of 
injustice, of an oppression which often 
rises into hideous cruelty. 

The Young Turks, when they deposed 
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Abdul Hamid, came forward as the 
apostles of freedom, promising equal 
rights and equal treatment to all Otto- 
man subjects. The facts here recorded 
show how that promise was kept. Can 
we still continue to hope that the evils 
of such a Government are curable? Or 
does the evidence contained in this vol- 
ume furnish the most terrible and con- 
vincing proof that it can no longer be 
permitted to rule over subjects of a dif- 
ferent faith? 


Turkish Reign of Terror 


Before presenting documents of spe- 
cific outrage Lord Bryce and Mr. Toyn- 
bee print a series of letters covering in 
a general way the whole catalogue of 
horrors visited upon the Armenians by 
their Turkish masters. One of these, 
written from Constantinople in July, 
1915, contains the following sentences: 


From May 1 onward the population of the 
City of Erzerum, and shortly afterward the 
population of the whole province, was col- 
lected at Samsoun and embarked on ship 
board. The population of Kaisaria, Diarbe- 
kir, Ourfa, Trebizond, Sivas, Harpout, and 
the district of Van have been deported to 
the deserts of Mesopotamia, from the south- 
ern outskirts of Aleppo as far as Mosul and 
3agdad. 

“ Armenia without the Armenians ’’—that 
is the Ottoman Government’s project. The 
Moslems are already being allowed to take 
possession of the lands and heuses aban- 
doned by the Armenians. * * * 

The exiles will have to traverse on foot a 
distance that involves one or two months’ 
marching, and sometimes even more, before 
they reach the particular corner of the desert 
assigned to them for their habitation, and 
destined to become their tomb. We hear, in 
fact, that the course of their route and the 
stream of the Euphrates are littered with 
the corpses of exiles, while those who sur- 
vive are doomed to certain death, since they 
will find in the desert neither house, nor 
work, nor food. 

It is simply a scheme for exterminating the 
Armenian Nation wholesale without any fuss. 
It is just another form of massacre, and a 
more horrible form. 


A letter from the same source, dated 
Constantinople, Aug. 15, 1915, states: 


It is now established that there is not an 
Armenian left in the provinces of Erzerum, 
Trebizond, Sivas, Harpout, Bitlis, and Diar- 
bekir. About a million of the Armenian in- 
habitants of these provinces have been de- 
ported from their homes and sent southward 
into exile. 
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These deportations have been carried out 
very systematically by the local authorities 
Since the beginning of April last. First of 
all, in every village and every town the popu- 
lation was disarmed by the gendarmerie and 
by criminals released for this purpose from 
prison, On the pretext of disarming the Ar- 
menians these criminals committed assassi- 
nations and inflicted hideous tortures. Next, 
they imprisoned the Armenians en masse on 
the pretext that they had a political organi- 








In the province of Diarbekir there was an 
outright massacre, especially at Mardin, and 
the population was subjected to all the afore- 
mentioned atrocities. 

In the provinces of Erzerum, Bitlis, Sivas, 
and Diarbekir the local authorities gave cer- 
tain facilities to the Armenians condemned to 
deportation—five to ten days’. grace, au- 
thorization to effect a partial sale of their 
goods, and permission to hire a cart in the 
case of some families. But after the first 
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HOMELESS ARMENIAN CHILDREN DRIVEN INTO EXILE BY THE TURKISH 


GOVERNMENT 


zation, and had in their possession arms, 
books, and so on—at a pinch, wealth or any 
kind ef sccial standing was pretext enough. 
After that they began the deportation. And 
first, on the pretext of sending them into 
exile, they drove from their homes those who 
had not been imprisoned, or those who had 
been set at liberty through lack of any 
charge against them; then they massacred 
them. Not one of these escaped slaughter. 

Before they started they were examined 
officially by the authorities, and any money 
or valuables in their possession were confis- 
cated. They were usually shackled—either 
separately or in gangs of five to ten. The 
remainder—old men, women, and children— 
were treated as waifs in the province of Har- 
pout and placed at the disposal of the Moslem 
population. The highest official, as well as 
the most simple peasant, chose out the 
woman or girl who caught his fancy, and 
took her to wife, converting her by force to 
Islam. As for the children, the Moslems 
took as many of them as they wanted, and 
then the remnant of the Armenians were 
marched away, famished and destitute of 
provisions, to fall victims to hunger, unless 
that were anticipated by the savagery of the 
brigand bands. 


(Photo from Medem Service.) 


few days of their journey the carters aban- 
doned them on the road and returned home. 
These convoys were waylaid the day after 
the start, sometimes several days after, by 
bands of brigands or by Moslem peasants 
who spoiled them of all they had. The bands 
of brigands fraternized with the gendarmes 
and slaughtered the few grown men or youths 
who were included in the convoys. They car- 
ried off the women, girls, and children, leav- 
ing only the old women, who were driven 
along by the gendarmes under blows of the 
lash, and died of hunger by the roadside. An 
eyewitness reports to us that the women de- 
ported from the province of Erzerum were 
abandoned’ some days ago on the plain of 
Harpout, where they have all died of hunger, 
(fifty or sixty a day.) 

The only step taken by the authorities was 
to send people to bury them, in order to 
safeguard the health of the Moslem popula- 
tion. 


Thousands of Corpses 


The same barbarities have been committed 
everywhere, and by this time travelers find 
nothing but thousands of Armenian corpses 
all along the roads in these provinces. A 
Moslem traveler, on his way from Malatia to 
Sivas, a nine hours’ journey, passed nothing 
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but corpses of men and women. All the male 
Armenians of Malatia had been taken there 
and massacred; the women and children have 
all been converted to Islam. No Armenian 
can travel in these parts, for every Moslem, 
and especially the brigands and gendarmes, 
considers it his duty now to kill them at 
sight. 

tecently MM. Zohrab and Vartkes, the Ar- 
menian members of the Ottoman Parliament 
who had been sent off to Diarbekir to be 
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the other great massacres. At Sivas the 
would-be converts to Islam were offered the 
following terms: They must hand over all 
children under 12 years of age to the Gov- 
ernment, which would undertake to place 
them in orphanages, and they must consent 
for their own part to leave their homes and 
settle wherever the Government directed. 
At Harpout they would not accept the con- 
version of the men; as for the women they 
made their conversion conditional in each 





RESCUED ARMENIAN GIRLS 
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tried by the Council of War, were killed be- 
fore they got there, near Aleppo. In these 
provinces one can only travel incognito under 
a Moslem name. * * * 

The Armenian soldiers, too, have suffered 
the same fate. They were also all dis- 
armed and put to constructing roads. We 
have certain knowledge that the Armenian 
soldiers of the province of Erzerum, who 
were at work on the road from Erzerum to 
Erzingan, have all been massacred. The 
Armenian soldiers of the province of Diar- 
bekir have all been massacred on the Diarbe- 
kir-Ourfa road, and the Diarbekir-Harpout 
road, From Harpout alone 1,800 young Ar- 
menians were enrolled and sent off to work 
at Diarbekir; all were massacred in the 
neighborhood of Arghana. We have no news 
from the other districts, but they have as- 
suredly suffered the same fate there also. 

In certain towns the Armenians who had 
been consigned to oblivion in the prisons 
have been hanged in batches. During the 
last month alone several dozen Armenians 
have been hanged in Kaisaria. In many 
places the Armenian population, to save their 
lives, have tried to become Mohammedans, 
but this time such overtures have not been 
readily accepted, as they were at the time of 
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case upon the presence of a Moslem willing 
to take the convert in marriage. Many Ar- 
menian women preferred to throw themselves 
into the Euphrates with their infants, or 
committed suicide in their homes. The Eu- 
phrates and Tigris have become the sepulchre 
of thousands of Armenians. 

All Armenians converted in the Black Sea 
towns—Trebizond, Samsoun, Kerasond, &c. 
—have been sent to the interior, and settled 
in towns inhabited exclusively by Moslems. 
The town of Shabin-Karahissar resisted dis- 
armament and deportation and was there- 
upon bombarded. The whole population of 
the town and the surrounding country, with 
the Bishop at their head, was pitilessly mas- 
sacred. 

In short, from Samsoun on the one hand 
to Sughart and Diarbekir on the other, there 
is now not a single Armenian left. The 
majority have been massacred, part have 
been carried off, and a very small part have 
been converted to Islam. 

History has never recorded, never hinted 
at, such a hecatomb. We are driven to be- 
lieve that under the reign of Sultan Abd- 
ul-Hamid we were exceedingly fortunate. 


Several important documents in the in- 
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dictment are written by German eye- 
witnesses, who call upon the German 
Government to stop the murderous deeds 
of their ally. One such document, ad- 
dressed to the German Foreign Office 
by four teachers at Aleppo, is printed 
separately at the close of this article 
as CURRENT History MAGAZINE had pre- 
viously obtained it through other chan- 
nels. Another narrative given by Lord 
Bryce was printed in the Sonnenauf- 
gang and the Allgemeine Missions- 
Zeitschrift in October and November, 
1915, respectively. After its appearance 
in the latter periodical the German cen- 
sor forbade its reproduction and confis- 
cated all copies on which he could get 
his hands, but a few were smuggled out 
of Germany. The article is in part as 
follows: 

Between May 10 and May 30, 1,200 of the 
most prominent Armenians and other Chris- 
tians, without distinction of confession, were 
arrested in the Vilayets of Diarbekir and 
Mamouret-ul-Aziz. 

It is said that they were to be taken to 
Mosul, but nothing more has been heard Of 
them. 

On May 30, 674 of them were embarked on 
thirteen Tigris barges, under the pretext that 
they were to be taken to Mosul. The Vali’s 
aid de camp, assisted by fifty gendarmes, 
was in charge of the convoy. Half the 
gendarmes started off on the barges, while 
the other half rode along the bank. A short 
time after the start the prisoners were 
stripped of all their money (about £6,000 
Turkish) and then of their clothes; after that 
they were thrown into the river. The 
gendarmes on the bank were ordered to let 
none wf them escape. The clothes of these 
victims were sold in the market of Diar- 
bekir. 

About the same time 700 young Armenian 
men were conscribed and were then set to 
build the Kara-Baghtché-Habashi road. There 
is no news of these 700 men, either. 

It is said that in Diarbekir five or six 
priests were stripped naked one day, smeared 
with tar, and dragged through the streets. 

In the Vilayet of Aleppo they have evicted 
the inhabitants of Hadjin, Sheer, Albustan, 
Goéksoun, Tasholouk, Zeitoun, all the villages 
of Alabash, Geben, Shivilgi, Furnus, and the 
surrounding villages, Fundadjak, Hassan- 
Beyli, Harni, Lappashli, Dért Y6l, and others. 

They have marched them off in convoys 
into the desert on the pretext of settling 
them there. In the village of Tel-Armen 
(along the line of the Bagdad Railway, near 
Mosul) and in the neighboring villages about 
5,000 people were massacred, leaving Only a 
few women and children. The people were 
thrown alive down wells or into the fire. 





They pretend that the Armenians are to be 
employed in colonizing land situated at a 
distance of from twenty-four to thirty kilo- 
meters from the Bagdad Railway. But as 
it.is only the women and children who are 
sent into exile, since all the men, with ex- 
ception of the very old, are at the war, this 
means nothing less than the wholesale mur- 
der of the families, since they have neither 
the labor nor the capital for clearing the 
country. * * * : 

For a whole month corpses were observed 
floating down the River Euphrates nearly 
every day, often in batches of from two to 
six corpses bound together. The Turkish 
military authority in control of the Euphrates, 
the Kaimakam of Djerablous, refuses to allow 
the burial of these corpses, on the ground 
that he finds it impossible to establish 
whether they belong to Moslems or to Chris- 
tians. He adds that no one has given him any 
orders on the subject. The corpses stranded 
on the bank are devoured by dogs and vul- 
tures. To this fact there are many German 
eyewitnesses. An employe of the Bagdad 
Railway has brought the information that the 
prisons at Biredjik are filled regularly every 
day and emptied every night—into the Eu- 
phrates. Between Diarbekir and Ourfa a 
German cavalry Captain saw innumerable 
corpses lying unburied all along the road. 

The following telegram was sent to Aleppo 
from Arabkir: ‘‘ We have accepted the true 
religion. Now we are all right.’’ The in- 
habitants of a village near Anderoum went 
over to Islam and had to hold to it. At 
Hadjin six families wanted to become Mo- 
hammedans. They’ received the _ verdict: 
** Nothing under 100 families will be ac- 
cepted.’’ 

Aleppo and Ourfa are the assemblage places 
for the convoys of exiles. There were about 
5,000 of them in Aleppo during June and July, 
while during the whole period from April to 
July many more than 50,000 must have passed 
through the city. The girls were abducted 
almost without exception by the soldiers and 
their Arab hangers-on. One father, on the 
verge of despair, besought me to take with 
me at least his 15-year-old daughter, as he 
could no longer protect her from the perse- 
cutions inflicted upon her. The children left 
behind by the Armenians on their journey 
are past counting. 

Women whose pains came upon them on 
the way had to continue their journey with- 
out respite. A woman bore twins in the 
neighborhood of Aintab; next morning she 
had to go on again. She very soon had to 
leave the children under a bush, and a little 
while after she collapsed herself. Another, 
whose pains came upon her during the march, 
was compelled to go on at once and fell down 
dead almost immediately. 


Massacres in Mush District 


The following harrowing narrative of 
happenings at Mush [also spelled Moush] 
was told by a German eyewitness, and 
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was turned over to Lord Bryce by the 
American Committee for Armenian and 
Syrian relief: 


The Winter was most severe in Mush; the 
gendarmes were sent to levy high taxes, and 
as the Armenians had already given every- 
thing to the Turks, and were, therefore, 
powerless to pay these enormous taxes, they 
were beaten to death. The Armenians never 
defended themselves except when they saw 
the gendarmes ill-treat their wives and chil- 
dren, and the result in such cases was that 
the whole village was burned down, merely 
because a few Armenians hed tried to pro- 
tect their families. 

Thus the Winter passed, with things hap- 
pening every day more terrible than one can 
possibly describe. We then heard that mas- 
sacres had started in Bitlis. In Mush every- 
thing was being prepared for one, when the 
Russians arrived at Lice, which is about 
fourteen to sixteen hours’ journey from Mush. 
This occupied the attention of the Turks, so 
that the massacre was put off for the time 
being. Hardly had the Russians left Lice, 
however, when all of the districts inhabited 
by Armenians were pillaged and destroyed. 

This was in the month of May. At the be- 
ginning of June, we heard that the whole 
Armenian population of Bitlis had been got 
rid of. It was at this time that we received 
news that the American missionary, Dr. 
Knapp, had been wounded in an Armenian 
house and that the Turkish Government had 
sent him to Diarbekir. The very first night 
at Diarbekir he died, and the Government 
explained his death as a result of having 
overeaten, which of course nobody believed. 

When there was no one left in Bitlis to 
massacre their attention was diverted to 
Mush. Cruelties had already been commit- 
ted, but so far not too publicly; now, how- 
ever, they started to shoot people down 
without any cause and beat them to death 
simply for the pleasure of doing so. In 
Mush itself, which is a big town, there are 
25,000 Armenians; around Mush there are 300 
villages, each containing about 500 houses. 
In all these not a single male Armenian is 
now to be seen, and hardly a woman either, 
except for a few here and there. 

In the first week of July 20,000 soldiers 
arrived from Constantinople by way of Har- 
pout with munitions and eleven guns, and 
laid siege to Mush. As a matter of fact, 
the town had already been beleaguered since 
the middle of June. At this stage, the Mutes- 
sarif gave orders that we should leave the 
town and go to Harpout. We pleaded with 
him to let us stay, for we had in our charge 
all the orphans and patients; but he was 
angry and threatened to remove us by fotce 
if we did not do as instructed. As we both 
fell sick, however, we were allowed to re- 
main at Mush. I received permission, in 
the event of our leaving Mush, to take the 
Armenians of our orphanage with us; but 
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when we asked for assurances of their safety, 
his only reply was: ‘f You can take them 
with you, but being Armenians their heads 
may and will be cut off on the way.’’ 

On July 10 Mush was bombarded for sev- 
eral hours on the pretext that some Ar- 
menians had tried to escape. I went to see 
the Mutessarif and asked him to protect our 
buildings; his reply was: ‘‘ Serves you right 
for staying instead of leaving as instructed. 
The guns are here to make an end of Mush. 
Take refuge with the Turks.,’’ This, of 
course, Was impossible, as we could not leave 
our charges. Next day a new order was 
promulgated for the expulsion of the Ar- 
menians, and three days’ grace was given 
them to make ready. They were told to 
register themselves at the Government Build- 
ing before they left. Their families could 
remain, but their property and their money 
were to be confiscated. The Armenians were 
unable to go, for they had no money to 
defray the journey, and they preferred to 
die in their houses rather than be separated 
from their families and endure a lingering 
death on the road. 

As stated above, three days’ grace was 
given to the Armenians, but two hours had 
scarcely elapsed when the soldiers began 
breaking into the houses, arresting the in- 
mates and throwing them into prison. The: 
guns began to fire and thus the people were 
effectually prevented from registering them- 
selves at the Government Building. We all 
had to take refuge in the cellar for fear of 
our orphanage catching fire. It was heart- 
rending to hear the criessof the people and 
children who were being burned to death 
in their houses. The soldiers took great 
delight in hearing them, and when people 
who were out in the street during the bom- 
bardment fell dead the soldiers merely 
laughed at them. 

The survivors were sent to Ourfa, (there 
were none left but sick women and chil- 
dren;) I went to the Mutessarif and begged 
him to have mercy on the children at least, 
but in vain. He replied that the Armenian 
children must perish with their nation. All 
our people were taken from our hospital and 
orphanage; they left us three female ser- 
vants. Under these atrocious circumstances, 
Mush was burned to the ground. Every 
officer boasted of the number he had per- 
sonally massacred as his share in ridding 
Turkey of the Armenian race. 


Harpout a Cemetery 


We left for Harpout. Harpout has be- 
come the cemetery of the Armenians; from 
all directions they have been brought to 
Harpout to be buried. There they lie, and 
the dogs and the vultures lick their bodies. 
Now and then some man throws some earth 
over the bodies. In Harpout and Mezré the 
people have had to endure terrible tortures. 
They have had their eyebrows plucked out, 
their breasts cut off, their nails torn off; 
their torturers hew off their feet or else 
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ARMENIA, THE REGION OF ASIATIC TURKEY WHICH HAS BEEN THE SCENE OF 
UNPRECEDENTED MASSACRES OF: CIVILIANS 








hammer nails into them just as they do in as they did before, the officials had all the 
shoeing horses. This is all done at night Armenians tortured without sparing a soul. 
time, and in order that the people may not Early in July 2,000 Armenian soldiers were 
hear their screams and know of their agony ordered to leave for Aleppo to build roads. 
soldiers are stationed around the prisons The people of Harpout were terrified on hear- 
beating drums and blowing whistles. It is ing this, and a panic started in the town. 
needless to relate that many died of these The Vali sent for the German missionary, 
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tortures. When they die, the soldiers cry: Mr. Ehemann, and begged him to quiet the 
** Now let your Christ help you! ”’ people, repeating over and over again that 





One old priest was tortured so cruelly to no harm whatever would befall these soldiers. 
' extract a confession that, believing that the Mr. Ehemann took the Vali’s word and 
torture would cease and that he would be quieted the people. But they had scarcely 
left alone if he did it, he cried out in his left when we heard that they had all been 
desperation: ‘‘ We are revolutionists!’’ He murdered and thrown into a cave. Just a 
expected his torture to cease, but on the con- few managed to escape, and we got the re- 
trary the soldiers cried: ‘‘ What further do ports from them. It was useless to protest 
we seek? We have it here from his own to the Vali. The American Consul at Harpout 
lips! ’’ And instead of picking their victims protested several times, but the Vali takes 





















no account of him, and treats him in a most 
shameful manner. 

A few days later another 2,000 Armenian 
soldiers were dispatched via Diarbekir, and, 
in order to hinder them the more surely from 
escaping, they were left to starve on the 
way, so that they had no strength left in 
them to flee. The Kurds were given notice 
that the Armenians were on the way, and the 
Kurdish women came with their butchers’ 
knives to help the men. In Mezré a public 
brothel was erected for the Turks, and all 
the beautiful Armenian girls and women were 
placed there. At night the Turks were al- 
lowed free entrance. 

The permission for the Protestant and 
Catholic Armenians to be exempted from 
deportation only arrived after their depor- 
tation had taken place. The Government 
wanted to force the few remaining Ar- 
menians to accept the Mohammedan faith. A 
few did so in order to save their wives and 
children from the terrible sufferings already 
witnessed in the case of others. The people 
begged us to leave for Constantinople and ob- 
tain some security for them. On our way to 
Constantinople we only encountered old 
women. No young women or girls were to be 
seen. 

In November we knew already that there 
would be a massacre. The Mutessarif of 
Mush, who was a very intimate friend of En- 
ver Pasha, declared quite openly that they 
would massacre the Armenians at the first 
opportune moment and exterminate the whole 
race. Before the Russians arrived they in- 
tended first to butcher the Armenians, and 
then fight the Russians afterward. Toward 
the beginning of April, in the presence of a 
Major Lange and several other high officials, 
including the American and German Consuls, 
Ekran Bey quite openly declared their inten- 
tion of exterminating the Armenian race. All 
these details plainly show that the massacre 
was deliberately planned. 

In a few villages destitute women come 
begging, naked and sick, for alms and pro- 
tection. We are not allowed to give them 
anything, we are not allowed to take them 
in; in fact, we are forbidden to do anything 
for them, and they die outside. If only per- 
mission could be obtained from the authori- 
ties to help them! If we cannot endure the 
sight of these poor people’s sufferings, what 
must it be like for the sufferers themselves? 

It is a story written in blood. 


Story of Red Cross Nurses 


One of the most terrible of all the tales 
of horror collected by Lord Bryce was 
supplied by two Danish Red Cross 
nurses, formerly in the service of the 
German Military Mission at Erzerum 
and engaged early last year in Red Cross 
work at Erzingan, (both of which 
places have since been occupied by the 
Russians.) While they were at Erzin- 
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gan the Armenians of the city were 
notified that they were to be deported, 
and were compelled to sell their property 
at ruinous prices. A convoy of these 


. wretched creatures, including numerous 


women and children, were driven from 
the city toward Harpout, and soon stories 
were brought back by survivors of the 
wholesale butchery of the Armenians by 
their Turkish guards. Later the two 
Danish nurses learned of this from some 
of the very soldiers themselves, and de- 
termined to accompany one of the cara- 
vans of unfortunates, believing that they 
could prevent further slaughter. 


The following morning, at a very early 
hour, we heard the procession of exiles pass- 
ing in front of our house, along the high road 
leading in to Erzingan. We followed them 
and kept up with them as far as the town, 
about an hour’s walk. Mr. G. came with us. 
It was a very large gang—only two or three 
of them men, all the rest women and chil- 
dren. Many of the women looked demented. 
They cried out: ‘‘ Spare us, we will become 
Moslems or Germans, or whatever you will; 
only spare us! We are being taken to 
Kamakh Boghaz to have our throats cut! ’”’ 
and they made an expressive gesture. 
Others kept silent, and marched patiently on 
with a few bundles on their backs~and their 
children in their arms. Others begged us to 
save their children. 

Many Turks arrived on the scene to carry 
off children and girls, with or without their 
parents’ consent. There was no time for re- 
flection, for the crowd was being moved on 
continually by the mounted gendarmes bran- 
dishing their whips. On the outskirts of the 
town the road to Kamakh Boghaz branches 
off from the main highway. ‘ 

At this point the scene turned into a regular 
slave market; for our part, we took a family 
of six children from 3 to 14 years old, who 
clutched hold of us, and another little girl 
as well. We intrusted the latter to our 
Turkish cook, who was on the spot. She 
wanted to take the child to the kitchen of 
Dr. A.’s private house, and keep her there 
until we could come to fetch her; but the 
doctor’s adjutant, Riza Bey, gave the woman 
a beating and threw the child out into the 
street. Meanwhile, with cries of agony, the 
gang of sufferers continued its march, while 
we returned to the hospital with our six 
children. Dr. A. gave us permission to keep 
them in our room until we had packed our 
belongings. They were given food and soon 
became calmer. ‘‘ Now we are saved! ”’ they 
had cried when we took them. They refused 
to let go of our hands. The smallest, the 
son of a rich citizen of Baibourt, lay huddled 
up in his mother’s cloak; his face was swollen 
with crying and he seemed _ inconsolable. 
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Once he rushed to the window and pointed 
to a gendarme: ‘‘ That’s the man who killed 
my father!’’ The children handed over to 
us their money, 475 piastres, (about £5,) 
which their parents had given them with the 
idea that perhaps the children, at any rate, 
would not be shot. 

We then rode into the town to obtain per- 
mission for these children to travel with us. 
We were told that the high authorities were 
in session to decide the fate of the convoy 
which had just arrived. Nevertheless, Sister 
B. succeeded in getting word with some one 
she knew, who gave her the authorization to 
take the children with her, and offered to 
give them false names in the passport. This 
satisfied us, and, after returning to the hos- 
pital, we left the same evening with baggage 
and children and all, and installed ourselves 
in a hotel at Erzingan. The Turkish order- 
lies at the hospital were very friendly, and 
said: ‘‘ You have done a good deed in taking 
these children.’”’” We could get nothing but 
one small room for the eight of us. 


During the night there was a frightful 
knocking at our door, and we were asked 
whether there were two German ladies in the 
room. Then all became quiet again, to the 
great relief of our little ones. 


Efforts to Save Children 


Their first question had been, Would we 
prevent them from being made Mohamme- 
dans? And was our cross (the nurses’ Red 
Cross) the same as theirs? After that they 
were comforted. We left them in the room, 
and went ourselves to take tea in the hotel 
café. We noticed that some discharged hos- 
pital patients of ours, who had always shown 
themselves full of gratitude toward us, be- 
haved as if they no longer recognized us. 

The proprietor of the hotel began to hold 
forth, and every one listened to what he was 
saying: ‘‘ The death of these women and 
children has been decreed at Constantinople.”’ 
The Hodja (Turkish priest) of our hospital 
came in, too, and said to us, among other 
things: ‘‘ If God has no pity on them, why 
must you have pity? The Armeinans have 
committea atrocities at Van. That happened 
because their religion is ekzik, [inferior.] 
The Moslems should not have followed their 
example, but should have carried out the 
massacre with greater humanity.” We al- 
ways gave the same answer—that they ought 
to discover the guilty and do justice upon 
them, but that the massacre of women and 
chiidren was, and always wili remain, a 
crime. 

Then we went to the Mutessarif himself, 
with whom we had not succeeded in obtain- 
ing an interview before. The man looked like 
the devil incarnate, and his behavior bore 
out his appearance. In a bellowing voice he 
shouted at us: ‘*‘ Women have no business to 
meddle with politics, but ought to respect the 
Government! ’’ We told him that we should 
have acted in precisely the same way if the 





victims had been Mohammedans, and that 
politics had nothing to do with our conduct. 
He answered that we had been expelled from 
the hospital, and that we should get the 
same treatment from him; that he would not 
stand us, and that he would certainly not 
permit us to go to Harpout to fetch our be- 
longings, but would send us to Sivas. Worst 
of all, he forbade us to take the children 
away, and at once sent a gendarme to carry 
them off from our room. 


On our way back to the hotel we actually 
met them, but they were hurried past us so 
quickly that we had not even a chance to re- 
turn them their money. Afterward we asked 
Dr. Lindenberg to see that this money was 
restored to them; but, to find out where they 
were, he had to make inquiries of a Turkish 
officer, and just at the moment of our de- 
parture, when we had been told that they 
had already been killed, and when we had no 
longer any chance of making a further search 
for them, the aforementioned Riza Bey came 
and asked us for their money, on the ground 
that he wanted to return it to the children! 
We had already decided to spend it on re- 
lieving other Armenians, 

At Erzingan we were now looked askance 
at. They would no longer let us stay at the 
hotel, but took us to a deserted Armenian 
house. The whole of this extensive quarter 
of the town seemed dead. People came and 
went at will to loot the contents of the 
houses; in some of the houses families of 
Moslem refugees were already installed. We 
had now a roof over our heads, but no one 
would go to get us food. However, we man- 
aged to send a note to Dr. A., who kindly 
allowed us to return to the hospital. The 
following day the Mutessarif sent a spring- 
less baggage cart, in which we were to do 
the seven days’ journey to Sivas. We gave 
him to understand that we would not have 
this conveyance, and, upon the representa- 
tions of Dr. A., they sent us a traveling 
carriage, with the threat to have us arrested 
if we did not start at once. * * * 

One day we met a convoy of exiles, who 
had said good-bye to their prosperous vil- 
lages, and were at that moment on their way 
to Kamakh Boghaz. We had to draw up a 
long time by the roadside while they marched 
past. The scene will never be forgotten by 
either of us; a very small number of elderly 
men, a large number of women—vigorous fig- 
ures with energetic features—a crowd of 
pretty children, some of them fair and blue- 
eyed, one little girl smiling at the strange- 
ness of all she was seeing, but on all the 
other faces the solemnity of death. There 
was no noise; it was all quiet, and they 
marched along in an orderly way, the chil- 
dren generally riding on the ox carts; and 
so they passed, some of them greeting us 
on the way—all these poor people, who are 
now standing at the throne of God, and whose 
ery goes up before Him. An old woman was 
made to get down from her donkey—she 
could no longer keep the saddle. Was she 
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killed on the spot? Our hearts had become 
as cold as ice. 

The gendarme attached to us told us then 
that he had escorted a convoy of 3,000 women 
and children to Mama Khatoun (near Er- 
zerum) and Kamakh Boghaz. ‘Hep sildi 
bildi,””’ he said—‘‘ all far away, all dead.” 
We asked him: ‘‘ Why condemn them to this 
frightful torment; why not kill them in their 
villages? ’’ Answer: ‘‘It is best as it is. 
They ought to be made to suffer; and, be- 
sides, there would be no place left for us 
Moslems with all these corpses about. They 
will make a stench! ”’ 

We spent a night at Enderessi, one day’s 
journey from Shabin Kara Hissar. <As usual, 
we had been given for our lodging an empty 
Armenian house. On the wall there was a 
pencil scrawl in Turkish: ‘‘ Our dwelling 
is on the mountains, we have no longer any 
need of a roof to cover us; we have already 
drained the bitter cup of death, we have no 
more need of a judge.’’ 

The ground floor rooms of the house were 
still tenanted by the women and children. 
The gendarmes told us that they would be 
exiled next morning, but they did not know 
that yet; they did not know what had be- 
come of the men of the house; they were 
restless, but not yet desperate, 


Shot in Cold Blood 


Just after I had gone to sleep I was awak- 
ened by shots in our immediate neighborhood. 
The reports followed one another rapidly, and 
I distinctly heard the words of command. I 
realized at once what was happening, and 
actually experienced a feeling of relief at 
the idea that these poor creatures were now 
beyond the reach of human cruelty. 


Next morning our people told us that ten 
Armenians had been shot—that was the 
firing that we had heard—and that the 
Turkish civilians of the place were now 
being sent out to chase the fugitives. In- 
deed, we saw them starting off on horseback 
with guns. At the roadside were two armed 
men standing under a tree and dividing be- 
tween them the clothes of a dead Armenian. 
We passed a place covered with clotted 
blood, though the corpses had been re- 
moved. It was the 250 roadmakers, of whom 
our gendarme had told us. 


Once we met a large number of these 
laborers, who had so far been allowed to do 
their work in peace. They had been sorted 
into three gangs—Moslems, Greeks, and 
Armenians, There were several officers 
with the latter. Our young Hassan ex- 
claimed: ‘* They are all going to be butch- 
ered.’? We continued our journey, and the 
road mounted a hill. Then our driver 
pointed with his whip toward the valley, 
and we saw that the Armenian gang was 
being made to stand out of the highroad. 
There were about 400 of them, and they 
were being made to line up on the edge of 
a slope. We know what happened after that. 

Two days before we reached Sivas we 


again saw the same sight. The soldiers’ 
bayonets glittered in the sun. : 

At another place there were ten gen- 
darmes shooting them down, while Turkisn 
workmen were finishing off the victims with 
knives and staves. Here ten Armenians had 
succeeded in getting away. 

Later on, in the Mission Hospital at Sivas, 
we came across one of the men who had 
escaped. He told us that about 100 Arme- 
nians kad been slaughtered there. Our in- 
formant himself had received a _ terrible 
wound in the nape of the neck and had 
fainted. Afterward he had recovered con- 
sciousness and had dragged himelf in two 
days to Sivas. 

Twelve hours’ distance from Sivas we 
spent the night in a Government building. 
For hours a gendarme, sitting in front of our 
door, crooned to himself over and over again: 
**Ermenleri hep’ kesdiler ’’—‘‘ the Arme- 
nians have all been killed!’’ In the next 
room they were talking on the telephone. 
We made out that they were giving instruc- 
tions as to how the Armenians were to be 
arrested. ‘They were talking chiefly about 
a certain Ohannes, whom they had not suc- 
ceeded in finding yet. 

One night we slept in an Armenian house 
where the women had just heard that the 
men of the family had been condemned to 
death. It was frightful to hear their cries ~*~ 
of anguish. It was no use of our trying to 
speak to them. ‘*‘ Cannot your Emperor help 
us?’’ they cried. The gendarme saw the 
despair on our faces, and said: ‘** Their 
crying bothers you; I will forbid them to 
ery.’? However, he let himself be mollified. 
He had taken particular pleasure in pointing 
out to us all the horrors that we encountered, 
and he said to young Hassan: ‘“* First we 
kill the Armenians, then the Greeks, then 
the Kurds.’’ He would certainly have been 
delighted to add: ‘* And then the foreign- 
ers!’’ Our Greek driver was the victim of 
a still more ghastly joke: ‘* Look, down 
there in the ditch; there are Greeks there, 
too!” 


Heroic Work of Americans 


At the important City of Van a small 
group of American missionaries, doc- 
tors, and nurses behaved splendidly 
trying to do what they could to succor 
the Armenians. Matters in this region 
were complicated by the Russian cam- 
paign against the Turks, which embit- 
tered the latter greatly against the 
Armenians, who were accused of sym- 
pathy with the Russians, and by the 
fact that the Armenians resisted the 
Turks by force of arms in an endeavor 
to save their lives and property. Several 
of the Americans during the Van reign 
of terror died of disease, which ravaged 
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the city and outlying districts. The per- 
secution against the Armenians of Van 
was carried out by Djevdet Bey, a broth- 
er-in-law of the renowned Enver Pasha, 
leader of the Young Turks. One of the 
horde of Armenian refugees who sought 
shelter within the group of buildings of 
the American mission at Van gratefully 
exclaimed: 

“What would we do without this 
place? This is the third massacre dur- 
ing which I have taken refuge here.” 

From the annual report for 1915 pre- 
sented by the Medical Department at 
Urmia to the Board of Foreign Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States these extracts are taken: 


A sad case was that of the mother of a 
girl of 12 who was being taken away to a 
life of slavery. The mother protested and 
tried to save her child, who was ruthlessly 
torn from her. As the daughter was being 
dragged away the mother made so much 
trouble for her oppressors, and clung to 
them so tenaciously, that they stabbed her 
twelve times before she fell, helpless to save 
her little girl from her fate. This woman 
recovered from her wounds. Some people 
were shot as they ran, and children that 
they were carrying were killed or wounded 
with them. In some cases men were lined 
up so that several could be shot with one 
bullet, in order not to waste ammunition on 
them, 

One of the most terrible things that came 
to the notice of the Medical Department was 
the treatment of Syrian women and girls by 
the Turks, Kurds, and local Mohammedans. 
After the massacre in the village of -—, 
almost all the women and girls were out- 
raged, and two little girls, aged 8 and 10, 
died in the hands of Moslem villains. A 
mother said that not a woman or girl above 
12 (and some younger) in the village of —— 
escaped violation. This is the usual report 
from the villages, 

One man, who exercised a great deal of 
authority in the northern part of the Urmia 
Plain, openly boasted of having ruined eleven 
Christian girls, two of them under 7 years 
of age, and he is now permitted to return 
to his home in peace and no questions are 
asked. Several women from 80 to 85 years 
old have suffered with the younger women. 


The most diabolically cold-blooded of all 
the massacres was the one committed above 
_ the village of Ismael Agha’s Kala, when 
some sixty Syrians of Gawar were butchered 
by the Kurds at the instigation of the Turks. 
These Christians had been used by the Turks 
to pack telegraph wire from over the border, 
and while they were in the City of Urmia 
they were kept in close confinement, without 
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food or drink. On their return, as_ they 
reached the valleys between the Urmia and 
Baradost Plains, they were all stabbed to 
death, as it was supposed, but here again, 
as in two former massacres, a few wounded, 
bloody victims succeeded in making their way 
to our hospital, 


Armenians of Moush Wiped Out 


A refugee called Roupen, from the dis- 
trict of Sassoun, communicated these de- 
tails to the Armenian community of 
Moscow, whither he escaped: 


In the month of May the Turks attempted 
to force their way into Sassoun, and at the 
same time the massacres began again with- 
out warning at Harpout, Erzerum, and Di- 
arbekir, The Armenians’ repulsed’ the 
Turks and took up a position round the 
town of Moush, [also spelled Mush,] where 
a large number of Turkish troops were con- 
centrated. This was the situation when the 
Turks perpetrated the great massacre of 
Moush at the end of June. Half the inhabi- 
tants of Moush were massacred, the other 
half were driven out of the town. The Ar- 
menians never knew that at that moment 
the Russian troops were only two or three 
hours’ distance from Moush. 

The massacres extended over the 
plain of Moush. The Armenians, who had 
managed to retreat on to the heights of 
Sassoun with a remnant of their forces and 
a slender supply of munitions, attacked the 
Turks in the valleys and gorges of Sassoun, 
and inflicted considerable losses upon them. 
A fraction of the Armenians who escaped the 
massacre broke through the Turkish lines and 
reached Van, which was already in the hands 
of the Russian troops. 

The number of Armenian victims 
large. In the town of Moush alone, out of 
the 15,000 Armenian inhabitants there are 
only 200 survivors; out of the 59,000 inhabi- 
tants of the plain hardly 9,000 have escaped. 

Early in June the authorities ordered the 
Armenians to surrender their arms and pay 
a large money ransom. The leading Armeni- 
ans of the town and the headmen of the 
villages were subjected to revolting tortures. 
Their finger nails and their toe nails were 
forcibly extracted; their teeth were knocked 
out, and, in some cases, their noses were 
whittled down, and the victims thus done 
to death under shocking, lingering agonies. 
The female relatives of the victims who 
came to the rescue were outraged in public 
before the very eyes of their mutilated hus- 
bands and brothers. The shrieks and death 
cries of the victims filled the air, yet they did 
not move the Turkish beast. * * * 

In the town of Moush itself the Armenians, 
under the leadership of Gotoyan and others, 
intrenched themselves in the churches and 
stone-built houses and fought for four days 
in self-defense. The Turkish artillery, 
manned by German officers, made short work 
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of all the Armenian positions. Every one of the 
Armenians, leaders as well as men, was killed 
fighting; and when the silence of death 
reigned over the ruins of churches and the 
rest, the Moslem rabble made a descent upon 
the women and children and drove them out 
of the town into large camps which had al- 
ready been prepared for the peasant women 
and children. The ghastly scenes which fol- 
lowed may indeed sound incredible; yet these 
reports have been confirmed from Russian 
sources beyond all doubt. 

The shortest method of disposing of the 
women and children concentrated in the vari- 
ous camps was to burn them. Fire was set 
to large wooden sheds in Alidjan, Megrakom, 
Khaskegh, and other Armenian villages, and 
these absolutely helpless women and children 
were roasted to death. Many went mad and 
threw their children away; some Knelt down 
and prayed amid the flames in which their 
bodies were burning; others shrieked and 
cried for help which came from nowhere. 
And the executioners, who seem to have been 
unmoved by this unparalleled savagery, 
grasped infants by one leg and hurled them 
into the fire, calling out to the burning 
mothers: ‘‘ Here are your lions.’’? Turkish 
prisoners who had apparently witnessed some 
of these scenes were horrified and maddened 
at remembering the sight. They told the 
Russians that the stench of the burning hu- 
man flesh permeated the air for many days 
after. 


Killed by Official Order 


Armenian refugees who reached the 
Caucasus supplied details of their ex- 
periences from which the following has 
been recorded in the Bryce report: 


The Turks gathered together about 5,000 
Armenians by treachery and deception from 
twenty Armenian villages around the monas- 
tery of St. Garabed, at Mush, and mas- 
sacred them. This took place near the wall 
of the monastery. Before the massacre be- 
gan, a German officer stood on the wall and 
harangued the Armenians to the effect that 
the Turkish Government had shown great 
kindness to and had honored the Armenians, 
but that they were not satisfied and wanted 
autonomy; he then, by the report of a re- 
volver, gave the signal for the general mas- 
sacre. Among the massacred were two 
monks, one of them being the father superior 
of Sourp Garabed, Yeghishé Vartabed, who 
had a chance of escaping, but did not wish 
to be separated from his flock, and was 
killed with them. From the Sahajian district 
about 4,000 Armenians found refuge in the 
forests of the monastery, and fought against 
the attacking Turks and Kurds. They kept 
themselves alive on wheat, raw meat with- 
out salt, turtles, frogs, &c. Some of them 
finally surrendered, but no one knows the 
fate of the remainder. The monastery of St. 
The Turks 
Garabed and de- 


Garabed was sacked and robbed. 
opened the tomb of St. 


stroyed everything. Turkish chiefs took up 
their quarters in the monastery with impris- 
oned Armenian girls. 

According to another report no one was 
spared in Mush, not even the orphans in 
the German Orphanage. Some of these were 
killed and others deported. The Rev. Krikor 
and Mr. Marcar Ghougasian, teachers in the 
German Orphange, were killed, and only 
two escaped death, Miss Margarid Nalban- 
dian and Miss Maritza Arisdakesian. These 
were graduates of the German Seminary at 


Mezré, and owe their lives to a kind Ger- 
man lady. 
According to the reports of some Arme- 


nians who had found refuge in the forests 
ot Sourp Garabed and finally made their 
way to the Caucasus, Hilmi Bey was ap- 
pointed for the purpose of clearing the Ar- 
menian provinces of Armenians. This man 
reached Erzerum on May 18, and then went 
to Khnyss, Boulanik, Khlat, &c., massacring 
every Armenian in these places. According 
to a letter dated June 19, (July 3,) written 
to one of these refugees, Hilmi Bey had three 
urmy corps (?) with him, a body of gen- 
darmes, and the volunteers of Hadji Moussa 
Bey and Sheik Hazret, who had come to 
Mush to massacre the Armenians. To these 
forces were joined the Turkish mob of 
Mush, the Turkish refugees from Alashkerd 
and Badnotz, Keur Husein Pasha and Abd-* 
ul-Medjid Bey. The massacres were directed 


by Governor Djevdet of Van, Commander 
Halil of Diliman, Governor Abd-ul-Khalak 
of Bitlis, and Governor Servet Bey of 


Mush. The order for 
on June 28, (July 11.) According to Turkish 
Government statistics 120,000 Armenians 
were killed in this district. 


Slaughter at Trebizond 


The Armenians of the important port 
of Trebizond, which has since been oc- 
cupied by the Russians, also went 
through the throes of deportation and 
massacre. The decree of deportation af- 
fecting the Trebizond Armenians was 
promulgated on June 24, 1915. Subse- 
quent happenings are thus described by 
G. Gorrini, late Italian Consul General 
at Trebizond: 


From June 24, the date of the publication of 
the infamous decree, until July 23, the date 
of my own departure from Trebizond, I no 
longer slept._or ate; I was given over to 
nerves and nausea, so terrible was the tor- 
ment of having to look on at the wholesale 
execution of these defenseless, innocent 
creatures. 

The passing of the gangs of Armenian exiles 
beneath the windows and before the door of 
the Consulate; their prayers for help, when 
neither I nor any other could do anything 
to answer them; the city in a state of siege, 
guarded at every point by 15,000 troops in 


massacre was given 
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complete war equipment, by thousands of 
police agents, by bands of volunteers, and 
by the members of the Committee of Union 
and Progress; the lamentations, the tears, the 
abandonments, the imprecations, the many 
suicides, the instantaneous deaths caused by 
sheer terror, the sudden unhinging of men’s 
reason, the conflagrations, the shooting of 
victims in the city, the ruthless searches 
through the houses and in the countryside, 
the hundreds of corpses found every day 
along the exile road, the young women con- 
verted by force to Islam or exiled like the 
rest, the children torn away from their fam- 
ilies or from the Christian schools, and 
handed over by force to Moslem families, or 
else placed by hundreds on board ship in 
nothing but their shirts, and then capsized 
and drowned in the Black Sea and the River 
Deré Menderé—these are my last ineffaceable 
memories of Trebizond, memories which still, 
at a month’s distance, torment my soul and 
almost drive me frantic. 


When one has had to look on for a whole 
month at such horrors, at such protracted 
tortures, with absolutely no power of acting 
as one longed to act, the question naturally 
and spontaneously suggests itself, whether all 
the cannibals and all the wild beasts in the 
world have not left their hiding places and 
retreats, left the virgin forests of Africa, 
Asia, America, and Oceania, to make their 
rendezvous at Stamboul. 


Unfortunates of Baiburt 


Baiburt, mentioned often in the news 
as the scene of fighting between Rus- 
sians and Turks, was also the scene of 
terrible outrages. According to an Ar- 
menian lady deported from Baiburt, who 
communicated her experiences to the 
American Committee for Armenian and 
Syrian Relief, the Armenian population 
of the place was deported in three 
batches. She went with the third batch. 
She told of her sufferings on the road 
as follows: 

We had got only two hours away from 
home when bands of villagers and brigands 
in large numbers, with rifles, guns, axes, &c., 
surrounded us on the road, and robbed us of 
all we had. The gendarmes took my three 
horses and sold them to Turkish mouhadjirs, 
pocketing the money. They took my money 


and the gold pieces from my daughter’s neck, 
also all our food. 


After this they separated the men, one by 
one, and shot them all within six or seven 
days—every male above 15 years old. By my 
side were killed two priests, one of them over 
90 years of age. The brigands took all the 


their horses. 
were 


Very 
thus carried 


many women 
off to the 


and girls 
mountains, 
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among them my sister, whose one-year-old 
baby they threw away; a Turk picked it up 
and carried it off, I know not where. My 
mother walked till she could walk no further, 
and dropped by the roadside on a mountain 
top. 

We found on the road many of those who 
had been deported from Baiburt in the pre- 
vious convoys; some women were among the 
killed, with their husbands and sons. We 
also came .across some old people and little 
infants still alive but in a pitiful condition, 
having shouted their voices away. 

We were not allowed to sleep at night in 
the villages, but lay down outside. Under 
cover of the night indescribable deeds were 
committed by the gendarmes, brigands, and 
villagers. Many of us died from hunger and 
strokes of apoplexy. Others were left by the 
roadside, too feeble to go on. 

One morning we saw fifty or sixty wagons 
with about thirty Turkish widows, whose 
husbands had been killed in the war; and 
these were going to Constantinople. One of 
these women made a sign to one of the gen- 
darmes to kill a certain Armenian whom she 
pointed out. The gendarme asked her if 
she did not wish to kill him herself, at which 
she said: ‘‘ Why not?’’ and, drawing a re- 
volver from ‘her pocket, shot him dead. 

The worst and most unimaginable horrors 
were reserved for us at the banks of the 


Euphrates and in the Erzingan Plain. The 
mutilated bodies of women, girls, and little 
children made everybody shudder. The 


brigands were doing all sorts of awful deeds 
to the women and girls that were with us, 
whose cries went up to heaven. At the Eu- 
phrates the brigands and gendarmes threw 
into the river all the remaining children 
under 15 years old. Those that could swim 
were shot down as they struggled in the 
water. . 

In a recent cablegram Lord Bryce 
adds: “ All the civilized nations able to 
assist the Armenians today should know 
that the need is still extremely urgent. 
Several hundred thousand exiles who 
survived the horrors of deportation are 
now perishing of exposure and starva- 
tion in the Arabian desert. Latest re- 
ports of neutral eyewitnesses describe 
terrible conditions. Sick people are 
throwing themselves into graves, begging 
grave diggers to bury them; women are 
going mad and eating grass and carrion; 
parents are putting children out of their 
misery, digging their own graves and 
awaiting death. ‘The future of the 
Armenian Nation depends on saving the 
refugees in Russia, but this requires 
worldwide assistance for feeding, cloth- 
ing, housing, and repatriation.” 





Protest of German Teachers Against Massacres 
of Armenians 


This protest to the German Foreign Office was written and signed by the Faculty of the 
German High School at Aleppo, Turkey, and came into the possession of the British Govern- 


ment through the censorship of the mails. 


A copy of it was found in a letter written by Dr. 


Edward Graetner, one of the signers, from Basle, Switzerland, on July 7, to a distinguished 


German theologian in a neutral country. 


It is presented here, with the private letter of Dr. 


Graetner, as documentary confirmation of the current reports of atrocities committed by the 
Turks against the Christian Armenians in Turkey. 


ALEPPO, Oct. 8, 1945. 
E humbly beg to report the follow- 
ing to the Foreign Office: 

We feel it our duty to call the 
attention of the Foreign Office to the fact 
that our school work, the formation of a 
basis of civilization, and the instilling of 
respect in the natives will be hencefor- 
ward impossible if the German Govern- 
ment is not in a position to put an end to 
the brutalities inflicted here on the exiled 
wives and children of murdered Arme- 
nians. 

In face of the horrible scenes which 
take place daily near our school build- 
ings before our very eyes, our school 
work has sunk to a level which is an in- 
sult to all human sentiments. How can 
we masters possibly read the stories of 
“ Snow-white and the Seven Dwarfs” 
with our Armenian children, how can we 
bring ourselves to decline and conjugate, 
when in the courtyards opposite and next 
tc our school buildings death is reaping a 
harvest among the starving compatriots 
of our pupils? 

Girls, boys, and women, all practically 
naked, lie on the ground breathing their 
last sighs amid the dying and among the 
coffins put out ready for them. 

Forty to fifty people reduced to skele- 
tons are all that is left of the 2,000 to 
3,000 healthy peasant women driven 
down here from Upper Armenia. The 
good-looking ones are decimated by the 
vice of their jailers, while the ugly ones 
are victimized by beatings, hunger, and 
thirst. Even those lying at the water’s 
edge are not allowed to drink. Europeans 
are prohibited from distributing bread 
among them. More than a hundred 
corpses are taken out daily from Aleppo. 

All this is taking place before the eyes 
of highly placed Turkish officials. Forty 
to fifty people reduced to skeletons are 


lying heaped up in a yard near our 
school. They are practically insane, and 


have forgotten how to eat. If one offers 
them bread they push it indifferently 
They utter low groans and await 


aside. 
death. 

Ta-a-lim el alman (the cult of the Ger- 
mans) is responsible for this, the natives 
declare. 

It will always remain a terrible stain 
on Germany’s honor among the genera- 
tions to come. 


The more educated inhabitants of 
Aleppo maintain that the Germans do © 
not really approve of these outrages. 
Perhaps the German people, too, are ig- 
norant of these events. How would it 
be possible otherwise for the usually 
truth-loving German press to report the 
humane treatment of Armenians accused 
of high treason? But it may be that 
the German Government’s hands are tied 
by reason of certain contracts. No— 
when it is a question of thousands of 
helpless women and children who are 
being driven to certain death by starva- 
tion the words “ opportun” and ‘‘ Kom- 
petenzvertage ” can no longer have any 
meaning. Every cultured human being 
is competent to intervene, and it is, in 
fact, his sacred duty to do so. Our 
esteem among the generations to come 
is at stake. The more refined Turks 
and Arabs shake their heads sorrow- 
fully when they see brutal soldiers bring- 
ing convoys through the town of women 
far advanced in pregnancy, whom they 
beat with cudgels, these poor wretches 
being hardly able to drag themselves 
along. 

There are, moreover, dreadful heca- 
tombs of human beings, as shown in the 
inclosed decree of Djemal Pasha. 

This is a proof that in certain places 
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the light is feared, but people have not 
yet the will to put an end to these 
scenes, which are degrading to man- 
kind. 

We know that the Foreign Office has 
already received descriptions of the local 
condition of affairs from other sources. 
Since, however, the procedure of de- 
portation has in no way been amelio- 
rated, we feel it more than ever our 
duty to submit this report for your 
perusal. 

Above all, we realize to the full the 
danger with which German prestige is 
here threatened. 

DIRECTOR HUBER, 
Dr. NIEPAGE, 

Dr. GRAETNER, 

M. SPIELER. 

In his own letter, Dr. Graetner gives 
further details of what he witnessed: 

I am going to tell you more about the 
Armenian episode, for this time the 
question was not one of the traditional 
massacres, but of nothing more nor less 
than the complete extermination of the 
Armenians in Turkey. This fact Talaat 
Bey’s Turkish officials cynically ad- 
mitted with some embarrassment to the 
German Consul. The Government first 
made out that they only wanted to clear 
the war zone and to assign new dwell- 
ings to the emigrants. 

They began by enticing the most war- 
like of the mountaineers out of their 
rocky fastnesses. This they did with the 
help of the securities of the Turkish Em- 
pire, of the heads of their own churches, 
of the American missionaries, and of one 
German Consul. Thereupon began ex- 
pulsions from everywhere, even from dis- 
tricts to which the war will never be car- 
ried. How these were effected is shown 
from the fact that out of the 18,000 
people driven out of Kharput and Sivas 
only 350 reached Aleppo, and only eleven 
out of the 1,900 from Erzerum. Once 
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at Aleppo, the poorest of these were by 
no means at the end of their troubles. 
Those who did not die here (the ceme- 
teries are full) were driven by night to 
the Syrian steppes, toward the Zor on 
the Euphrates. Here a very small per- 
centage drag out their existence, threat- 
ened by starvation. 

I state this as an eyewitness. I was 
there in October of last year and saw 
with my own eyes several Armenian 
corpses floating in the Euphrates or ly- 
ing about the steppe. 

The Germans, with a number of laud- 
able exceptions, witness these things 
quite unperturbed, holding out the fol- 
lowing excuse: 

“We just need the Turks, you see! ” 

I know for a fact, moreover, that an 
employe of the German Cotton Associa- 
tion and one on the Bagdad Railroad 
were forbidden to help the Armenians. 
German officers have also raised a com- 
plaint against their Consul for his sym- 
pathy with the Armenians, and a Ger- 
man teacher, although most capable, was 
not appointed to a school of the Turco- 
German Association on account of his 
having an Armenian wife. They are 
afraid that the Turks might take offense 
at this. The Turks are less considerate. 


“The question is one of a Turkish in- 
ternal affair; we must not mix ourselves 
up in it!” This is what one constantly 
hears people say. Once it was a ques- 
tion, however, of persuading the Arme- 
nians to yield, they did mix themselves 
up in it! 

The Armenians of Urfa, seeing the 
fate which had befallen their compatriots 
from other districts, refused to leave 
their city and offered resistance. There- 
upon no less a person than Count Wolf 
von Wolfskehl ordered the town to be 
bombarded, and after the surrender of 
1,000 Armenian men he had not the 
power to prevent their being massacred. 
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From Left to Right: M. Albert 
tions; Mr. E. S. Montagu, British Minister of Munitions; 
Mr. Lloyd George, British Secretary for War. 
(Pach Photo News, Inc.) 
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Lieutenant Genera] Count Seiki Terauchi, Who Has Succeeded 
Marquis Okuma as Premier of Japan. 
(Photo from American Press Association.) 








The Total of Armenian and Syrian Dead 
By William Walker Rockwell, Ph. D. 


Professor in Union Theological Seminary and Member of American Committee for 
Armenian and Syrian Relief 


OW many Armenian and Syrian 
H noncombatants have died of dis- 
ease, hardship, or violence during 

the last two years? 

There are no perfectly reliable sta- 
tistics of the racial elements which com- 
pose the population of Turkey. The ordi- 
nary Turkish figures for the Armenians 
and other Christian groups are too small, 
for two reasons: First, the Turks are 
anxious to minimize the strength of the 
Christian minorities, in order to block 
European demands for internal reforms; 
second, some Christian families fail to 
report all their men to the Government, 
in order to evade their full duty in the 
matter of military service. The Ar- 
menian figures, on the other hand, are 
collected by the Armenian Patriarchate, 
till recently in Constantinople; and they 
certainly do not underestimate the num- 
bers of their own millet or community. 
Though some German writers have in- 
clined to accept the Turkish figures, the 
consensus of foreign opinion holds that 
there were in Turkey before the war at 
least 1,600,000 to 2,000,000 Armenians. 
How many of them are alive today? 

No official list of the deaths has been 
kept. Nameless and unrecorded corpses 
have marked every trail down which the 
exiles straggled on their weary march 
toward the region of Aleppo. The scows 
of Trebizond and the flatboats of the 
Euphrates did not record passengers 
“lost overboard.” In the desert vultures 
were the only coroners. Along the line 
of the Bagdad Railway, where imported 
system prevails, more accurate informa- 
tion may perhaps exist; but those who 
may know won’t tell. 

In some localities the death rate has 
been terribly high. From one _ small 
group of villages only 15.2 per cent. of 
the inhabitants are known to have 
reached what was, for the time at least, 
the goal of their deportation. A common 


estimate of the mortality has been 50 per 


cent. of the total Armenian population; 
in other words, that from 800,000 to 
1,000,000 have perished. In May, when 
I tabulated in the “ Fifth Bulletin of the 
Committee for Armenian and Syrian Re- 
lief ” what we then knew, it seemed prob- 
able that the number of survivors was 
under 1,150,000. The total Armenian 
losses to that date would then be be- 
tween 450,000 and 850,000, according as 
we estimate the population before the 
war at 1,600,000 or at 2,000,000. In view, 
however, of the frightful starvation since 
reported in the Deir-el-Zor region and 
elsewhere, it is quite possible that by 
this time the losses have reached 50 per 
cent. 

How many Armenians have died in 
massacres? During the siege of Van 
the Turks are said to have slaughtered 
55,000 Armenians in the surrounding 
country. That is the report brought 
back by the Americans who were in Van 
during the siege; one of them told me 
that the Russian authorities forbade peo- 
ple after that to eat fish drawn from 
the great inland lake of Van, because of 
the multitude of the floating corpses of 
massacre victims. How many tens of 
thousands have died like the 1,213 men of 
Marsovan, who were marched up into 
lonely valleys and “ deported ” by knives 
at their throats or by bullets in their 
backs? Who can number the Armenian 
soldiers in labor regiments who were 
divided up into squads of 300 or 400 to 
mend roads, only to be shot and sabred 
to a man on suspicion of revolutionary 
plots? How numerous were the bundles 
of those drowned by the Kuras at Ke- 
makh, that rolled down the Euphrates 
and were washed ashore near the rail- 
road bridge at Jerablus, only to be re- 
fused burial by a local Turkish official 
because he could not be sure of the re- 
ligious affiliations of the long-since de- 
ceased? If we add horror to horror, we 
must at the end confess that we do not 
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know. To Van add Marsovan; pile on 
Bitlis, Trebizond, Erzerum, Erzingan, 
Harpout, and thrice-savage Kemakh; ex- 
haust even the villages of those provinces 
(now conquered by Russia) which formed 
what we may style the massacre zone; 
make all possible deduction for exag- 
geration or downright lies, and you reach 
a ghastly total that must remain forever 
ringed around with impenetrable gloom. 
How many Armenians are left? In 
May, 1916, the best figures were as fol- 
lows: 
Aleppo, Zor, Damascus, and south- 


WR Sk Sab hbe Gus eer eheeeOsiewsee 486,000 
Constantinople and Smyrna, natives 

not deported, AbOUt ss 6. .c66ce0cc0608e0 150,000 
Armenians in other parts of Turkey, 

POP RODS as Kees ees SSO WES SANTOS 500,000 
Refugees in the Russian Caucasus... 182,800 
In districts of Turkey occupied by 

IA on cas Cia eteeeSanaeneaes 12,100 
In Salmas, Persia, (some of them 

refumecs: from TUrisey).<ccicccatesce 9,000 

Total living Armenians........... 1,139,900 


The largest item tabulated in May was 
486,000. That number was, however, re- 
ported on Feb. 3. Concerning those re- 
gions we have had later cables that hun- 
dreds are dying daily; that mothers are 
throwing babies into the Euphrates in 
despair; that survivors in many regions 
had to eat grass—until the fierce rays of 
the Mesopotamian Summer dried up the 
grass, when some of the more desperate 
turned to cannibalism or attacked car- 
rion. Therefore we may lop off another 
hundred thousand or two as the terrible 
toll of the year in which America has 
been toying with the problem of relief. 
There may be a scant million of Turkish 
Armenians still unburied. 


The Armenians are not the only un- 
fortunates; the Syrians also have been 
decimated. There are many varieties of 
Syrian Christians. Some lived near the 
Persian border and in ancient Assyria, 
and are known as Nestorians, or Assyrian 
Christians. Some of these living north 
of Mosul have been massacred. The Nes- 
torian Highlanders, who, according to 
figures I communicate from a pamphlet 
now in press, claimed before the war to 
number 90,000, had to fight their way out 
to Persia in the Autumn of 1915. Our 





committee fed during November and De- 
cember, 1915, no less than 30,000 of these 
refugees from Turkey, in addition to an 
equal number of destitute Christians 
whose homes were on the Persian side of 
the boundary. Though the death rate 
has been high, it has not perhaps reached 
the one-third to one-half reported through 
native channels of information. Before 
the war there were from 160,000 to 200,- 
000 Syrian Christians (inclusive of Nes- 
torians, Roman Catholic Uniats, Protes- 
tants, and some scattered communities 
of Jacobites) living in the Tigris re- 
gion, exclusive of Diarbekir, in the High- 
lands of Kurdistan, and in Northwestern 
Persia, (Adarbaijan.) Great numbers 
have perished, but no one knows how 
many. During the Turkish occupation of 
Urmia (Jan. 2-May 20, 1915) 4,000 died 
of want and of epidemics in that town, 
and 1,000 were killed in outlying villages. 
That is the outstanding item in the long 
roll of death in Persia. 

The woes of the Syrians in modern 
Syria, near the Mediterranean, are also 
crying. It is said that at least 80,000 of 
the inhabitants of the Lebanon have died 
of starvation; and some have been de- 
ported into the region of Sivas, Asia 
Minor. (See “ The Near East,” London, 
June 9, 1916.) The Syrian Mount Leb- 
anon Relief Committee, a native organ- 
ization in New York, asserts that 100,000 
have perished in the Lebanon alone. An 
American traveler, just back from Bey- 
rout, says that in that centre of infor- 
mation the estimates vary from 80,000 
to 120,000. In addition, there has been 
awful misery among ‘the Palestinian 
Jews. 

The number of marchers in New York’s 
great “preparedness ” parade last May 
was about 125,000. They took about 
thirteen hours to pass a given point, 
marching twenty abreast. If the ghosts 
of the Christian civilians who have per- 
ished miserably in Turkey since the com- 
mencement of the great holocaust should 
march down Fifth Avenue twenty abreast 
there might be a million of them, and 
they would then take four days and eight 
hours to pass the great reviewing stand 
—in fact, longer, for most of them would 
ke women and children. 





Austro-Hungarian Atrocities in Serbia 


CURRRENT History MAGAZINE, in presenting the official reports of the belligerent nations re- 
garding atrocities, does so as an unbiased annalist. The editor does not attest the accuracy 
of the charges, but is assured of the authenticity of the documents. 


N extraordinary contribution to the 
tales of horror of the present 
war is found in the “ Report 
Upon the Atrocities Committed 

by the Austro-Hungarian Army During 
the First Invasion of Serbia,” by R. A. 
Reiss, D. Sc., professor at the University 
of Lausanne, Switzerland. This re- 
port, of which the English translation 
has just been published in London, is 
issued as an official document by the 
Serbian Government. Professor Reiss is 
a distinguished man of science, a skilled 
investigator, and presumably an im- 
partial judge. He himself collected and 
verified his facts on the spot during the 
months of September, October, and No- 
vember, 1914. 

It is an incomplete report because at 
the time the enemy occupied a large part 
of Serbia, where it was impossible to 
pursue the inquiry, and because many 
civilians had fled from the devastated 
regions. The damage is therefore more 
considerable and the number of victims 
greater than even this ghastly record 
shows. The delay in publication is due 
to the troubles of the Serbian Govern- 
ment. 


Shocking Array of Evidence 


If the facts set down in cold print are 
shocking, the photographs with which 
the volume is illustrated are even more 
revolting, some of them, like numerous 
references in the text, being unfit for 
reproduction on account of the bestiality 
and obscenity which they depict. 

Professor Reiss begins with an ac- 
count of the explosive bullets used by 
the Austro-Hungarian Army. He tells 
how Serbian soldiers, 


returning from the front, related that when 
the enemy attacked them with rifle fire, one 
could hear two detonations, viz., the sharp 
crack when the bullet left the rifle, and a 
second detonation which sometimes seemed 
to take place behind and sometimes in front 
of them. The solution of the mystery was 
soon found. In the cartridge pouches of the 


Austrian prisoners were found cartridges 
* . = (containing) genuine explosive 
bullets, forbidden by the rules and con- 
ventions of war. Subsequently your (the 
Serbian) army * * #*_ seized whole am- 
munition cases full of them. Besides this, 
machine-gun belts were found filled en- 
tirely with cartridges containing explosive 
bullets. * * * The labels on these boxes 
bear the printed designation ‘‘ Kinschuss- 
patronen,”’ (sighting cartridges.) These 
bullets come from the State factory at 
Wellersdorf, near Vienna. The Austrian 
eagle is conspicuous on the base of the 
eartridge case. * * * The bullet, which 
explodes within the body, is shattered and 
the fragments act like shrapnel. Finally 
there is the action of the gases which fur- 
ther enlarge the wounds and break the bones. 

Professor Reiss questioned a great 
number of Austro-Hungarian prisoners 
and discovered that the privates did not 
know these bullets before the war. They 
were always locked up in time of peace 
and their use was reserved exclusively 
for war. The Professor proceeds: 


I have also observed that the Austro- 
Hungarian troops made use of expanding, 
so-called ‘“‘dumdum” bullets. * * * But 
at the time I was without proof positive 
that the Austro-Hungarians really employed 
expanding bullets, which are, however, far 
less dangerous than explosive bullets. 


Massacres of the Wounded 


The bombardment of open towns is 
described by Professor Reiss as an eye- 
witness, for he visited Belgrade, Shabatz, 
and Loznitza while they were under fire. 
Shabatz was sacked from end to end by 
enemy troops after it had been bom- 
barded. Loznitza will have to be largely 
rebuilt. Countless houses were set on 
fire by the invaders, who were evidently 
provided with some special substance 
for making buildings burn rapidly. That 
Serbian soldiers who had been wounded 
and captured were massacred on fre- 
quent occasions was confirmed by the 
evidence of Austro-Hungarian prisoners 
of war, as well as by official reports of 
the Serbian military authorities, accounts 
of eyewitnesses, and photographs taken 
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CIVILIAN PEASANTS HANGED BY HUNGARIANS AT LESHNITZA, SERBIA 


(PHOTOGRAPHED 


on the spot. Among the depositions of 
Austrian prisoners are the following: 


No. 42, squad leader in the Twenty-eighth 
Infantry Regiment, deposes that Lieutenant 
Miiller of the Third Battalion, Ninth Com- 
pany of his regiment, gave orders to ‘* finish 
off’’ the Serbian wounded. as he did not 
wish to be troubled with them. 


The Austrian witness, No. 44, of the Fifty- 
third Infantry Regiment, deposes that before 
they crossed the frontier a man in Austrian 
uniform with his ears and forearms cut off 
was led past the troops on horseback. The 
officers told them: ‘This is what is in 
store for you if you surrender.’’ They, more- 
over, declared that the man was a Croat; but 
none of the soldiers present knew him. 


Professor Reiss comments on No. 44: 


In my opinion the cruelty involved in thus 
parading on horseback one of their own men 
mutilated in this fashion precludes the pos- 
sibility of his having been an Austrian. Is 
it not more likely that it was a Serbian 
soldier, mutilated after having been tricked 
out in an Austrian uniform, in order to strike 
terror into the hearts of the invading troops? 
* * * The Austrian officers spread the fable 
among their men that your [the Serbian] 
soldiers cut off the ears, noses, * * * and 
gouged out the eyes of their prisoners. Per- 
haps they sought to provide ocular demon- 
stration at the expense of some unfortunate 
Serbian? This does not seem unlikely to me. 


The investigator concludes: 
From my inquiry then it follows that there 





Aug. 20, 1914) 


have been massacres of Serbian prisoners 
and wounded. I need not’ relate here in de- 
tail what happened at Yovanovatz, where a 
large number of soldiers of the second levy, 
belonging to the Thirteenth and Fourteenth 
Regiments, (Timok Division,) who had sur- 
rendered to the Austrians, were massacred 
by the enemy. You know the facts of the 
ease, and the official reports are in your 
hands; you have, moreover, an ocular proof 
of the crime in the photographs which were 
taken on the spot. 
Massacres of Civilians 

The longest and most horrible section 
of the report is that dealing with the 
massacres and atrocities in which civilians 
were the victims. After discounting, as 
Professor Reiss does, the exaggerations 
due to excitement and overwrought emo- 
tions, there remains a picture of bar- 
barities and excesses as dark and damn- 
ing as any in the history of war from the 
earliest times. He has tabulated the dif- 
ferent forms of death and mutilation in- 
flicted upon the civil populace by the in- 
vading army. Very many persons were 
burned alive. In the parish of Prnjavor 
alone they number 122. Both in the case 
of the killed and the wounded the injuries 
were inflicted on all parts of the body. 
The number barbarously mutilated is also 


very great. 















































There were many cases of the abduc- 
tion of young girls and their detention 
for days at a time by the enemy. Offi- 
cers as well as men were guilty of these 
outrages, but the officers did not go to 
the same extreme as they permitted the 
privates in the worst orgies of lust and 
drunkenness. 

A great deal of the evidence is that 
furnished to Professor Reiss by prison- 
ers. The following are some typical 
statements made by Austro-Hungarian 


soldiers: 

No. 46 of the Twenty-eighth Regiment of 
the line relates that a certain Lieutenant 
Lazar, (Hungarian,) with his eighty soldiers, 
had killed no less than thirty men and wo- 
men. His company saw the entrance of a 
café blocked with half-burned victims. This 
occurred near Zvornik, (the village of 
Zuline.) 

No. 47 of the Twenty-sixth Regiment re- 
lates that he had seen scattered portions of 
human bodies—feet, arms, heads, &c. * * * 

No. 48 of the Twenty-sixth Landsturm 
states that the men were given the order to 
bayonet all living creatures—women, men, 
and children—without distinction. A private 
of the Seventy-ninth Regiment told him that 
near Drenovatz the Austrian officers made a 
ring of twenty-six persons round a house 
and then set fire to the house, thus burning 
the twenty-six victims. 

No. 49 of the Seventy-eighth Regiment says 
Captain Eisenhut gave the order to kill every 
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SERBIA 


living thing in Serbia The Hungarians 
devastated every village in Syrmia. 


Execution of Hostages 


The story told by the Austrian witness 
No. 50 contains some amazing episodes: 


All men, old men and children, were cap- 
tured and driven before the troops with 
bayonet thrusts. These people were ques- 
tioned as ‘to the position of the Serbs and the 
comitadjis. If their answers failed to satisfy 
the officers they were shot immediately. In 
most cases, when the troops entered a village 
the greater number of the hostages, or even 
all of them, were killed. These unfortunate 
people were almost always old men or chil- 
de * * * 


Next morning, not far from him and four 
of his colleagues, (this witness was a hos- 
pital sergeant,) a private came running to 
him with the news that Lieutenant Berticz 
Joseph, a Hungarian, wanted to shoot seven 
innocent persons. Witness requested his 
friend, Lieutenant Stevan Raikovitch, to go 
and see what was the matter and if possible 
to prevent Berticz from committing the crime. 
As they approached a wood Berticz saw him 
and called out: ‘‘ Don’t come; if you come 
nearer, I will kill you.’’ He stopped and 
witnessed the following: Seven men (two old 
men of about seventy and five boys of about 
fourteen or fifteen years of age) were tied 
together. The soldiers dug their grave before 
his eyes. Liutenant Berticz went up to the 
first old man, a deaf mute, struck first him, 
and then another with his fist, showed them 
the pit, and said: ‘* You Serbian swine, this 
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is for you.’’ He then had the first old man 
led up and shot. The second was bayoneted 
to death. The five boys were shot by a 
volley. Lieutenant Raikovitch called out to 
Berticz: ‘*‘ Have you permission to do this? ’”’ 
And he added: ‘I shall go to Lieut. Col. 
Petrovitch (or Simonovitch) and tell him 
what you have done.’’ The latter promised 
to make an inquiry, but did nothing. The 
victims had no weapons. * * * 

The men were incited by their officers to 
commit atrocities. Wherever the regiment 
passed through, the officers urged them to 
kill everything, cows, pigs, chickens, in fact 
everything whether it was required for the 
subsistence of the army or not. The men 
got dead drunk with ‘‘ schnapps’”’ in the 
cellars, They allowed the liquor to run out 
so that often the cellars were inundated with 
alcohol. * * * At Krupanj witness was 
shown a young girl who had been violated. 
* * * The girl was pretty and 16 years 
old. Two women supported her statement. 
After the battle of Krupanj they marched on 
Bela Tzrkva, and everywhere witness saw 
the bodies of peasants, old men and young, 
who had been killed. 


Here are two more statements by 
Austro-Hungarian prisoners: 


No. 56, Corporal of the Twenty-eighth 
Landwehr Regiment, deposes that in Shabatz 
the Austrians killed over sixty civilians 
beside the church. They had previously been 
confined in that _ building. They were 
butchered with the bayonet in order to save 
ammunition. The soldiers who acted as 
executioners numbered eight. Witness could 
not bear to look at the sight. The bodies lay 
for two days in the square before they were 
buried. The eight soldiers were Hungarians. 
A General and the officers gave the order for 
the massacre. There were several old men 
and children among the victims. 

No. 71 of the Ninety-seventh Regiment of 
the line, states that * * * in Yania he saw 
four old men dragging a cart full of rifles, 
ammunition, &c. A group of twenty women 
and children followed the cart. A few 
moments later he heard a volley and was 
informed that the whole party had been shot. 
He never saw them again. 


Told by Serbian Civilians 


Coming now to the evidence of Serbian 
civilians we read of wholesale massacres 
at different villages. At Prnjavor the 
Austrians had the list of the local mem- 
bers of the “Narodna Odbrana,” the 
society which is blamed for the assas- 
sination of the Archduke Ferdinand at 
Serajevo. The Austrians shot every 
member of the society. At the same 
town the Austrians arrested 500 to 600 
women and girls and kept them at the 
hotel for four days for the pleasure of 


the soldiers. One of the worst crimes 
was that committed at Leshnitza, a 
place of 1,200 inhabitants. A party of 
forty persons were taken to witness the 
execution of 109 victims beside the rail- 
way station. One of the witnesses, a 
man of 60, gives the following details: 
The 109 persons massacred at Leshnitza 


were men and children from 3 to 15° years 
of age. All the victims were tied together 
by the arms with ropes. A wire was drawn 
round them. The Austrian soldiers stood on 
the railway embankment, and it was here 
that they fired their volley. The Serbs fell 
into the pit in front of them, which had 
been dug all ready beforehand. Directly 
after the volley the soldiers filled in the 
ditch without waiting to see whether their 
victims were dead or only wounded. 

At Breziak the Austrians killed fifty- 
four persons in various ways. Most of 
them were disemboweled with large 
sabres. Among the victims were a man 
and his wife and their three daughters, 
aged 18, 14, and 7 years. They were 
found in a ditch mutilated in different 
ways, pinioned and all tied together, 
with their dog. 


An Appalling Picture 


The official records of the military 
authorities contain some of the most 
horrible stories. The following picture 
by a Serbian Lieutenant is hardly to be 
equaled for concentrated “ frightful- 
ness.” Some of the details have had to 
be omitted because of their bestiality: 


Being in command of the sentinels on out- 
post duty, I made the rounds of the village 
of Tzulkovitch and the neighborhood. There 
in a ravine I saw piled up, one on top of the 
other, the corpses of twenty-five lads be- 
tween 12 and 15 years of age and of two 
old men of over 60, pierced with bullets 
and slashed with knives and bayonets. On 
exploring a house I discovered two dead 
women, their bodies riddled with bullets. 
In the yard of a house lay an old woman 
killed beside her daughter. * * * Within 
the house beside the extinct fire sat an old 
man, haggard and dying, covered with 
bleeding wounds caused by knife and bayonet 
thrusts. He said to me: ‘‘I cannot tell how 
it is that I am still alive. For three days I 
have sat here looking upon my dead wife 
and child, whose bodies lie beyond the door. 
After covering us with shame they massacred 
us with their knives and then they fled, the 
cowards. I am the only one left alive. I 
look upon that pool of blood, their blood, 
which spreads toward me, and I cannot even 
take one step to move away from it.’’ In 
another yard I found a little boy of four, 
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PEASANTS MASSACRED AT LOZNITZA, SERBIA, BY HUNGARIAN TROOPS 


thrown in there after he had been killed. 
The corpse had been partly devoured by 
dogs. Near him lay a young woman, 
stripped, and her slaughtered infant. * * * 
A little further on the body of an old woman 
was stretched on the ground. * * * In the 
interior of the house lay the body of a 
very beautiful young girl, all convulsed by 
the final agony, her clothing covered with 
blood. On the floor, almost hidden beneath 
a pile of rugs, lay an elderly woman, also 
killed. 


In the three districts of Polzerie, 
Matchva, and Yadar, the various kinds 
of death and torture inflicted were ap- 


portioned as follows: 
Males. Females, 


WiCtimis: MAU oce8 Pee eeecesk. eaicn cea G4 
Victims killed with knives......113 Zé 
Victims hanged ........... unkown @ 6 


Victims massacred and clubbed 
to death with sticks and butt- 


CUE: OE PISIOR vn ca veces eis cies 48 26 
Victims disemboweled .......... 2 
Vietime: burned alive ...<<césses 35 96 
Victims pinioned and robbed.... 52 12 
Victims whose arms were cut off, 

torn Off, OF DFORGRi..ccccccccecs & 1 
Victims whose legs were cut off 

OF WRORGt...«cccceccuccesceucuuee. & 0 
Victims whose noses were cut off. 28 6 
Victims whose ears were cut off. 31 7 
Victims whose eyes were put out. 30 38 
Victims whose genital organs 
" WOPG: MUHA: i. ccécceccccesee O 3 
Victims whose skin was cut in 

strips, or portions of their face 

detached diveeesesaeuedenernenuee 3 


Males. Females. 


WIGS: SIONOGE si ass d5d de enveoens 2 - 
Victims whose breasts were cut 

GLE vadesesstidescdddadacaucesexa (OC 2 
Victims cut in: pieces .......<ess WG 16 
Victime beheaded ...icccccaccsss I 0 
Little girl thrown to the pigs.... 90 1 


Victims killed without the man- 
ner of their deaths being speci- 
TOG. cvccadisesducsshescevuadesuseu 5d 


Summing up the evidence Professor 
Reiss says: 


The number of victims—children, women, 
young men, and old men—amounts to a com- 
paratively high percentage of the population 
of the territory invaded. The evidence sub- 
mitted to me also proves that the manner 
in which the soldiers of the enemy set about 
killing and massacring was governed by a 
system. It was the same system of ex- 
termination which is also reflected in the 
bombardment of open towns with shrapnel 
and fougasses and in the systematic setting 
on fire of dwelling houses and farm build- 
ings. It is impossible to look upon the 
atrocities that have been committed as the 
acts of a few apaches, such as certainly 
may be found in every army. 

That the butchery of the population was 
systematic and according to order is yet 
more clearly proved by * * * a pamphlet 
issued by the Austro-Hungarian high com- 
mand and found in possession of the men. 
* * * Jt is from fear lest they should be 
massacred themselves that they probably 
perpetrated their first cruelties. But at the 
sight of blood, the phenomenon took place 
which I have often had occasion to observe; 
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man was transformed into a_ bloodthirsty 
brute. A positive access of collective Sadic 
frenzy seized upon the troops. * * * Once 
the bloodthirsty and Sadic brute was un- 
chained and let loose by his superiors, the 
work of destruction was duly carried out by 
men who are fathers of families and prob- 
ably kindly in private life. 

Thus the responsibility for these acts of 
cruelty does not rest upon the privates— 
mere victims of the instincts of the wild 
beast which slumbers in every human be- 
ing—but on their superior officers who failed 
to restrain these tendencies; nay, I will say 
even more, who aroused them. The mas- 
sacres were all the more readily committed 
by the Austro-Hungarian soldiers, as they 
were stimulated by the prospect of gain by 
pillage, which was permitted, and even com- 
manded, by their superior officers. * * * 
In short, it is beyond all doubt that the 
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massacres of the civil population and the 
pillage were systematically organized by the 
command of the army of invasion; it is upon 
the command that all the responsibility must 
rest, and also the disgrace with which for 
all time to come this army has covered 
itself. 

In discussing the causes of the mas- 
sacres Professor Reiss lays particular 
stress on the press campaign in Austria- 
Hungary before the war, which had for 
its object the propagation of the belief 
that the Serbians would commit the 
abominations of which the Austro-Hun- 
garians themselves are said to have 
given such a frightful exhibition. This 
was all part of the plan, says Professor 
Reiss, to wipe Serbia off the map. 


2,658,283 Prisoners Held by the Central Powers 


Official Statement, Aug. 1, 1916 


HESE figures, not before published, 
were given to the German press by 
the Berlin authorities at the close 

of the second year of the war: The Cen- 
tral Powers now occupy in Europe the 
following square miles of territory of the 








enemy: 
Belgium 21... ss bUSD SRSA RES KONA ESOS 11,330 
WEAVE «os 0004006600600 cine were ae pers 8,200 
PEGI: nics 06000400404 Fe 8S Oe Kees Ees 109,375 
OE bs ce sep aeeORGe ca Soe e ese Mamas ss 34,000 
BEOEROROD 66 i556 k05 ss a¥d.0s. choos ee ew weeon 5,470 
OBE: 5:5 ven aes Gs 0as 0a dd EER ROS ORES 168,375 
The Allies occupy in square miles: 
PANG phic davai we eee elciss pee aaa bec aay 390 
Galicia and Bukowina.............2..+...5,200 
WORGL 4 deaeues DEAE ETRE Ohi R ae ee eee ee 


The total number of prisoners of war 
on Aug. 1, the end of the two years of 
war, were as follows: 


DE AIRING 5 on 6 ok eho haw SNARE RTO 1,663,794 
In Austria-Hungary «. 0.00 02600008 ee 942,489 
Bet) TRU RU ERs ii 6 605 00005 6R SKS RO ROOD 38,000 
Bik UOT: bn ony ea sas 6s KS ee Ree cove 72/000 

DMG Access SusnGsecu seuss sarees 2,658,283 


In August, 1915, the total number of 
prisoners held in Germany and Austria 
was 1,695,400, so that in the second year 
of war the number increased by practi- 
cally a million. 

Among the total number of prisoners 


held there are the following numbers of 


Russians: 
Officers. Men, 


ER SROTIGDY isin oes ces csas egos 9,019 1,202,872 
In Austria-Hungary......... 4,242 777,324 
In Bulgaria and Turkey..... $3 1,435 

OG ov. ocsc ew e8s ou doe ee cee 1,981,631 


The prisoners of war in Germany 


proper are as follows: 
Officers. Men. 








POOR 6 vine kk ces sesanee gixavien Qigee 348,731 
TUNERS 6 vo50.0sdeedas vaoeabe 9,019 1,202,872 
oS et errr a aos, “SSG 41,752 
EMSUGH .céviecss paey wwe evans “Oat 29,956 
DOEDIOUOE a0 66600 cb cecacs bane ees 23,914 

INE 5 isa rae bude web a Sei 16,569 1,647,225 


The war material captured and now 
held in Germany is 11,036 guns, with 
4,748,038 shells; 9,096 munition wagons 
and trucks, 1,556,132 rifles, 4,460 pistols 
and revolvers, and 3,450 machine guns. 
This does not include the large number of 
guns, shells, and transports which were 
captured and made use of at once on the 
field. 

Statistics from hospitals and lazarets 
show that 90 per cent. of the wounded re- 
turn to the front, 1.4 per cent. die, and 
8.4 per cent. are incapacitated. Owing to 
the sanitary arrangements at the front 
the number of deaths from illness con- 
tracted has been reduced to a minimum. 


















































ILLIONS, actually millions of 
unfortunate soldiers and civil- 
ians are living through these 
terrible years as prisoners of 

war. The Central Powers alone hold 
more than 2,500,000, and the Entente 
Allies hold more than 1,500,000. Harsh 
treatment of prisoners is a constant 
theme of recrimination, and both sides 
have threatened reprisals because of 
cruelties charged to have been inflicted 
by the enemy authorities. How far ac- 
tual conditions violate humanitarian prin- 
ciples or contravene international law 
cannot always be determined, but the 
data at hand are sufficiently authentic to 
be recorded here. 


Prisoners in Germany 


A report issued by the United States 
Embassy in Berlin contains the observa- 
tions of Surgeon Karl Ohnesorg of the 
United States Navy, who visited the 
camps in the Berlin area. This report 
shows that Germany is making use of 
many prisoners by converting them into 
workmen, for which purpose they are 
housed in special quarters and fed by 
their employers. 

At a large hide-curing company at Lichten- 
berg thirty-nine British soldiers are em- 
ployed in sorting and salting hides and pack- 
ing them for shipment to a tannery. A 
large room in the third story of one of the 
brick buildings of the plant has been fitted 
up for their use. It is well furnished, and 
shower baths with hot and cold water are to 
be had weekly. The schedule of the day’s 
routine is as follows: 


Arise at 6 A. M. ] Work 2 P. M. to 4 
Coffee 6:30 A. M. | ee 
Begin work 7 A. M. + Rest 4 P. M. to 4:80 


Breakfast &-8:30 A. M. -. ms 
Work 8:30-12:30 P. M. Work 4:30 P. M. to 7 
Rest and dinner 12:30 PrP. M. 

P. M.-2 P. M. | 

The company allows each man three bottles 
of beer daily, and also gives them one pound 
of butter or margarine weekly. They receive 
25 cents daily. They do not have to work on 
Sundays. 

The City of Berlin Gas Plant employs 300 
prisoners, 46 of whom are British, and they 
are comfortably housed in wooden barracks, 


-and are divided into two working squads. 


Twenty-five work in the retort room at 36 
cents a day, and the remaining 21 are em- 
ployed at manual labor about the yards at 
18 cents a day. The hours for work are the 
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same as those of the German employes, with 
whom the prisoners work on friendly terms. 

At Niederschoneweide, where eighty- 
two British are employed in a smelter 
and casting foundry, Surgeon Ohnesorg 
found the housing conditions unsatisfac- 
tery, but the rate of pay was 65 cents a 
day. British prisoners were also engaged 
in farming work at the villages of Gla- 
dow and Gross Glienicke, where they 
messed with their employers, receiving 
the same food and 12 cents a day. At 
the City of Berlin electric light plant at 
Moabit prisoners were handling coal for 
the power house and receiving 25 cents 
a day. They had Sunday off. 


In a large coal yard at Charlottenburg 
the housing conditions were far from satis- 
factory and the sanitary arrangements not at 
all good. Eighteen British are quartered in 
one room on the basement floor of the office 
building. Double tier cots, such as are used 
in the German barracks, supplied with straw 
mattresses were given the prisoners. One 
of their number was detailed as cook. There 
is much room for improvement in the con- 
ditions under which the men live. 

With but few exceptions all the British 
were well clothed and had good shoes. They 
were supplied with both uniforms and work- 
ing clothes, and they received their pay 
weekly in money. 


Instances of Brutality 


In contrast to Surgeon Ohnesorg’s re- 
port a picture of hardship and brutality 
is provided in the affidavits of five mem- 
bers of the crew of a British trawler 
who were captured in the first days of 
the war and who have recently been ex- 
changed because of ill-health. The five 
men made their affidavits for the Brit- 
ish Government, which has officially 
given out the summary from which the 
following extracts are taken: 

The horrors of the prisoners’ camp at Wit- 
tenberg, which have recently been confirmed 
by the evidence of Belgian doctors, and the 
minor cruelties of Ruhleben find a striking 
parallel in the more open acts of violence 
which are now known to have been com- 
mitted at Sennelager (the prisoners’ camp 
near Paderborn) on a number of unfortunate 
fishermen who were captured by the Ger- 
mans in the North Sea in August, 1914, and 
who were subsequently taken to Sennelager 
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by way of Wilhelmshaven and Emden. The 
arrival of the prisoners at Wilhelmshaven 
is thus described: 

‘* We were marched through the streets of 
the town through a hostile crowd which 
jeered and spat at us, taken to a naval 
prison and put into a cell without blankets 
and with a straw sack to lie on. We re- 
ceived two slices of black bread and a drink 
of unsweetened coffee. Two days after that 
we were had up for inquiry. A naval of- 
ficer pointed a revolver at my head and 
asked me what warships were in the Humber. 
He said: ‘If you speak the truth you will 
go out of that door,’ pointing to one of the 
decors in the room. ‘If you lie you will go 
out of that door to be shot,’ covering me all 
the time with the revolver. 

**T told him I had seen no warships. I 
was cook and my occupation kept me below. 

** At Sennelager we were drawn up in the 
camp, as well as some French and Algerian 
military prisoners. The camp commandant 
then addressed us in the following terms: 
‘You English pigs, I will feed you out of 
the swine tub,’ and shook his fist at us. He 
then allowed our guards to maltreat us by 
kicking and striking us to their hearts’ con- 
tent, and looked on laughing. We all were 
struck. This lasted for about two hours.’’ 

For a fortnight these unfortunate men were 
made to sleep out in the open fields, and no 
blankets were provided. Subsequently tents 
were erected, but the wants of the English 
civilians were always attended to last. ‘‘ Nix 
(nichts) for the English’’ was the common 
cry. 

“The labor of our camp, though supposed 
to be voluntary and paid for, was incessant, 
and we were forced out without food in the 
morning to hard labor on roads and light 
railways at the point of the bayonet. We 
did not receive any pay.’’ 

Punishments for any breaches of discipline 
(whether real or imaginary) reached the 
limit of brutality, while complaints on the 
part of the prisoners failed to effect sub- 
stantial redress: 

“When we were lining up in fours for our 
coffee, I was bitten by a wolfhound be- 
longing to a sentry who always treated us 
with great hostility. He deliberately set his 
dog at me, and it bit me badly in the left 
leg above the ankle. I was arrested very 
shortly afterward and taken to prison. On 
my way there I met a motor car containing 
two officers and two women. They stopped 
the car and said something to the sentries 
which I could not understand. The sentries 
at once knocked my head against the wheel 
of the car, much to the delight of the oc- 
cupants, who shouted out: ‘ Kitchener! 
Kitchener!’ I was knocked nearly sense- 
less and then taken to the prison. About 
-midnight four drunken sentries entered my 
cell, knocked me down and kicked me, 
shouting out: ‘ Kitchener!’ They then threw 
cold water over me and left me. The next 
day I was brought before the commandant 


for trial. I was told that I was charged 
with having spoken to an English soldier on 
the day on which the dog bit me. I had not 
even seen an English soldier. I believe the 
real reason they maltreated me was because 
I had shown sympathy to an old Belgian 
priest who had been knocked down by the 
sentries on some pretext and whom I had 
helped up.’’ 

Discipline seems to have been enforced by 
a torture known as “the ring-drill,’’ which 
was apparently inflicted on trivial provoca- 
tion: 

“One of the most common punishments in- 
flicted for trivial reasons (such as being a 
minute or two late for morning parade) was 
what our guards termed ‘ the ring-drill.’ The 
victim had a canvas bag attached to his back 
with seven or eight bricks placed in it. He 
was then forced to run around a flagstaff 
erected in the camp for varying periods up 
to two hours. I have seen many cases where 
the victim fell from sheer exhaustion, and 
the guards kicked him until he rose, or until 
he was carried into the hospital on a 
stretcher by his fellow-prisoners. In the 
latter case the whole camp was paraded, 
and the victim was carried around so that 
they could all see the result of German camp 
discipline.”’ 

Another punishment took the form of bind- 
ing prisoners to trees in such an attitude 
that the maximum amount of suffering was 
bound to follow. 

In August, 1915, a representative of the 
American Embassy visited Sennelager, and 
after making an investigation told the pris- 
oners that he would try and get them 
brought to Ruhleben. This plan was actual- 
ly carried out in the case of certain old 
prisoners. Though food was very insuf- 
ficient at Ruhleben, the conditions there, bad 
as they were, were tolerable as compared 
with Sennelager, and there was at least no 
direct brutality. 


Discipline at Ruhleben 


A glimpse of conditions at Ruhleben is 
given by William Simpson, a wool mer- 
chant of Sydney, Australia, who was in- 
terned at that camp while traveling in 
Germany and who was released on the 
ground that, being 57 years old, he was 
past the fighting age: 

Baron Taube, the second in command, was 
intended for a pirate king of the worst type. 
For the slightest offense a prisoner was put 
on bread and water for seven to fourteen 
days. He was ably seconded by Dr. Gaiger, 
the Chief Surgeon, who had to pass the 
prisoners to be invalided out. On one occa- 
sion two patients escaped from the hospital 
and got away, which enraged the Baron so 
much that he ordered all the other patients 
to leave the building and walk through a 
heavy snowstorm to the horse boxes, and 
three of them died of exposure. After a few 
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months we were served with mattresses and 
a pillow stuffed with bristly shavings. We 
had fish twice a week, very often putrid; 
meat twice a week, and thick potato soup 
three times weekly, which was our rations. 
Every morning each prisoner was given a 
fifth of a loaf of war bread, which was 80 
per cent. potatoes and 20 per cent. coarse 
bran, and uneatable. Since I left Ruhleben I 
have gained thirty-four pounds, but still I am 
not up to my normal weight. If it had not 
been for the parcels of food sent to us from 
American and English women I should have 
died. 


Treatment of Russian Prisoners 


The treatment of Russian prisoners in 
Germany, for whose relief a central com- 
mittee has been organized in Switzerland, 
is described by C. Oberoutcheff, secretary 
to that body. Information as to the con- 
dition of the Russians was first obtained 
from the delegates of the International 
Red Cross Commission and was later 
verified by personal talks with former 
prisoners, according to Mr. Oberoutcheff : 

The daily rations of the prisoners is very 
scanty; in the morning they are given coffee 
without milk or sugar, and 200 grams of 
potato bread to last them the entire day. 
At noon they receive a small quantity of 
soup, some vegetables, and sometimes, but 
not often, a piece of meat. Supper is much 
the same. It is clear that the prisoners must 
go hungry. The English, French, and Bel- 
gian prisoners often receive supplies of food 
from their Governments, relief societies, or 
relatives and friends, but it is not so with 
the Russians. Russian prisoners often beg 
help, not only of their own richer country- 
men, but of prisoners of other nationalities. 
Many of these would be glad ito give it, but 
it is forbidden. The hungry Russians, how- 
ever, take their soup plates to the French 
and beg for their leavings, and get them. 
Driven to desperation, they sometimes even 
search the garbage and devour everything 
they find there that can possibly be eaten. 
We have heard of this from English and 
French prisoners who saw it, and I have 
been told of it by the Russians who have 
actually been obliged to do it. 


According to Mr. Oberoutcheff, there 
are more than 2,000 prison camps in 
Germany and Austria, and only about 
100 of them receive help from relief 
committees. 


German Prisoners in Russia 
Sensational details of alleged tortures 
suffered by war prisoners at the hands 
of the Russian authorities have been 
printed in Germany. For example, the 
Nerddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, un- 


” 


der the heading, “ Hell in Russia,” ‘cites 
a numberof instances in which it charges 
that the Russians abused their prisoners, 
compelling them to work long hours 
without sufficient food or clothing. In 
the Winter, with the temperature 50 de- 
grees below zero, it is said, prisoners, 
including the sick, were compelled to 
work in the open when barefooted and 
dressed in rags until arms and legs were 
frozen. Rheumatism, typhoid, tubercu- 
losis, and other diseases, the account con- 
tinues, have caused the death of thou- 
sands of prisoners, and medical .aid is 
entirely insufficient. At Urgum 3,000 
prisoners are reported to have died of 
typhoid in a short time. Many of the 
prisoners, the newspaper says, become 
insane. One instance is cited of 250 in- 
sane prisoners who are reported to have 
been flogged and driven into a room large 
enough for only 100, containing no bed- 
ding, after which the doors and windows 
were boarded. The account proceeds: 


They were left there twenty-six hours with- 
out food or water. When the room was: 
opened many of the prisoners fainted and 
the others were whipped. Other prisoners 
were confined for several days at a time in 
deep, damp pits, and were struck over the 
head with iron bars. Sick prisoners have 
been transported in cattle cars to hospitals, 
where they received such poor attention that, 
according to reports of physicians, the death 
rate was 90 per cent. 

The punishment of prisoners is so bar- 
barous that some Russian soldiers have re- 
fused to carry out their orders. The com- 
mander of the Moscow district, Sandetmeki, 
issued a public order prohibiting humane 
treatment of prisoners, especially officers, 
and in consequence prisoners were slowly 
tortured to death. 


It was such reports as these that led 
the German Government to address a 
vigorous protest to the Russian Govern- 
ment “against the barbarous treatment 
of prisoners of war,” a demand for its 
immediate cessation, and a threat of re- 
prisals. According to a statement issued 
by the Overseas News Agency of Berlin 
on Aug. 31, 1916: 


Officers and sailors of the Russian Navy 
who are prisoners in Germany have been 
brought into a reprisal camp because for 
more than a year German naval officers and 
sailors in Siberia have been treated by the 
Russians not as members of the navy but as 
ccmmon criminals. 

The Russian officers and sailors will be 
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treated exactly as are the German prisoners 
in Russia until the Russian Government de- 
cides to treat the Germans as sailors who 
did their duty for their country. 


The Russian actions are said to have been 
caused by the friendly advice of England, 
who declared that the Germans were not 
regular sailors, but pirates. All diplomatic 
negotiations were without result. The Rus- 
sian Geheral Staff even pretended that proved 
facts were untrue, and this caused the Ger- 
man Government to adept the counter- 
measures. 

The cry for reprisals has been con- 
stantly heard in England, where the 
Government has been accused of being 
too lenient. Members of Parliament have 
urged that only by taking measures in 
regard to German prisoners could the 
German Government be forced into im- 
proving the treatment of British prison- 
ers in Germany. But the British Gov- 
ernment has held to the view that such 
arguments would logically lead to still 
more reprisals and that the situation, 
instead of being relieved, would be aggra- 
vated. 


War Prisoners in England 


From the available evidence, it ap- 
pears that the German prisoners in the 
United Kingdom are well treated. Thus, 
a series of reports by officials of the 
United States Embassy in London on 
twenty-three internment camps, which 
has been issued as a British Foreign 
Office document, testifies to the excel- 
lence of the accommodation and food, 
and also to the cordiality of the relations 
existing between the authorities and the 
prisoners. Such expressions as “the 
soldiers in this camp seemed to be well 
and in good spirits,” “ everything about 
this camp was found in excellent condi- 
tion,” and “this camp seemed to be al- 
mest a model of its kind,” are to be 
found in nearly all the reports. 


Certain of the camps visited are set 
aside entirely for the internment of 
civilians. One of these is at Cornwallis 
Road, Upper Holloway, London, where 
there were 714 prisoners on the date of 
inspection. B. A. Beal, who makes the 
report, states that the entire camp is 
run by the prisoners themselves. No 
prisoner is compelled to work, but those 
who wish to do so may find employment, 





for which they receive wages. No com- 
plaints were made, although the in- 
vestigator had an opportunity to talk 
with the prisoners. privately. Other 
civilian camps are at Douglas and 
Knockaloe, Isle of Man. In the former 
there were 2,744 prisoners, who “ ap- 
peared contented and well.” At Knocka- 
loe, which was examined by three rep- 
resentatives of the United States Em- 
bassy, there were 20,563 men interned, 
divided among four camps. The pris- 
oners appoint their own committees, who 
look after such matters as the kitchen, 
recreation, education, and the library. 
In the library of each camp there are 
about 4,000 books. Nearly 72 per cent. 
of the interned men are at work. In 
Camp 4 Professor Albers, who has lived 
over twenty years in Manchester, directs 
the school work. The study covers com- 
mercial subjects, languages, mathe- 
matics, and physics. There were, the in- 
vestigators say, no complaints of a seri- 
ous nature. 


Certain camps are devoted to officer 
prisoners and their servants. That at 
Donington Hall, Derbyshire, was exam- 
ined by Mr. Beal and W. H. Buckler, on 
June 9 last. At that time there were 
interned 102 military officers, thirty-nine 
naval officers, fifty military orderlies, 
one naval orderly, and three civilians. 
The interned officers, says the report, 
run their own mess in the same way as 
an English officers’ mess is run. For 
the regular bill of fare for three meals 
the officers pay 65 cents a day, which 
they supplement as they wish from the 
canteen. The system of taking walks in 
the surrounding country has been lately 
inaugurated. “On the day of our visit,” 
the reporters add, “one of us went out 
with the walking party and enjoyed a 
pleasant walk through beautiful coun- 
try.” Another officers’ camp is that at 
Holyport, near Maidenhead, under the 
command of Colonel J. R. Harvey, who 
“seems to have the confidence of the in- 
terned officers, who spoke in pleasant 
terms of him.” The system of walks 
through the country on prisoners giving 
a limited parole was also instituted here, 
and the prisoners expressed themselves 
much pleased with this liberty. 
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With regard to the internment camp 
at Leigh, Lancashire, the report says: 


This camp seemed to me to be noteworthy 
on account of its great neatness and cleanli- 
ness, and on account of the general good 
health of the men consequent thereon, and 
also on their regular exercise in the open air. 

It is conducted on strict military principles, 
but the men, being soldiers, seem to under- 
stand this. They are under the charge of 
their own Feldwebel, (Sergeants,) who are 
trusted by the commandant, and who have 
an excellent influence over the men under 
them. 


At Frongoch, near Bala, North Wales, 
the prisoners had arranged work for 
themselves, which included fifty-five 
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classes of instruction in languages, (com- 
prising Fnglish, German, French, Span- 
ish, and Italian,) as well as instruction 
in electricity, engineering, mathematics, 
drawing, shorthand, and gardening. 

Everything in the camp at Handforth, 
Cheshire, where 2,713 prisoners were 
interned, was found in excellent condi- 
tion. The German officer who had 
charge of the running and care of the 
camp seemed to have the confidence of 
the men, who al! appeared to be in ex- 
cellent physical, mental, and moral con- 
dition. The camp at Jersey is described 
as almost a model of its kind. 


Civilians Interned in England 


A special correspondent of a London 
daily writes this interesting description 
of life in the civilian prison camps: 

HERE are 32,000 German civilians 
T interned in England. I have just 
seen 26,000 of them. At the end 

of a pilgrimage which took me to the 
further side of the Isle of Man and ended 
in an Islington workhouse, which showed 
me the gentle alien enemy hewing stone 
in a hillside quarry, painting a portrait 
in a comfortable studio, making clogs, 
studying Spanish, and emerging from a 
game of water polo, which introduced 
me to alien enemies in bunks, on plank 
beds, and on spring mattresses, aliens 
who spoke English with an Oxford man- 
ner, aliens who spoke only German, 
aliens who spoke what no self-respect- 
ing Teuton would admit to be German, 
alien enemies of every sort of education, 
profession, social status, income, char- 
acter, and temperament, I may claim a 
tolerably comprehensive knowledge of 
the treatment which German civilians 
receive at the hands of our Government. 

We go first to the Isle of Man, where 
the vast majority of the German civil- 
ians under our flag are now concen- 
trated. In Knockaloe Camp, which is 
some eleven miles from Douglas, near 
Peel, about 23,000 men are now under 
guard. Not one plank of all the building 
in this city of huts was on the ground 
when the war began. 


This place was taken over by the au- 
thorities, and now, inside four miles of 
barbed wire fence, stand twenty-three 
clusters of wooden huts, each cluster or 
compound fenced off from the others and 
each capable of housing 1,000 men. Water 
was brovght in from reservoirs on the 
mountain side, a system of water-borne 
drainage, with septic tanks, was con- 
structed, hct and cold water was laid 
on to the shower baths in each com- 
pound, and a power station to light the 
whole- camp with electricity was built 
and equipped. The military authorities 
provide a guard of' 2,000 men for the 
23,000 prisoners. 


The huts are soundly built, and each 
man makes his tiny quarters, whether 
bunk or bed, cozy. The bunks are pre- 
ferred. apparently because they give a 


_certain privacy, a suggestion of a sepa- 


rate room. But around his bunk or above 
his bed each man arranges a little collec- 
tion of private treasures—postcards, pic- 
tures, a book or two. 

Every man has 18 ounces of bread a 
day. It is baked in the camp by some 
of the interned men under ideal condi- 
tions, and first-rate bread it is. Each 
man has 8 ounces of fresh meat, cooked 
in diverse ways. There were meatpies, 
there was stew with vegetables, there 
was that dish common to Germany and 
Scandinavia—a great roll of minced meat 
baked. Eight ounces of potatoes are in 
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the ration, and an ounce of margarine. 
Tea or cccoa—they care little for tea— 
sugar, and condensed milk, condiments, 
and fresh vegetables are issued. There 
is also a ration of flour and onions. The 
authorities will buy back, if the men so 
choose, a portion of this flour, and allow 
the money to be spent on other viands. 
Each compound has a Kitchen Commit- 
tee, elected by the men themselves, which 
controls this transaction and the cooking 
in general. 

Those who have money can add to 
their dietary. The canteen will sell them 
anything that a reasonable man can de- 
sire except alcohol. But they can buy 
coffee, and they do, to the tune of 5,880 
peunds in a month. Cigarettes are sold 
by the million. When I went around the 
canteen it had 259 dozen pound pots of 
pium jam in store. In one week it sold 
680 pounds of that popular sausage 
called Leberwurst. These figures must, 
of course, be considered in relation to 
the 23,000 mouths of the camp. The 
prices are fixed to cover the cost of 
working, and in general are rather lower 
than most of us pay ourselves. 

Many of the prisoners also receive 
parcels of food from outside. Food from 
Germany has much diminished in the 
last few months. The arrangements for 
the delivery of parcels to the prisoners 
are such as to obviate any suspicion that 
a man does not receive what has been 
sent him. The one exception to this rule 
is articles which are contraband. Not 
many things are contraband, but among 
them are German newspapers and alco- 
hol. Attempts to smuggle these into the 
camp in parcels of innocent aspect are 
numerous and humorous. I have seen a 
tin of harmless cheese in which lurked 
coyly a bottle of liquor. <A tin of lard 
was guilty of the same crime. A wooden 
box often has a double end concealing a 
newspaper or two. Lurking in another 
parcel were tablets of solidified grog, a 
substance not very exhilarating, but still 
faintly suggesting alcohol. The most in- 
genious piece of smuggling which I have 
met came from another camp. A sau- 
sage when cut disgorged the case of a 
clinical thermometer. Inside that tiny 
case was a letter rolled up small. And, 


after all, there was nothing in it which, 
if it had been sent honestly, would not 
have passed the censor. 

What do they do all day, these 23,000 
men? A handful of them are quarry- 
ing. Another handful are at agricultural 
work—for that there is no lack of volun- 
teers. But the difficulties of guarding 
them would prevent any such employ- 
ment on a large scale, even if the Manx 
farms could absorb many. Some of the 
men are doing woodwork, and very clever 
stuff they turn out, which is sold on the 
American market. The work of the 
camp—cooking, baking, shoemaking, tai- 
loring, and so forth—keeps many em- 
ployed. They study, and can obtain 
teaching in most of the European lan- 
guages. But, when all is said, the in- 
dustrial output of these 23,000 is meagre. 

Their recreation fields are ample and 
well used. They play football and the 
like with plenty of zest and vigor. The 
recreation rooms gre excellent. They 
have orchestras of high merit, and the 
camp has several theatres. The best evi- 
dence that the men are well occupied is 
in the health of the camp, which is far 
better than that of the surrounding civil- 
ian population—and the Isle of Man is 
a health resort. The death rate of the 
prisoners is something less than two per 
1,C00. 

The other camp in the Isle of Man 
stands just outside Douglas, and is of a 
different character. It is comparatively 
small, with only some 2,700 prisoners. 
A large proportion of these are housed 
in the permanent buildings of an insti- 
tution for holiday makers. A big, im- 
posing hall thus becomes available for 
gymnastics and recreation and work of 
all sorts, and a swimming bath sixty feet 
long provides more sport and exercise. 


Many of the prisoners are domiciled 
in England, and in England their wives 
and families remain. Thirty-three of 
these wives, who are Englishwomen, 
are allowed to reside in the island and 
see their husbands once a quarter. The 
wives of the others are allowed to visit 
the island at long intervals and remain 
there for a week, during which they 
may see their husbands three times. 

Quite different problems are suggested 
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by the camp at Islington. The workhouse 
in Cornwallis Road, Holloway, is its 
home. It is therefore situated in the 
middle of a thickly populated district. 
It has only one tennis court and one cro- 
quet ground as a means of exercise for 
700 men. It has no military guard. 
Four policemen suffice to maintain dis- 
cipline and keep the prisoners in. These 
are odd conditions, but they can easily 
be accounted for. 

Every one of these men—with the ex- 
ception of forty kept separate from the 
rest—is beyond suspicion of any attempt 
to get out. They have all been in Eng- 
land at least ten years. They are all 
married to English wives. If they give 
any trouble—which is almost unknown— 
the single sufficient penalty is that they 
may go to the Isle of Man. The English 
wife does not want that to happen. So 


the real guard of the camp is not the 
four policemen, but a party of sensible, 
practical Englishwomen. But the prison- 
ers need little conjugal admonition. 
When the barbed wire fence of the camp 
was blown down in a storm these oblig- 
ing prisoners promptly stuck it up 
again. The separate forty represent yet 
another phase of the alien question. 
They are a miscellaneous collection of 
men, some naturalized, some not of 
enemy origin, who have been interned 
under the Defense of the Realm act... 
They may be spies. They may be under 
suspicion of spying. They are men whom, 


-for one reason or another, it would be 


dangerous to have at large. Among them 
is Baron von Bissing. Except under es- 
cort, and then only on the rarest occa- 
sions—to see a dentist, for example— 
they are never allowed out. 


Underfed Prisoners at Ruhleben 


Official Report by Dr. Taylor of the United States Embassy at Berlin 


ECENT protests from the British 
R Government regarding the starva- 
tion of civilian prisoners in Ger- 
many are based upon the increasing se- 
verity of conditions reported earlier in 
the year by Dr. A. E. Taylor of the Uni- 
ted States Embassy at Berlin. CURRENT 
HistoRY MAGAZINE here reproduces the 
substance of two of these reports, with 
the dispatches which they elicited from 
Sir Edward Grey, in which he offered to 
exchange prisoners with Germany and 
threatened reprisals if the sufferings of 
the British at Ruhleben were not amel- 
iorated. 
Dr. Taylor’s report of May 24, 1916, is 
in the following terms: 


I have the honor to present a supplementary 
report bearing upon the conditions of food 
supply and nutrition in the camp of the in- 
terned civilians at Ruhleben. 

In the report presented a few weeks ago a 
detailed statement was offered of the amount 
of fpodstuffs devoted to subsistence during 
that}/time. Since then a sharp reduction has 
been} made in the amount of foodstuff allotted 
to the camp. In order to illustrate the pres- 
ent state of affairs, the ration provided by the 
authiorities for the camp in Ruhleben may be 
contrasted with the ration for military pris- 





oners promulgated in the latest food pro- 
gram of the Kriegministerium. ‘The differ- 
ences are concerned largely with the allow- 
ances of meat and fish. There is also a dif- 
ference in the potato ration. In other re- 
spects, such differences as exist would not 
have a marked bearing upon nutrition from 
the standpoint of energy content, though such 
differences as do exist are not to the advan- 
tage of the Ruhleben ration. 


The Prison Menu 


The menu for working prisoners of war just 


. issued contains per week 2,800 grams (about 


6 pounds) of bread, 300 grams (10% ounces) 
of meat, (including bones,) 200 grams (7 
ounces) of sausage, 500 grams (1 pound) of 
fish, fish roe, and herring, and 9,500 grams 
21 pounds) net of potato, corresponding to 
10,500 grams gross weight. The difference in 
the diet of the working and non-working 
prisoners lies in the bread ration, which for 
the non-working prisoners is 2,100 grams (4 
pounds 10 ounces) per week. 

The present allotment of foodstuff author- 
ized by the military authorities for Ruhleben 
is much lower in meat, fish, and potato. It 
provides per man per week 200 grams (7 
ounces) of fresh meat, (including bones.) It 
provides, secondly, 1,600 pounds (800 kilo- 
grams gross weight) fresh fish, (correspond- 
ing to about 215 grams per man per week,) 
or 200 grams sausage or legumes. The potato 
ration is 4,000 grams (8 pounds 12 ounces) per 
week per man. Viewing the protein content 
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of the sausage and fish as equal in both esti- 
mates, it is apparent that the military prison- 
er of war is allotted per week 1,150 grams of 
these protein-carrying foods, while the civil 
prisoner of war in Ruhleben is allotted 400 
grams of the same article, a little more than 
one-third the amount allotted the military 
prisoner of war. The potato ration of the civil 
prisoner is less than half that of the military 
prisoner. 

In the absence of a detailed and quantita- 
tive inventory of the food supplies coming 
into Ruhleben from outside of Germany, it is 
impossible to state definitely whether the 
total food supply in Ruhleben is now suffi- 
cient for the nutritional needs of the camp. 
It must be borne in mind that many of these 
prisoners receive little or substantially noth- 
ing from the outside. One result of the pres- 
ent ration allotment is already seen in the 
fact that some of the Jews are appearing at 
the camp kitchen to secure food which is to 
them not ritualistically clean. This reduction 
in allotment of food supplies is made all the 
more striking by the fact that the prisoners 
of war, as a group, receive from outside of 
yermany at the present time as many, or 
more, food units per man as are received in 
Ruhleben. During the last week I have visited 
two prison camps in which the British pris- 
oners subsisted practically entirely upon sup- 
plies received from abroad. Nevertheless, 
these men have at their disposal the regular 
ration for prisoners of war quoted above, to 
take or leave at their option. It is true that 
many of the interned civilians in Ruhleben 
receive more than they need. It is also true 
that some of them receive in notable amounts 
articles of food that must be classed as luxu- 
ries. On the other hand, many of these pris- 
oners receive little cr nothing, and are, there- 
fore, largely or entirely dependent upon the 
food supplied by the authorities. 


Less Than Half Enough Food 


A more detailed report on the food 
supply at Ruhleben was made by ‘Dr. 
Taylor three weeks later, on June 14. 
After a technical analysis of various food 
values he pointed out that the reduced 
nutriment scale mentioned by him in his 
previous report still continued. Taking 
the amount of foodstuffs furnished by 
the German authorities during the week 
ended May 11, he said: 

Noteworthy in this diet, as contrasted with 
the previous diet, is the absence of fish and 
of margarine. All the fat present in the 
diet is incidentally contained in the several 
foodstuffs, and the diet is as fat-free as it is 
practically possible for a diet to be. * * * 

These figures indicate that the food sup- 
plied by the authorities to the interned civil- 
ians in Ruhleben during the last week, if 
applied to all the men, represented less than 
half of the requisite food units. For the 





men who took food, less than two-thirds of 
the units were supplied by the authorities of 
the camp. 

The authorities directly in charge of the 
subsistence of the camp are not following the 
official menu. When the diet of the interned 
civilians in Ruhleben was worked out, the 
sum of 66 pfennige per man per day was 
allotted for the purchase of foodstuffs, coal 
and costs of transportation being included. 
(The present figure for prisoners of war is 
86 pfennige.) For some time the authorities 
in Ruhleben have not been permitted to ex- 
pend this entire sum, (amounting to about 
2,600 marks per day,) but only a certain frac- 
tion of it. The unexpended moneys have 
accumulated in the camp treasury, and this 
accumulation now represents a large sum. 
I am, of course, in no position to state what 
the saving has been, variously estimated be- 
tween 60,000 and 200,000 marks. It is, how- 
ever, clear that if the authorities in Ruhle- 
ben were permitted to expend 2,600 marks 
per day for food, (with or without the addi- 
tion of the accumulated savings,) the differ- 
ence in the amount of food now supplied and 
once supplied would not exist. 

A notable feature of the diet for the last 
week was the absence of vegetables. Rhu- 
barb was served once, and no sugar was fur- 
nished with it, but instead the kitchenmen 
were instructed to employ saccharine for 
sweetening, and a determined amount of 
saccharine was supplied to them for that pur- 
pose. The kitchenmen followed their instruc- 
tions, and the camp as a unit. protested to 
the kitchen against the peculiar after-taste 
that followed the eating of the rhubarb. It 
is my judgment that such manner of use of 
saccharine is entirely without justification. 
Prior to the war, the use of saccharine in 
foodstuffs was absolutely prohibited in Ger- 
many. If the authorities in Ruhleben are not 
able to furnish sugar with such foods as are 
normally prepared with sugar, the correct 
procedure would be frankly to notify the men 
to this effect, offer the individual men sac- 
charine -for their own use, if they choose to 
employ it, leave it to other men to furnish 
their own sugar if they wish, and not impose 
upon 8,000 men an artificial sweetening agent 
without their knowledge or consent. 

During this period of time, while the au- 
thorities have been reducing the foodstuffs 
supplied to the camp, less and less food has 
been coming in from abroad, and this despite 
the fact that an increased number of pack- 
ages came in during May as against April. 
Despite this increase in number of parcels, 
the amount of food received was reduced. 


Potato Bread Rejected 


During the last month a very notable de- 
terioration in the quality of bread has been 
noticed; and in addition, week by week, a 
larger percentage has arrived in so moldy a 
condition as to make it unfit for food. In 
April the estimated loss due to poor condition 
was 800 packages; in May the estimated loss 
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has been almost one-half of the bread re- 
ceived. 

The bread from England (which is in tran- 
sit all the way from two to five weeks) has 
arrived in very poor condition owing to mold, 
30 to 40 per cent. of it being unfit for food 
in April, while 80 per cent. of it was unfit 
for food in May. There are two English 
breads that always arrive in perfect condi- 
tion, i. e., those of Barker and the Army and 
Navy Stores. Confronted with the shortage 
of bread, many men in the camp have at- 
tempted to use the K-bread; of these a goodly 
proportion report that they cannot continue 
its use on account of symptoms and signs 
of indigestion. 

No relief is to be obtained from the canteen. 
The canteen no longer carries butter, sugar, 
or milk, and has practically no tinned meat 
of any kind. I inspected the canteen, and 
found it to contain only a small supply of 
canned vegetables and some fresh vegetables. 
I am advised that the canteen has reached its 
present low ebb because the authorities at 
Ruhleben are not permitted to go on the open 
market to purchase foodstuffs. When they 
apply to the higher authorities they are in- 
formed that such foodstuffs are no longer 
available. 

Under these circumstances the men have 
fallen back upon their store supplies, and a 
number of men in the camp are at present 
living largely on food supplies from abroad 
that have been in their possession for weeks 
or even months. These accumulated supplies 
are now being rapidly reduced; when they are 
exhausted the men will face a critical situa- 
tion. 

I have attempted to determine the amount 
of food that comes in from abroad, but this 
is absolutely impossible, except by stationing 
a number of men at the parcels delivery to 
open, count, and examine the contents of 
10,000 packages during a week or mofe. 

About 1,600 of the British subjects draw re- 
lief funds. These men purchase in the can- 
teen, or did when it contained anything they 
wished. They also purchase to some extent 
from other prisoners. As stated, not only is 
very little on sale in the canteen, but the 
prices are very high for unit food value. 

In the camp is a group of some 300 or more 
men, who belong to a group at first termed 
‘‘pro-German,”’ but now termed ‘“‘ country- 
less,’’ (*f heimatslos.’’) These men were born 
in Germany, or have lived here since child- 
hood; but since they were of British parent- 
age they were technically regarded as of Brit- 
ish citizenship, or at least not of German 
citizenship, though they are to a large extent 
German in interests and sympathies. Since 
these men are not upon the British relief 
lists, a special German relief was organized 
for their benefit some time ago. Through the 
instrumentality, and largely through the per- 
sonal generosity, of Prince Max of Baden, a 
relief fund of considerable size was raised in 
order to relieve the needs of these men who 
were interned in the British civilian camp. 





Prisoners’ Dissatisfaction 


Though these men receive nothing else from 
the outside, it is interesting to note that their 
sugar ration (they also receive the regular 
camp sugar ration) is much larger than the 
legal ration now authorized in Germany. 

The interned men are deeply dissatisfied 
with the present state of affairs. It has al- 
ways been their understanding that it was 
the policy and the intention of the German 
Government to supply them with a physiolog- 
ically adequate ration. A review of the pres- 
ent ration of the prisoners of war indicates 
that it is the aim of the ‘‘ Kriegsernahrung- 
samt’’ to supply a ration which shall be 
physiologically adequate, though professedly 
containing little more than enough to cover 
minimal requirements; and it is believed that 
the official prisoners’ ration contains as much 
as the daily food of many millions of Ger- 
man subjects. There is no question that the 
official prison ration is an adequate ration 
from the standpoint of animal nutrition. In 
addition to this allotted camp ration the pris- 
oners possess the foods sent in from abroad 
as addenda. 

In the case of the Russian prisoners these 
extra foodstuffs sent in from abroad are small 
in amount; in the case of the French moder- 
ate; in the case of the English large. In all 
the prison camps that I have visited it is the 
practice to prepare food for the number of 
men in the camp, irrespective of nationality, 
in accordance with the menu of Professor 
Backhaus. As a rule, the British prisoners 
take little or none of the food, and their share 
is eaten by prisoners of other nationalities. 
In Ruhleben the state of affairs at present 
existing has convinced the interned civilians 
that the situation is, so to speak, reversed; 
that the German authorities seem to regard 
the foodstuffs sent in from abroad as the 
regular diet of the interned men, and the 
camp allotments as the addenda. 


Bad Housing Conditions 


Later Mr. Gerard, American Ambassa- 
dor at Berlin, summarized another phase 
of the situation at Ruhleben in the fol- 
lowing letter to Mr. Page, our Ambassa- 
dor at London: 


The reports of Dr. Taylor, our expert on 
food questions, which have been transmitted 
to you, indicate in detail what are the condi- 
tions of subsistence in the camp at Ruhleben. 

I regret to state that the housing arrange- 
ments of the prisoners have not been im- 
proved. At Ruhleben the prisoners are great- 
ly overcrowded in their barracks. The impe- 
rial authorities, after two years of war, have 
undoubtedly had plenty of time to provide 
lodgings for these prisoners. It is intolerable 
that these educated men should be caged like 
animals—six in each stable stall. In some of 
the stalls the cots touch each other. The 
light is bad for reading, and reading is a ne- 
cessity if these unfortunates are to be kept 
here through a third Winter. 
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In the lofts over the cattle stalls it is still 
worse. For example, in Barrack No. 2 a 
cross-section of the loft is about nine feet 
high in the middle, at the highest point, ond 
the place is mansarded in such a way that 
the sides are only about four feet high. The 
floor of this part of the barn measures about 
thirty by forty feet. 

The beds here are so close that they touch. 
Sixty-four men live in this narrow space. The 
light from the windows is so dim that the 
eyes of the prisoners will be seriously injured 
if they do not lose their sight entirely. And 
it cannot be doubted that this semi-obscurity 
will cause depression and mental troubles. 

The heating system needs to be improved, 
and provision ought to be made for drying 
clothes by means of radiators, or for a dry- 
ing room in each barrack. ‘The prisoners 
have to respond to calls in the open air, often 
in the rain, and have no means of drying 
their soaked garments. 

I learn that many things, such as soap, for 
instance, which are usually given even to 
prisoners of the common law, have never been 
given to the prisoners at Ruhleben. Prom- 
ises have been made from time to time by va- 
rious officials on the subject of improved 
housing. It is inadmissible that the present 
conditions should be maintained; they will be 
impossible for a third Winter. 

The officials in charge of the camp—and I 
am convinced that they are doing all that is 
in their power to ameliorate these conditions 
—have not the authority to make the neces- 
sary reforms, but the state of things I have 
described must force itself upon the attention 
of every inspector sent by the authorities re- 
sponsible for the management of the camp. 


Grey Threatens Reprisals 


Dr. Taylor’s reports were productive of 
urgent notes from the British Foreign 
Office calling for reforms at Ruhleben 
and suggesting that, if Germany could 
not feed her prisoners, she should ex- 
change them. The second of these notes 
from Sir Edward Grey, dated June 23, is 
here reproduced. It is addressed to Wal- 
ter Hines Page, American Ambassador 
to Great Britain, and includes a threat of 
reprisal against Germany: 

I have the honor to inform your Excellency 
that I have read with much concern the re- 
ports drawn up by Dr. A. E. Taylor of the 
United States Embassy at Berlin, on the 
food supply and nutrition at Ruhleben, which 
you were good enough to inclose in your 
notes of the 80th May and 20th ult. 

It appears from Dr. Taylor’s last report 
that the food supplied by the German au- 


thorities to the interned civilians at Ruhleben 
during the week ended June 14, if applied to 


all the men, represented less than half of 
the requisite food units. It also appears that 
much of the bread coming from outside Ger- 
many during the last month is of inferior 
quality or has arrived in bad condition. 

In my note of the 3d ult. I had the honor 
to state that if the German Government are 
not in a position to feed the prisoners in their 
hands properly, it is clearly their duty to re- 
lease them. 

His Majesty’s Government are still await- 
ing the reply of the German Government to 
their proposal that British and German civil- 
ians should be released, if over 50 and if over 
45 in cases where they are unfit for service 
in the field, in both cases subject to the 
condition that there are no military reasons 
for their detention, and they had intended, 
in the event of the German Government ac- 
cepting this proposal, to make a further pro- 
posal. 

In view, however, of the serious state of 
affairs revealed in your Excellency’s note, I 
shall be much obliged if your Excellency will 
request the United States Ambassador at 
Berlin by telegraph to propose to the German 
Government that the whole of the British 
civilians at Ruhleben shall be released in ex- 
change for a similar number of German civil- 
ians interned in this country. 

Should the German Government not accept 
this proposal within a week from the receipt 
by them of the telegraphic summary of this 
note, his Majesty’s Government will be com- 
pelled to consider what course they should 
take with reference to the rations at present 
supplied to German civilians interned in this 
country. 


Since that time the British blockade 
has tightened and the food situation in 
all the 2,000 or more prison camps in 
Germany and Austria has not improved, 
though arrangements for the exchange 
of the older prisoners have been perfect- 
ed. A report sent out by the British Of- 
ficial Press Bureau in September says: 

“Members of the last monthly batch 
of British prisoners released from the 
camp for interned civilians at Ruhleben 
had some terrible stories to tell when 
they reached London of the unnecessary 
cruelties inflicted on them by their jail- 
ers. They confirmed the statement in 
Mr. Gerard’s last report that the authori- 
ties have done nothing, although they 
have had two years for the effort, to 
ameliorate the conditions of life in the 
horse-box dwellings which form the 
prison. But for the food parcels sent 
from England many would be starved.” 








A Spaniard’s Life in German Prisons 
By Valentin Torras y Closa 





This extraordinarily interesting narrative was related by Sefior Torras to the Madrid cor- 
respondent of The London Telegraph, who wrote it in English for his paper. The first half 
cf the story, somewhat condensed, is presented below, leaving the concluding portion, with 
the author’s escape, for publication in a later issue. 


ince of Barcelona; and I am a little 

more than 36 years of age. By 

trade I am a mechanic. I was 
working at Valenciennes, a town in 
French Flanders, close to the Belgian 
frontier, in the employment of a firm 
named Cail. I was quite happy. I 
earned enough; my employers showed me 
much consideration, and I had already 
saved a few thousand francs. Who 
would have thought that I was about to 
pass from that state of modest well- 
being to the horrors of the German 
camps for prisoners of war! * * * 

As long as I live I shall remember the 
entry of the Germans into Valenciennes. 
It was 7:30 o’clock in the morning of 
Aug. 25, 1914. During the night we had 
heard the noise of the guns in the dis- 
tance. Suddenly four shots in rapid suc- 
cession made us understand that the in- 
vaders were coming. These four shots 
—they were not blank—had been fired at 
four buildings belonging to the Postal 
Administration. They did a lot of ma- 
terial damage, but I do not know if there 
were any victims. 

After this not very tranquilizing an- 
nouncement columns of helmeted men in 
gray began to pass along. The people 
watched them from behind the windows; 
there was scarcely a soul in the streets. 
As there was not a single soldier in 
Valenciennes the Germans met with no 
resistance. They installed themselves 
in the public buildings and published 
proclamations in a sort of French, threat- 
ening terrible reprisals if they were mo- 
Jested. The town endured the law of war 
in silence. 

At 2 o’clock in the morning of this day 
there was a terrible tragedy in the 
vicinity of the town. To the south of 
Valenciennes there is a little agricultural 
town called Quérénaing. The distance is 
about three kilometers. In it a few Eng- 


I AM a native of Manresa, in the Prov- 


lish stragglers and a lost platoon of the 
Twenty-sixth French Territorials had 
taken refuge. There were not more than 
eighty men altogether. The officer who 
had placed himself in charge of them, 
perceiving German patrols on the road 
leading from Valenciennes, requisitioned 
some carts in which people were fleeing 
from the neighborhood and turned them 
upside down on the railway bridge so 
that the Germans, detained by this 
obstacle, might lose time. I know the 
place very well. The road is down be- 
low, and the railway above on a sort of 
ramp. 


A Taste of Frightfulness 


The German advance guard arrived,’ 
and was followed by batteries of field 
guns. The French and English offered 
a brief resistance behind the shelter of 
the carts, then marched toward Le Ca- 
teau. The Germans did not pursue them 
for long. However, a German detach- 
ment entered Quérénaing, and ascer- 
tained the names and residences of the 
owners of the carts. The people had not 
fled because, owing to the brief combat 
which I have mentioned, it was impossible 
to cross the road without receiving a bul- 
let. They were all in the town awaiting 
the restoration of calm. This was their 
undoing. The Germans shot them all— 
twenty men and two women—in spite of 
their tears and supplications. The execu- 
tion took place close to the walls of a 
chateau belonging to a retired officer, 
about 100 yards from the last houses of 
Quérénaing. Then the whole town was 
burned with astonishing rapidity. The 
Mayor was sick at the time, and could 
not leave his bed. He was burned alive. 

We learned all this in Valenciennes, 
because the inhabitants of Quérénaing 
took refuge in our town, and we helped 
them as best we could. I spoke with one 
of the refugees, who told me that they 
were all astonished that the Germans had 
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respected the chateau of the retired offi- 
cer. But a few days later the chateau 
was sacked by order of a German Colonel, 
who, if I remember rightly, was named 
Kentzel, or something like that. All the 
furniture was loaded on motors and sent 
to Belgium. 

On Aug. 25 the Mayor of Valenciennes 
issued a proclamation recommending ab- 
solute order, so that the town and its in- 
habitants might not be punished. The 
advice was respected. From Aug. 26 in- 
terminable columns of troops of all arms 
began to pass through—infantry, cav- 
alry, artillery, engineers, pontoon, and 
machine-gun sections. It was a human 
sea that covered the fields and roads. As 
I was a neutral, I went about to see the 
passing of the German armies. I was 
quite calm and much interested in the 
spectacle. Nevertheless, without saying 
anything, I prayed for the triumph of 
France, the country where I earned my 
bread, and for which I had much affec- 
tion. 


Surrender of Maubeuge 


All the shops were emptied in the most 
meticulous and orderly manner. The Ger- 
mans began sacking those places whose 
proprietors had fled, but they soon went 
on to the rest. The people, resigned, 
hoped for the return of the French and 
their allies. It was known that Mau- 
beuge, the frontier fortress close to Va- 
lenciennes, was resisting the German 
siege. But on Sept. 7, at 1 o’clock in the 
afternoon, some soldiers from its gar- 
rison arrived in the neighborhood of Va- 
lenciennes. They said Maubeuge had 
surrendered, and that they and a few 
others had managed to escape. They 
asked if there were many Germans in 
Valenciennes, and were told that there 
was only a detachment of 200 men, but 
that German troops from Belgium were 
arriving at every moment. 

I think that about 2,000 soldiers, with 
guns, escaped from Maubeuge. They 
took the direction of Douai. A platoon 
of them hid in ambush near Orchies and 
fired at a motor car conveying a German 
General and his adjutants. The Ger- 
mans avenged themselves by shooting 
many of the inhabitants of that place. 
They said the shots had been fired by 


them, and not by regular soldiers. It 
was about that time that the Germans 
shot the Curé of Maing, which is quite 
close to Valenciennes. The poor man 
was riding along the road on his bicycle, 
when a sentry shouted “Halt!” I do 
not know what happened between them. 
But, at any rate, a patrol brought the 
priest as a. prisoner to the Church of 
Notre Dame de Valenciennes, and he was 
shut up in the sacristy for a couple of 
days. A German Catholic clergyman 
went to see him. It was believed in 
Valenciennes that nothing would happen 
to him, but he was condemned to death 
for espionage. The unfortunate man 
said that when he was seized he was 
going to Valenciennes to make some pur- 
chases and get news of various friends. 
The Mayor asked for his pardon, which 
was refused, and the sentence was carried 
out. 


One evening I witnessed the following 
incident in the Faubourg Poirer. A Ger- 
man officer was riding along on a bicycle. 
One of the wheels broke, and the officer 
began to curse in his own language. Sud- 
denly he became calm. He had seen a boy 
approaching, pedaling vigorously. He 
approached the boy, stopped him, com- 
pelled him to dismount, and rode away on 
the boy’s cycle, leaving his own broken 
machine behind. But the boy began to 
weep, and exclaim that the bicycle was 
not his, that he hired it, that he had no 
money, and that his father would beat 
him. I was approaching to console him 
when I heard a great noise. It was the 
officer returning on the boy’s bicycle. I 
thought that out of pity for the boy’s 
despair he was going to return the ma- 
chine. But things turned out differently. 
When the officer came close to us he 
shouted in French: “ Shut up, apache! ” 
and fired his revolver. The boy fell to 
the ground. The bullet had struck his 
arm. I ran to his assistance, and mean- 
while the officer rode away, still on the 
bicycle. I did not see him again. 


A Furious Officer 


Three days later my misfortunes be- 
gan. On Sept. 26, at 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon, I was returning to my abode 
in the Faubourg de Paris. I have not 
mentioned that I was the only lodger in 
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the house of a widow. Shortly after 
shutting my room and stretching myself 
on the bed I heard loud knocking at the 
street door. Without knowing why, I 
was much alarmed: There is truth some- 
times in forebodings. A German officer 
entered, accompanied by a patrol, and 
between him and me the following dia- 
logue ensued, in French: 

“You are a mechanic? ” 

“Yes, Sir. I was working at the 
Maison Cail.” 

“Very good. 
with me.” 

“ Why? ” 

“Tt is not for me to give explanations.” 

“ Pardon me, M. |’Officier, I am a citi- 
zen of a neutral country.” 

“That doesn’t matter. We want you 
to work at the station, where we have put 
up a shop for repairing locomotives.” 

“T cannot obey you; I am a Spaniard. 
Spain is not at war with any country. 
Leave me here. You will be able to find 
other workmen.” 

The officer was furious. Doubtless he 
was not accustomed to meeting with op- 
position. 

“You are not a Spaniard,” he shouted 
angrily. “ You are a Frenchman.” 

“T am a Spaniard, and I will prove it.” 

I opened a trunk and took out my 
papers. They were in order. The officer 
stood, fixing his eyes on me attentively. 

“Very well,” he said, after a few 
moments, “let us make an inventory of 
all this.” 

They opened my two trunks where I 
kept my clothes, my savings, and a few 
modest treasures. The whole lot was 
worth about 4,500 francs. The officer 
dictated and one of the soldiers wrote. 
Then the officer, taking charge of all my 
papers, of all I had in my pockets, and of 
the inventory, said: ‘ We shall send you 
home through Switzerland. Follow us. 
We are taking you to the station.” 

“And my trunks? ” I inquired, some- 
what alarmed. 

“They will also be sent to the station. 
My men will take charge of them.” 

Done as said. I bade farewell to my 
landlady; fortunately I owed her nothing. 
I had given her a little money in ad- 
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vance, and she still had a few francs in 
hand. 

[After telling how he was turned over 
to another officer and forced into a train 
without his trunks, papers, or money, 
the author’s narrative proceeds thus after 
his arrival at Mons the next morning:] 

I got out of the train at Mons and was 
walking along the station, when, much 
to my surprise, the officer, pointing to 
one of the trains, full of wounded and 
prisoners, said: 

“Get in here! ” 

“Why in this one? 
train.” 

“Get in at once!” 

I protested. At that moment a vision 
of captivity passed through my mind. 

“T will not get in until you return my 
papers and my trunks, containing all the 
money that I possess.” 

“Get in, cursed Frenchman! ” 

“T am not French; I am a Spaniard. 
This is an outrage! ” 


Lost Identity 


People began to collect around us. 
The officer was irritated, and looked at 
me in such a way that I stepped back a 
few paces; I thought he was going to 
strike me. Probably he had an idea that 
I was trying to escape, for he shouted 
something in German, and almost in- 
stantaneously I found myself surrounded 
by armed soldiers. I made myself hoarse 
with shouting as the officer disappeared, 
taking my papers with him. From that 
horrible moment I was nobody; I could 
not prove my identity; I was lost. 

A non-commissioned officer seized me 
by the arm and thrust me against the 
open door of a carriage. Several sol- 
diers hoisted me in the air and threw me 
inside. When I recovered from my 
astonishment the door was shut, and 
outside, on the platform, two sentries 
stood motionless with fixed bayonets. 
And at that moment the train began to 
move. I gazed around. I was in a 
truck similar to those which in France 
and Belgium are used for the transport 
of cattle. The train, as I learned after- 
ward, consisted of fifty, all of the same 
kind. My truck contained fifty persons 
—Belgian and French peasants and 
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wounded soldiers of the two nations. The 
latter were lying or squatting on straw 
that was stained with blood. Their 
wounds had received no more than a 
hasty dressing. Many of them were 
sleeping heavily and seemed to be de- 
voured by fever. Others were talking 
excitedly and recounting their expe- 
riences of the war, without anybody pay- 
ing any attention to them. The majori- 
ty begged incessantly for water, but 
there was none for them. They were 
given an occasional draught of almost 
hot beer, which did not calm their con- 
stant thirst. 


The doors had been locked on the out- 
side, and the train was like an immense 
prison on wheels. This was the phrase 
of a well-dressed Belgian with gold spec- 
tacles: “ We are in a rolling prison cell,” 
he kept on repeating. And it was the 
truth. The peasants in the truck could 
not understand the reason for their cap- 
ture and the journey. They had been 
dragged out of their houses without being 
given time to say farewell to their fami- 
lies, and had not the least notion of what 
the Germans intended to do with them. 
Many of them belonged to Valenciennes. 
I got into conversation with some, and 
related my adventures. They said that I 
would undoubtedly be released, because 
the Germans would not dare to injure a 
foreign subject. 


The Marne Battle 


The train crawled along at a tortoise 
pace. It stopped at every station, and 
waited for interminable troop trains to 
pass in the direction of France. 

“ They need all the men they can get,” 
said one of the wounded, sitting up on 
the straw. 

“Ts that the case? ” I asked. 

“Yes. I was on the Marne. I saw 
the final. I was wounded on the Aisne, 
near Craonne, in an attack on a hill. The 
Germans took me prisoner.” 

He went on talking, and everybody 
listened to him in silence. I learned from 
him that there had been a great battle 
in Champagne, and that the Germans had 
retired toward the north. In Valenciennes 
we had not had the least news of such a 
notable success. Night fell, and the in- 


terminable journey continued. The Ger- 
mans did not give us the least attention. 
There was a large escort on the train, and 
now and again a man went along the 
footboard outside looking into each 
wagon, one by one. We should have died 
of hunger but for the charity of the 
Belgians who, whenever it was possible, 
came to the stations and gave us cold 
meat, sweets, and fruit. The wounded 
had no desire to eat; they begged for 
water, ice, or something cooling. They 
were parched. Inside the truck, despite 
the open windows, the temperature was 
that of an oven. 


As the wounded occupied the greater 
part of the space the rest of us remained 
standing in the most uncomfortable posi- 
tions. I fell into a dream, and I believe 
that even in my distressing posture I 
slept for a few moments. During the 
night four German sentries were placed 
in each truck. They were territorials, or 
“ Landsturm,” as they are called in Ger- 
many. The four in my truck all wore 
spectacles or pince-nez. They seemed to 
be sad and weary. On the following day 
they were relieved by another four. 


Arrival at Liege 


We arrived at Liége at evening on the 
second day. We were given some soup, 
which was far from appetizing; it con- 
sisted of dirty water, in which a few in- 
definable things floated about. The Ger- 
mans were not very generous with their 
table furniture. As I have said, the 
train consisted of fifty trucks, so fifty 
plates, metal plates, were distributed, 
one for each truck. From that plate, 
without spoon or fork, fifty men had to 
eat in turn. I had no fancy for the 
soup, not only because it seemed to me 
to be very filthy but also because I was 
accustomed to eat from my own plate. 

We spent the night at Liége station. 
Our truck was an inferno and a latrine. 
The stench was unbearable. Some of 
the wounded soldiers, maddened by fever, 
sang the “ Brabanconne ” and the “ Mar- 
seillaise.” The guards ordered them to 
be silent, but the men, in their delirium, 
laughed in a manner that filled me with 
dread. Hours passed without the train 
moving. We saw nothing except the ar- 
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rival and prompt departure of other 
trains. Sometimes the platforms were 
filled with German soldiers; then they 
remained almost empty, and we only 
saw the sentries or occasionally an of- 
ficer who marched along hurriedly and 
disappeared through a door or behind a 
line of carriages. 

At daybreak our convoy resumed its 
journey. We crossed the German fron- 
tier at a place which I was told after- 
ward was Herbesthal. “ Now the worst 
begins,” said an old Frenchman. “ We 
have left Belgium and are in Germany. 
The refreshments, cigars, and chocolate 
are finished; the insults will be- 
gin.” * * * 

Storms of Insults 


While we were passing through the 
fields we were not quite so sad, although 
frequently the old women and boys work- 
ing in them shook their fists and threw 
potatoes at us. But in the stations 
there were always crowds of the pop- 
ulace, who greeted us with storms of in- 
sults. I did not understand their lan- 
guage, but some of the Belgians trans- 
lated for us. We were qualified as 
cowards, traitors, pigs, and so forth. 
Naturally we did not reply; we pretended 
not to hear. 

On reaching Cologne we were again 
locked in the wagons. The sentries 
marched away, and we remained alone. 
We thought that we would get some 
food, but were mistaken. After stopping 
for two hours we resumed our journey. 
We were able to notice a curious thing 
at Cologne. In one of the streets close 
to the station we perceived four men of 
straw suspended-from the balconies, just 
as the figure of Judas is hanged to the 
arm of a lamppost in some Spanish 
towns at the Feast of Pentecost. But 
the straw figures represented French 
soldiers. One was dressed in the uniform 
of a soldier of the line, another was a 
Chasseur Alpin, the third was a Zouave, 
and the fourth an artilleryman. 

So we went on, crawling across Ger- 
many, day and night. I remember that 
journey like a dreadful nightmare. Three 
days passed. We received nothing—no 
food, no water. No attention was paid 
to the wounded. We were not even al- 


lowed to cleanse the truck of the filth 
that covered the floor. We were in 
agony from the heat and nausea. I am 
a workman, and accustomed to live a 
hard life, and have much physical 
strength. Yet on the night of Sept. 30 
I believed that I was dying. Weakness, 
the heat, fatigue—we were still unable 
to sit down—the sight of the agony of 
those poor soldiers, delirious and eaten 
up with gangrene; the evil stenches, the 
indignation I felt because of the outrage 
of which I was the victim—all these 
causes united to bring on a fainting fit 
which my companions believed was mor- 
tal. They laid me on one side, among 
the moribund. They could do nothing for 
me. All the provisions and the bottles 
of various drinks given to us by the 
charitable Belgians were exhausted. Ev- 
erybody, resigned, hoped for death as a 
deliverance from that torture. 


Zossen-Bunsdorf Prison 


When I recovered from my faint some 
of my companions told me that, according 
to one of the Landsturm—when we left 
Cologne four guards were again placed 
in each truck—we were approaching the 
German capital. And, as a matter of 
fact, we reached Berlin at 3 o’clock in 
the morning on Oct. 1. In the train we 
were given café-au-lait, a slice of bread 
and butter, and a piece of very hard sau- 
sage. We asked for water, and a pail 
was put in. It was drained in a moment. 
But there were many of us, and the pail 
was small, and we were left with our 
thirst unquenched. The train went on, 
and at 5 o’clock in the morning we arrived 
at Zossen-Bunsdorf. We alighted, and 
many of us could not stand on our feet. 
Some of the wounded did not move, I do 
not know how many had died on the way, 
being unable to get that information. I 
only know that as many of us as were 
not seriously wounded were lined up, 
while the others remained for the time 
being in the train. I suppose they were 
sent to some hospital. 

We crossed the town between lines of 
soldiers of mature age, and were also 
escorted by a few police. Everything 
was silent, and there was nobody in the 
streets. We only saw one woman at the 
door of a baker’s shop, who looked at us, 
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making signs of astonishment. By a 
road passing across some level fields we 
finally reached the camp which was our 
destination. It was a vast space, bare 
and sandy, almost square, with sides 
about 1,200 meters in length. It was in- 
closed by very high barbed wire fences. 
The quarters of the commandant were in 
a small house, standing apart, which had 
belonged to a barber. There were no 
huts, no canvas tents—absolutely noth- 
ing except the barbed wire and the naked 
earth. And it was upon the bare ground 
that more than 15,000 men, French, Bel- 
gian, English, and Russian, slept—or 
gave way to despair. 


Camp Without Shelter 


We underwent an inspection. Each 
one of us was given an enameled plate, a 
spoon, and a blanket, and we were told 
to accommodate ourselves as best we 
could. The next morning the camp be- 
gan to show some signs of animation. 
The prisoners rose and made the best 
morning toilet that circumstances 
would allow. Soon groups were formed, 
and we conversed, or walked around the 
camp, keeping very close to the wire 
and trying to see what was going on 
cutside the inclosure. Many of the pris- 
oners came out of curious burrows 
which had been dug in the sand with 
the help of plates and spoons. These 
shelters, something like big mole runs, 
belonged generally to groups of four or 
five men. To make them a few of the men, 
nearly always of the same nationality, 
formed a group, and some excavated 
with plates and spoons, while the others 
distributed the sand, the work lasting a 
few days. The right of each group to 
its burrow was scrupulously respected. 
There were no disputes on this matter. 
Nevertheless, only a few hundreds of 
the prisoners had their shelters; the ma- 
jority slept in the open air, “a la belle 
étoile,” as a professor of the Sorbonne 
with whom I struck up a friendship said. 


The food on the first day (Friday) 
was not so bad as I had expected. But 
I must confess that as time went on it 
grew worse and worse. I have been in 
Zossen, Chemnitz, and Gross-Poritsch. 
At the last-named place those who had 


no money died from hunger. But later 
on we will come to those details, which 
are ever present to my mind. 


Brotherhood in Misfortune 


The majority of the French and 
Belgians, and all the English, procured 
food from the canteen, because they had 
money, and many of them lent to those 
who had none. There was true brother- 
hood in misfortune. The Russians were 
the most unfortunate; hardly one of 
them had a farthing, and they had to be 
satisfied with the camp ration, which 
consisted of coffee in the morning, rice, 
lentils, or pease about noon, and soup 
at night. The bread was bad in quality 
and small in quantity. Occasionally 
some hardly perceptible scraps of meat 
appeared in the rice. At the beginning 
of my stay in the camp this meat was 
beef or mutton. But after a few weeks— 
and this was told us by our guards—it 
was salted dog! 

On that Friday, as soon as I was able, 
I made my appeal to the Commandant. 
He listened attentively. He spoke French 
well, and I speak it fluently. 

“T am a Spaniard,” I told him. “I 
have been the victim of an outrage which 
I can only suppose was due to a mistake. 
I must be set at liberty as soon as pos- 
sible. I cannot prove my identity, be- 
cause all my papers were taken from me 
at Valenciennes.” 

He said he would inquire into the mat- 
ter. Four or five days later I was sum- 
moned to his office, and was no sooner in 
his presence than he addressed me se- 
verely: 

“TI know who you are. You are a 
Frenchman. You tried to deceive me. 
You are a Frenchman belonging to Va- 
lenciennes. The story you have told me 
is nothing but a pack of lies. But it is 
not easy to deceive a German officer.” 

I made an energetic protest, but he 
shook his head in disbelief. I begged to 
be allowed to write to the Spanish Am- 
bassador in Berlin, but this was refused. 
“Tt is possible that you know Spanish,” 
he said, “ but that proves nothing. There 
are also Germans who krow it, yet they 
are Germans none the less.” 

As I kept on protesting, he summoned 
a soldier, and ordered him to remove me 
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to the camp, which was done in the 
roughest possible manner. About that 
time I formed a friendship with two 
French prisoners, a Sergeant and a pri- 
vate. The Sergeant had been a chief of 
a department at the Bon Marché in-Paris. 
The private was a lawyer, and highly 
educated. Both had money. As I had 
not a franc, for the officer who seized me 
at Valenciennes had left nothing but air 
in my pockets, they took pity on me, and, 
seeing that I ate nothing but the rations, 
they invited me to the canteen. They fed 
me precisely as they fed themselves. One 
evening they proposed that I should help 
them in making a shelter. The nights 
were beginning to grow cold, and it fre- 
quently rained. I joyfully accepted the 
proposal. 

I had noticed that close to the camp a 
number of laborers were constructing a 
large barracks, and from them we man- 
aged to borrow a couple of spades. With 
these and our plates and spoons we set 
to work. It took us three days. We be- 
gan by making a hole about five feet 
d¢ep. Then we began a gallery, starting 
ati the bottom of the hole, and drove it 
in} a slanting direction upward until it 
reached the ground level. To enter the 
shelter we got into the hole, and then 
crawled along the gallery. There we lay 
down and slept, with sufficient discom- 
fort, but at any rate protected from the 
inclemency of the weather. 

A very tedious season began. Rain fell 
every day and our pit was filled with 
water. We tried to bail it out with our 
plates, but were rarely successful. And 
so in order to reach our mole-run we had 
to wade through that muddy water. 
Sometimes a pool formed at the top of 
the gallery and the water flooded it. 
Then we had to wake up and make a 
hurried escape. Moreover, we ran the 
danger of the roof of the gallery, which 
had no support, falling in and suffocating 
us. There had already been some acci- 
dents of this kind, and thus when we 
lay down we were never sure of waking 
up. 

A Cruel Deception 

About the middle of October the Com- 
mandant summoned me, and said he was 
going to send me to Switzerland, be- 


cause it had been learned in Berlin that 
what I had said was true. Mad with 
joy, I asked for permission to say fare- 
well to my two friends. With an ironical 
smile he granted my request. They 
were highly pleased over my good for- 
tune, and gave me letters for their fam- 
ilies. 

A soldier conducted me out of the 
camp, and took me to a solitary house 
in the midst of a dismal plain, about a 
kilometer from the barbed wire. It was 
a prison. Much to my surprise and dis- 
gust, Iwas shut up in a very dirty room, 
which had a window close to the ceiling 
and a strip of matting on the floor. You 
may imagine my indignation and rage. 
I shouted and banged at the door, but to 
no purpose. A sentry was passing, rifle 
on shoulder, and when I made too much 
noise he said some words in German, 
which must have been threats. But I 
paid no heed, and would have been glad 
if he had shot me, so great was my 
anger and distress. 

I spent two days there. Some food 
was thrown into my plate, which I could 
not wash, or even clean with sand, as we 
did in the camp. After forty-eight hours 
of this I was taken back to the camp. 
My French friends were surprised to see 
me again; they thought I was in Switz- 
erland. But a few words they said gave 
me the key to the mystery. On the day 
after my imprisonment the Spanish Am- 
bassador in Berlin, Sefor Polo de Ber- 
nabé, arrived in the camp. As is well 
known, he was in charge of the interests 
of France and Russia in Germany as 
long as the war lasts. In the camp there 
was a Portuguese named Tonio Antuan, 
who was as badly treated as myself. I 
knew him, because he had worked in 
Valenciennes at a steel factory, if I am 
not mistaken. He approached the Am- 
bassador and asked him to deliver a let- 
ter to the Portuguese Minister in Berlin. 
Senor Polo said he would do so, but in- 
formed the man that as his country and 
Germany were no longer friendly his 
claim might not be successful. 

Some time later this Portuguese disap- 
peared from the camp in a somewhat 
singular manner. In due course I will 
tell how at Chemnitz the Germans per- 
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sisted in making me pass for him. It is 
one of the most extraordinary episodes 
of my captivity, which I am still unable 
to explain. 

“Tf we had known that you were in 
prison,” said my friend, the Sergeant, 
“we would have told the Ambassador, 
even at the risk of punishment. But 
what could we do? We thought you were 
free.” 

Physical Sufferings 

After that painful experience a 
monotonous life began for me, in which 
physical sufferings overcame the mental 
pangs. I don’t know if I make myself 
clear. I mean that the rain, the cold, 
the damp, the dirt, the nightly dangers, 
left me no time to reflect on my mis- 
fortunes. I think it was better so, be- 
cause otherwise I should have gone mad. 

I had been given the uniform of a 
prisoner of war with the armlet on 
which was written in large letters the 
German word indicating the unhappy 
condition of those who wore it. But I 
had no change of linen. That which I 
wore fell to pieces, and was very dirty. 
And, even worse, there was no water in 
the camp except such as fell from 
heaven. They gave us a little, by meas- 
ure, to drink. So there was none to 
waste on washing. When it rained heav- 
ily and small pools were formed, those 
nearest to them hurried to wash their 
faces and hands, or to wring out a 
shirt. 

About the end of October, or the begin- 
ning of November, some soldiers who had 
been barbers sought permission to pur- 
chase scissors and razors in Zossen and 
to devote themselves to their profession 
in the camp. It was granted, and they 
arranged their shops in the open air. The 
prisoners, who had heads of hair and 
beards like savages, took it in turns to 
have their hair cut and their faces 


shaved. About that time a large hut was 
erected at one side of the camp, in which 
some 400 wounded prisoners were lodged. 
I managed to see it one day, saying that 
a friend was inside. It was a very poor 
place. The beds were on the floor. The 
wounded told me that they received 
scarcely any attention, and that in the 
pharmacy there was no more than a few 
packets of carbolized gauze, tincture of 
iodine, and some lozenges. The same 
place served for the prisoners who fell 
ill in the camp. 

The 15,000 or 16,000 of us in the camp 
were divided into companies of 250 men. 
Each company was commanded by a Ger- 
man officer. We were guarded by about 
1,000 men of the Landsturm, most of 
whom were perfect demons. Their most 
frequent action was a kick. I was kicked 
twice during my stay at Zossen, and on 
both occasions it was for approaching 
what the guards thought was too close to 
the wire fencing. At the same time those 
soldiers who kicked us and showered 
upon us at every moment the worst ad- 
jectives in the German vocabulary would 
buy whatever we wanted in the canteen 
for a small reward. They never refused, 
and seemed very pleased to get our 
orders. 

Many people from Zossen came to see 
us, and this was not the least of our 
trials, because, far from showing us sym- 
pathy, they hurled the grossest insults at 
us, and made derisive gestures with their 
hands, which filled us with fury. Never- 
theless, there were a few exceptions. I 
remember a married couple, consisting of 
a German and a Frenchwoman, who had 
pity for our lot, and on a few occasions 


gave us some old French newspapers . 


which had been purchased in Berlin. I 
was in Zossen-Bunsdorf until Dec. 18. On 
that day I was transferred to another 
prisoners’ camp, and the second part of 
my captivity began. 
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THE EUROPEAN WAR AS 
SEEN BY CARTOONISTS 


[French Cartoon] 


WILLIAM: “ Rumania has just declared war on you.” 
FRANCIS JOSEPH: “It’s a good idea—” 
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Some Question 


The London Sketch. 


From 


THE SwEET THING: “ How many m’s are there in ‘some,’ Jack?” 





[German Cartoon] 


Who Enters Here Leaves Hope Behind 


LASCIATE OGNI 
SPERANZA! 


—Q Kladderadatsch, Berlin. 


Entrance of the Entente into the third year of war: The door and the fools who 
pass through it. 
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[Australian Cartoon] 


Quoth the Raven—- 


we AVEN,”’’ cried he, ‘‘ thing of evil, 
Be ye bird or feathered devil, 
Tell me truly, I command you, 
In the sacred name of Gore! 
Tell me, carrion bird of omen, 
You who feast upon and know men, 
Shall I yet with future foemen 
Wipe the kultured German floor? 
Be ye bird, or be ye devil, 
Tell me strictly on the level, 
Shall I prosper in the War? ’’ 
Quoth the Raven—‘‘ Nevermore.”’ 
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* Raven,’’ cried he, ‘‘ ghoul of slaughter, 
Shall the blood of wife and daughter, 
Little boy and mother’s suckling 

Splash my heroes as of yore? 
Shall they scourge anew the nations 
With their frightful devastations, 
Till I offer loud oblations 

To my German Gott of Gore? 
Shall my sailors ’neath the water, 
Pirates brave who give no quarter, 

All come safely back to shore? ’’ 

Quoth the Raven—‘‘ Nevermore.’’ 
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—From The Sydney Bulletin. 


Nevermore! 





[German Cartoon] 


The Mexican Expedition 


QB awe on 


—Q® Kladderadatsch, Berlin. 


The end of the “ Mexican war ”’; or, the return from the wild goose chase. 





[French Cartoon] 


The Latest Mode 
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—From La Baionnette, Paris. 


The Best Women of All Nations Have 
Adopted It. 


[German Cartoon] 
The Seven Neutrals and the 
Wicked Sea Cat 


UNCLE SAm: “ You go first! ” 


[French Cartoon] 


The Poilu’s Ordeal 


—From La Baionnette, Paris. 


FRENCH SOLDIER, HOME ON FUR- 
LOUGH: “ Ohhhh! How can one sleep in 
this silence! ” 


[American Cartoon] 


More War Babies 


” Iflawlenfrom 
—From The Pittsburgh Sun. 


When Italy and Rumania declared war 
on Germany. 
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[German Cartoon] 


Hard to Understand 


“ Both above and below I imagined Germany to be something quite different.” 





[English Cartoon] 


Canute the Second 


—By Raemaekers, in Land and Water. 


Germany’s All-Highest bids the waves roll back. 





[Russian Cartoon] 


A Necessary Operation 


[Pulling Turkey’s German Teeth] 


—Froim Lukomorye, Petrograd. 


“Don’t you dare to bite! ” 





[German Cartoon] 


The Violation of Greece 


—@ Der Brummer, Berlin. 


The old, worn-out, but gayly caparisoned steed, “ Freedom of Nations,” is driven 
right on despite all opposition. 








[German Cartoon] 


The Incendiary 





—@© Kladderadatsch, Berlin. 


4 Venizelos, the Greek firebrand, mourning in the underworld because his name is 
remembered by posterity. 





[German Cartoon] 


Russia’s Mass Sacrifices 


—@Q Kladderadatsch, Berlin. 
Ivan Kronos devours his own children in order to save their father. 


[French Cartoon] 


On the Somme 


[South African Cartoon] 


Rouge et Noir 


First GERMAN SOLDIER: “ But we’re 7 
retreating! ” —From The Cape Times, Cape Town. 


SECOND GERMAN SoupieR: “Not at all, aye arch a 
you fool; we’re getting up a good speed to PRE Gee oe eS Sn: 
jump on England.” 
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[Russian Cartoon] 


The Eclipse of the Crescent 


ee 
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—From Boudilnik, Petrograd. 


Apropos of the allied campaign to cut off Turkish communications in the Balkans. 





[German Cartoon] 


A “Miss” Harvest 


-— 





ae 


Sasi 





—Q Lustige Blaetter, Berlin. | 


Miss Britannia fails to get through with her mowing machine. 
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[French Cartoon] 






The Kaiser’s Repentance 





Aon je Wai pas voulu ga ts 





Le Rire, Paris. 





—o 


“T did not will this! ” 





[Italian Cartoon] 


Like Master, Like Servant 


—-By Sachetti, Italian Artist. 


Paintings that attracted much attention when exhibited in London. 





[English Cartoon] 


The War Weary 


—Will Dyson in London Chronicle. 


It is not only the German gunners who are chained to the gun. 





[French Cartoon] 
An Anxious Moment 


: 
> 


RAMA : 


A Ssauvayre 
16 
—© Le Rire, Paris. 
WILHELM: “ Come on, old chap! See friend Ferdinand smashing in the door! ” 
FRANCIS JOSEPH: “The ass! He’s going to wake up the Greeks.” 


[English Cartoon] 


Imperial Strategy 


The Kaiser’s latest observation 





[French Cartoon] 


Resurrection 
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—© Le Rire, Paris. 
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In spite of the German hawk, the Greek soul awakes at the approach of the 


hereditary enemy. 





[German Cartoon] 


Rumania 


—© Lustige Blaetter, Berlin. 


The dance begins. 


















Progress of the War 


Recording Campaigns on All Fronts and Collateral Events 


From September 12 
October 


CAMPAIGN IN EASTERN EUROPE 


Sept. 12—Russians near the Bukowina border 
drive Teutons from several heights in the 
Bialy-Cheremosh region. 

Sept. 15—Rumanians in Transylvania com- 
mence an advance across the Aluta River; 
Teutons recapture positions lost west of 
Kapul in the Carpathians. 

Sept. 16-—-Russians resume closing-in move- 
ment on Halicz; Teutons dislodged from 
positions south of Brzezany; Rumanians 
in Transylvania occupy Fogaras. 

Sept. 17-19—Germans recover territory lost 
near Halicz and drive back Russians on 
the Vladimir-Volynski and Sereth River 
fronts. 

Sept. 20—Austrians recapture 
in Transylvania. 

Sept. 21—Teutons in Transylvania occupy 
heights on both sides of Vulcan Pass; Ger- 
mans .in Volhynia assault Russian Stokhod 
positions near the Kovel-Rovno railroad. 

Sept. 22—Russians occupy the summit of 
Smotrec in the Carpathians but are re- 
pulsed on the Stokhod. 

Sept. 26—Rumanians again occupy the heights 


Szurduk - Pass 


on both sides of Szurduk and Vulcan 
Passes. 
Sept. 28-30—Germans win three-day battle 


at Hermannstadt, driving the Rumanian 
troops into the mountains. 

Oct. 1—Russians begin another strong offen- 
sive north and south of Lemberg. 

Oct. 3—Germans take offensive south of 
Dvinsk, attacking the Russians near Novo 
Alexandrovsk. 

Oct. 5—Rumanians carry Parajd in Transyl- 
vania after three days’ fighting. 

Oct. 6—Rumanians withdraw from the region 

of Fogaras, in Transylvania, and are 

forced back over the Alt and Homorod 

Rivers. 

8—Austro-Germans recapture Kronstadt 
and force entire Rumanian line to retreat 
in Transylvania. 

Oct. 9—Teutons continue advance in Transyl- 
vania, capturing the town of Toerzvar and 
an island in the Danube. 

Oct. 10—Rumanians in Transylvania driven 
from passes in the Hargitta and Carole 
Mountains. 

Oct. 11—Invasion of Rumania begun by Aus- 
tro-German troops; Rumanians defeated 
in the Alt Valley. 


CAMPAIGN IN WESTERN EUROPE 


Sept. 12-15—French on the Somme carry 
trenches from Béthune to Peronne and 
close in on Combles. 


Oct 


Up to and Including 
ll, 1916 


Sept. 15—British pierce German lines on six- 
teen-mile front, taking the towns of Flers, 
Martinpuich, and Courcelette; French take 
positions east of Combles and reach the 
outskirts of Rancourt. 

Sept. 17—French smash German lines south 
of the Somme and take Vermandovillers 
and Berny; British take Mouquet Farm. 

Sept. 18—British take heavily fortified work 
between Ginchy and Bouleux Wood; 
French take Deniecourt. 


Sept. 25—British on the Somme take the 
fortified villages of Morval and Les 
Boeufs. 


Sept. 26—Allies take Combles, Thiepval, and 
Gueudecourt. 

Sept. 28—British capture the greater part of a 
yerman redeubt north of Thiepval; Ger- 
mans repulsed at Verdun in attack on 
Thiaumont-Fleury line. 

Oct. 4—British troops north of the Somme 
complete the capture of Eaucourt l’Ab- 
baye. 

Oct. 7—British break the German line from 
the Bapaume Road southeast for ten 
miles; French advance northeast of 
Morval. 

Oct. 8—Allies beat off German attacks near 
Les Boeufs and west of Sailly. 

Oct. 10—French seize strong positions north 
of Chaulnes. 


BALKAN CAMPAIGN 


Sept. 12—French capture two miles of Bulgar 
trenches on the Macedonian front. 

Sept. 13—French and Serbs drive Bulgars out 
of Sorovitz, near Florina. 

Sept. 15—Serbs rout Bulgars east of the 
Cerna; French pierce their defenses east 
of the Vardar and British west of the 
river take the town of Mukukovo; Rus- 
sians and Rumanians retire in Oobrujda. 

Sept. 17—Serbs continue advance against the 
Bulgars west of Lake Ostrovo and de- 
feat them near Kaimakcalan. 

Sept. 18—Russian and French forces occupy 
Florina. 

Sept. 19—Serbs fight on their own soil, cap- 
ture Krushegrad and Neokazi, north of 
Florina, and take the highest summit of 
the Kaimakecalan Range north of Lake 
Ostrovo; Teutons pierce new Rumanian 
line in Dobrudja. 

Sept. 20—Bulgars evacuate Viglista and fall 
back on Svesda to defend Monastir; Ru- 
manians check the Teutons in Dobrudja. 

Sept. 21—Rumanians resume the offensive in 

Dobrudja and drive Teuton and Bulgar 

forces back toward the Bulgarian frontier. 
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Sept. 22—Serbs on the Brod River advance Oct. 10—Italians storm Austrian positions on 


to Urbani. 

Sept. 24—British occupy Jenmita on the west 
bank of the Struma and attack Kara- 
Dzakovbala; Serbs begin attack at Star- 
kovgrob. 

Oct. 1—British break Bulgarian line on the 
Struma south of Orljak and take two 
fortified villages. 

Oct. 2—Rumanian troops cross the Danube 
and invade Bulgaria between the fortress 
of Rustchuk and Tutrakan, flanking Mac- 
kensen’s army; Serbs occupy the village 
of Kotchovie, north of Kaimakcalan. 

Oct. 3—Bulgars abandon their line along the 
Brod River and.in the region of Star- 
kovgrob and are retreating northward. 

Oct. 4—Rumanians that flanked. Mackensen 
forced by encircling attack to retreat back 
into Rumania; Serbs cross the Cerna 
River and reach the Monastir Railroad. 

Oct. 5—Allies occupy two more villages on 
the way to Monastir; British gain the 
whole of Yenikeui. 

Oct. 6—British occupy village of Nevolyen. 

Oct. 7—French troops on the Macedonian 
front occupy the town of German on Lake 
Preshba; British occupy five villages on 
the east bank of the Struma; Russians 
take Kara Baka and Besaul in: Dobrujda. 

Oct. S—French take the Baba Mountains and 
occupy Kisovo; Serbs push on toward 
Monastir. 

Oct. 9—Serbs cross the Cerna River in two 
places; British take three more villages 
on the Struma front. 

Oct. 10—British occupy five more villages on 
the Struma front and force Bulgars to re- 
treat to the hills northwest of Seres ;Italian 
Army from Avlona resumes advance in 
Albania along the road to Monastir. 

Oct. 11—British take two more towns; French 
take the first line on the Doiran front. 


ITALIAN CAMPAIGN 


off Austrian attacks 
and the head of the 


Sept. 12—Italians beat 
between Vallarsa 
Posina Valley. 

Sept. 14—Italians take important positions in 
the Zara Valley. 

Sept. 15—Italians begin new offensive on the 
Isonzo front, with Trieste as the objective. 

Sept. 16—Italians take important positions on 
the way to Trieste in the Carso region. 

Sept. 22—Austrians blow up the summit of 
Monte Cimone. 

Sept. 25—Italians storm the peak of Monte 
Cauriol. 

Sept. 26—Austrian counterattacks on Monte 
Sief repulsed with heavy losses. 

Sept. 27—Italians occupy a high position be- 
tween Menari and Tovo, near Cimone. 
Oct. 1—Austrians driven from the slopes of 

Monte Lagazuoi. 

Oct. 4—Austrians repulsed in the Travignolo- 
Avisio Valley. 

Oct. 7—Italians seize a mountain peak over 
8,000 feet high at the head of the Vanoi 
Cismon Valley. 


the slopes of Monte Pasubio and advance 
toward Rovereto. 


Oct. 11—Italians break Austrian lines north 
of the Vepacco River and advance in the 
Trentino south of Rovereto to the south- 
ern slopes of Mount Roite. 


ASIA MINOR AND EGYPT 


Sept. 12—Turks check Russian offensive in 
the Ognott sector of Turkish Armenia. 
Oct. 5—Russians suddenly resume their 
offensive west of Trebizond and capture 
a strongly fortified position in the River 

Kara Burnu region. 

Oct. 7T— Russians capture fortifications of 
Petra Kala on the Black Sea coast, forty- 
five miles west of Trebizond. 

Oct. 11—Russians in the Caucasus dislodge 
Turks from mountain slopes and gain the 
right bank of the River Karshutdarasi. 


AERIAL RECORD 


In two days of unusual activity on the 
western front, Sept. 23 and 24, fifty-two 
aeroplanes were destroyed in France. The 
Germans brought down twenty-four, the 
Allies twenty-eight. 
fleet of twelve Zeppelins attacked the 
eastern counties of England on the night 
of Sept. 23. Two machines were brought 
down, thirty-eight persons were killed 
and 125 hurt. On the night of the 25th 
a fleet of seven Zeppelins made another 
raid, killing thirty-six persons and injur- 
ing twenty-seven. A third raid was made 
in the early morning of Oct. 1, and an- 
other Zeppelin was brought down. One 
man was killed. 


NAVAL RECORD 

Thirty-six vessels, belligerent and neutral, 
have been sunk in the war zone during 
the month, in addition to eleven British 
fishing steamers and_ eleven 3elgian 
lighters. 

The Cunard liner Franconia, used for trans- 
port duty, was torpedoed in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. 

The French auxiliary cruiser Gallia, used 
as a transport, has been sunk by a sub- 
marine. 

Two German submarines were sunk in the 
Arctic Ocean on Oct. 9 by a Russian tor- 
pedo boat, following an attack on the Rus- 
sian wireless station at Sepnavolak. 

The German submarine U-53 entered the 
harbor of Newport on the afternoon of 
Oct. 7, stayed a few hours, and sailed 
away. During the morning of Oct. 8 it 
ravaged shipping off the cost of the United 
States, sinking the British freighters 
Strathgena and West Point, the Dutch 
freighter Blommersdijk, the Norwegian 
freighter Christian Knudsen, and the Brit- 
ish passenger liner Stephano, which car- 
ried a number of American citizens. The 
crews and passengers were given time to 
take to their small boats. 





